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Misunderstandings About Progressive 
Education 


ABRAHAM GREENFIELD 
Erasmus Hall High School 


Controversy has made HIGH POINTS exciting in recent months. 
Many articles relate to allegedly “progressive” tendencies in edu- 
cation. I should like to add my comments, mainly to point out that 
supposed differences are often due to a lack of awareness of other 
variables which affect the observed result. This is a common diff- 
culty in the social sciences. 


THE OVEREDUCATED PARENT. In HIGH PoINTS of Febru- 
ary, 1952, Mr. Nathan Glicksman presents “The Overeducated 
Parent,” in which he describes some parents’ using so-called child- 
centered methods, with resulting disaster. He points to the superior 
outcomes with his own children, using what he regards as old- 
fashioned methods. 

Mr. Glicksman is apparently unaware of the fact that his own 
methods of child rearing are approved by the most modern ex- 
perts in child care. The completely passive and child-centered 
methods used by his friends are quite passé, at least according to 
the authorities with whom I am familiar. It is not unusual for a 
new idea to be carried to a harmful extreme by the incautious, 
Owing to variables imperceptible until the damage has already 
been done. 

At least four years ago I heard a radio discussion of corporal 
punishment which included a statement by the psychiatrist on the 
Panel to the effect that a child should never be struck except in 
anger—just what Mr. Glicksman has been doing. 

‘The more technical literature is now using the phrase “con- 
science pleasures,” to denote the child’s development of a sense of 
Satisfaction at doing what society requires. The conscience sup- 
Posedly deyelops from the internalization of the parent's restric- 
tons and preferences; i.e., without remembering details the adult 
retains within himself the force of parental admonitions and 

emands to which he was subjected during his own childhood. 

warding a child with a smile or a phrase when he conforms to 
the parent's desires by acting or refraining from acting gives him 
* Satisfaction for doing what is necessary for living in a group. 
n later years these satisfactions are internalized. If the original 
"690—515 were not unreasonable and do not now conflict in toto 
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-instinctive and cultural needs of the individual, 
with the Базі ed" nscience pleasures.” It is the unreasonable 
they ers == themselves badly adjusted that iş 
iier n for the disturbed youngster. ; i 
te f t solution proposed by sympathetic and righteously 
Y d эмис was to eliminate all "Tu иел fat со 
formity to parental desires without realizing that ies ко 
ments were necessary for proper developrhent—an here а the 
overlooked variable. Removing all requirements is as bad in із 
way as the establishment of unreasonable demands. The more 
modern solution is to alter rather than to eliminate conformity, 

The word “permissive” was misconstrued to mean "passive." 

The words “acceptance” and “recognition” are more accurately 
expressive of the latest tendencies in child rearing. Dr. Louise 
Despert, internationally known child psychiatist, described a case 
two years ago in which she recommended firm restrictions, as well 
as permissiveness, as part of the treatment of a 9-year-old boy. 
This type of treatment, which proved to be successful, was à 
change from the tactics used previously by another therapist. 

It should be remembered that extreme permissiveness in the 
therapeutic Situation is sometimes necessary because in some cases 
any restriction is violently restimulative of 
miserable nature, To apply this 
child rearing is obviously foolish 

Mr. Glicksman's caustic 
vacuo, could produce a sub 
Glicksman does not bother 


HG POINTS Џеват, 1935 


past restrictions of à | 
principle to methods of normal | 
comments to his children, taken ії 
ID or bitter adolescent; but М 

a z е telling us th itive ways Í 
Which his children enjoy чта: ч tom "hice i they id 
Sonable needs, des e тын positive responses to their a 
ranting anger, as Mr. Glic y expressed anger at situations M. 
giving them contact with tenn Р01005 Out, is a positive factor ^ 
responses to be found » representative emotions and negati | 

With other persons, j normal society. This experience in clas 

asicall sons, in а home environ i i ildren feel 

y accepted and wanted. ; ment in which childre E. 
toward life among teactine ү 1 valuable for norma] develop™ | 
8 rather than passive people. 





— 


In an efr у ow? 
or eir OV. 
$, some parents | t to control th 


. e 
come utterly passive, lose P 
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ee NN 
natural spontaneity, and usual] 
sion. If not relieved, th 


the child. A fe 
so hard at this that they crush their own feelings =a n n 


that the blanks they present to their children are harmful in the 
long run. At a conference of the Child Study Association recent] 
one psychiatrist even suggested that a parent would be wise ~ 
ignore a psychiatrist's advice about action toward his child if h 
could not assimilate this advice within his own personality. ` 
I had Occasion to act as Big Brother to a disturbed and över 


ese comm WA 

counseling, h ents аге not meant to discourage the use of trained 

applied i Е ак» via book, lecture, or clinician. When properly 
» these fruits of so much painstaking investigation can be 


elpful i i 
ien EM Solution of some of the most pressing problems of 


There 


ау crowded wi i 
With harassing critici 1 
A 8 criticism. I have | 
раш of a drawi i — E d e 
ы —in a 
эм ries tae tone, of course. Here is a golden Opportunity 
recognition ending like the proverbial damning with 
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i ittle book, Bringing Up Ourselves, 
faint = ы ана ap жаши of earned recognition 
um de ays “И must be made a happy experience for the сы 
w. To F . і 
to earn recognition. tool, the principles of progressive | 

But, like „р. түш» hands of the unskilled. A worse 
education nt the misuse is more likely to receive attention and to) - 
rock as the typical result by the lay person, thus providing 

ist for the reactionary mill. The moral of this story is to get as] 
P oh expert advice as you can but don't use it as a substitute ШШ 















yourself. Expert advice can help you but it cannot take your place, 


“MUST I DO WHAT I PLEASE NOW?” А similar cnet 
tion is possible with some classroom controversies. The т ern 
d toward fewer rules and more freedom should not degen: 
vi ius a complete absence of rules, resulting in chaos. A fey 
basic rules make the child feel more secure; it may be su 
to some people that this makes the child more creatively D 
tive than complete freedom does. The old system in ip a К 
thing was prescribed by regulation is now regarded as $ ш. 
creative. The obvious compromise is to have rules sugge i. 
not insisted upon. This helps to maintain the inner „ч. рїп 
child while encouraging the teacher to permit certain a T 
ignore these rules in individual situations in which cre | 
hampered. | Ü 
Ты йин: Teachers in the low grades are ee € E. 
get non-specific drawings from their pupils instead о х arai 
people and the like. Since many children have bee зй 
houses and people under the supervision of their ра ic ш) 
teacher’s insistence upon a change may develop rs esi 
insecurity. Although non-specific drawings ate obviously jd not V 
in the case of a well-adjusted child, the curriculum shou ® ig. 
pressed upon the child. In their anxiety to cover the new s d 
lum, some teachers are making this mistake. da t | 
similarly. For example, I witnessed a mother who per. ft 
indignant at a child for using finger paints with 2 
refused to allow him to continue this practice. m 
I must hasten to add that the teachers described abo ttd 
to be blamed at all. Our thorough knowledge of € 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


psychology was considered unnecessary in the conversion of 
teachers to the new program. 


An understanding of the principles discussed here will prevent 


recurrences of that well-known case in which a child, during a 
free play period, said anxiously to his teacher, “Must I do what I 
please now?" In the high schools too one meets students who 
worry when they have a teacher who is entertaining or who is not 
strict enough. Suggestions that are productive for the average 
child, however progressive they may actually be, should not be 
forced on every individual. The problems of freedom for certain 
types of insecure adults (let alone children) are presented very 
clearly by the noted sociologist and psychoanalyst, Erich Fromm, 
‘in his book Escape From Freedom. 

Some of the above ideas are covered in “Making Composition 
Writing Meaningful” by Harold Newman in HIGH POINTS of 
February, 1952. In one of his concluding sentences, Mr. Newman 
states, “T'he compass directions outlined above are really not fet- 
tering to the creativity of the adolescent, which is actually 
strengthened by guidance into a logical pattern.” However, it 
seems to me that he retrogresses in his very next sentence by a 
suggestion that is inconsistent with creativity, "W ben a student's 
composition is marked, it should be on the basis of bow well he 
has succeeded in adhering to these directions.” 

I would suggest a little research project in which separate 
teachers rated creativity of compositions and others rated how 
closely they followed compass directions even of their own making. 
I wonder how close the correlation would be. Lawrence Kaye, in 


HIGH Points of March, 1952, also expresses very forthrightly 
some of the ideas covered above. 


THE FRICTION IN THE BEARINGS. Тһе theoretical physicist 
may deal with weightless levers or frictionless bearings, but the 
engineer cannot. Those who put into effect a program developed 
by theorists in psychology and education should similarly take into 
V pmi the friction in the bearings, namely, the personality 


Ot an average parent or an average teacher on the job at present- 
day salaries. 
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The Slow Learner Is Here to Stay 


OUIS EISMAN _ 
ога Jackson High School 


i schools have always subscribed to the 
: n d the facts belie such protestations 
I the past, and even in the present, the truth is that adolescent 
== n ‘cheerfully denied further education if they failed to 
meet the standards set for college-dominated courses. We enjoy a 
classless society in the harsh, outside world, but unwittingly main. | 
tain and sustain a rigid caste system in our own sheltered schools, 
If a student can not hold his own in competition with the rest, | 
he is branded a slow learner, is termed sub-human and is the” 
target of irate teachers who would oust him as unteachable. All | 
this is done presumably in the interests of the academic pupil who 
does not give us any real trouble. He takes what we give him and 


neatly returns it in his Regents papers. His reward is the diplom 
of the academic coutse. | 


А 7 k 1 
CHANGE. Most teachers have begun to realize that a remar 
able change has taken place in our schools. What has happened | 
is that almost all adolescents now enter high school. Only twenty 
per cent of these have college entrance as their goal. A subs 
number, around thirty per cent, are the very ones who п 
would have reached high school not so long аро. These me E 
slow learners. Because they are unable or unwilling to profit sil 
our traditional college preparatory courses, many teachers К, 
them to be taken out of school at the earliest age, that is, at fft E | 
These slow learners are scholastic pariahs. By occupying One 


й 
of every three seats, they аге alleged to be the cause of rece? 
“debased standards of achievem 


memory and learning.* 


art 
ONE VIEWPOINT. The thesis has been advanced that Ne 
contributing toward the delinquency of the slow learner by 5^. 


ing him in school beyond the age of fifteen. If the school 2 
tains academic standards, 


the slow learner will experien? 
*"The Slow Learner ——A Challen 
man, in September, 1952, Нісн 
10 


„с Bee 
"m 5 В 

ge to Current Practices,” by Elia 
PoINTS, 


SETA „2 
— ——— — 








> é n 0 ; 
ent" and the heaping of scort ^! 
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ТИЕ SLOW THAREER 00 i o OO 
“environment of failure.” If his school has abandoned academic 
standards, then the slow learner enjoys an “environment of 
futility.” Neither, one will 


admit, is desirable nor profitable. One 
may ask, however, what kind of school is it 


environments to exist? Be that as it may, 
slow learners be discharged from school 
sent out to work full time, under the 
well-qualified community agency. 


This suggestion was given by a sincere and able teacher; it 
therefore. deserves to be considered seriously. It is perfectly true 
that teachers, able and experienced, are today suffering acutely 
from the influx of slow learners. To teach these children effectively 
requires more patience and cheerfulness than many of us possess. 
We all know teachers impatient to retire largely because their 
work often presses against the limits of their strength. We know 
mild-mannered and gentle people who utter cruel remarks in 
discussing slow learners. On the other hand, we also know teachers 
who look upon the slow 


learners with tolerance and a sense of 
humor. To them, the slow learner m 


eans an opporttunity to serve 
a group. that desperately needs help. 


that permits such 
it has been proposed that 
at the age of fifteen and 
guidance of an alert and 


LONG RECOGNIZED. 

schools was recognized by 
decades. As recently as 19 
ment met in a national co 
school curriculum. One 
forty-one states met at 
cerned over the large n 
about fifty per cent. 

emphasis on abstract a 
which show that only 


That all was not well in our high 
many thoughtful teachers for over two 
47, the first Commission on Life Adjust- 
nference in Chicago to consider the high 
hundred eighty-four representatives from 

the conference. They were deeply con- 
umbers who drop out before graduation, 
The Commission deplored the universal 
nd verbal learning, in the face of statistics 
twenty per cent enter college. They blamed 
the inflexible college preparatory course for these extensive drop- 
outs. The public also showed concern and asked why such a situa- 


tion was allowed to exist, especially in the face of a very wide 
tange of pupil abilities. 


Someone has said that "equality of opportunity in education 
does not mean identity of opportunity." How can we seriously 
defend the traditional academic course for all pupils? Good 


Citizenship does not rest upon the ability to conjugate verbs or 
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prove a theorem in geometry. The world’s work is carried on by - 
people with an amazing variety of background and training. Why, ; 
then, are teachers so reluctant to introduce a varied program such | 
as the General Course into our schools? There is a hoary cliché | 
to the effect that one man's meat may be another man's poison, - 
And yet we resist the introduction of the General Course and even _ 
countenance the thought of denying our schools to slow learners | 
who have reached the age of fifteen. If a child is unable to profit | 
from the academic course, let us construct one more suited to him, — 
but let us not give him up as a waste of our time. i 


OUR NEW JOB. Our job has slowly but surely shifted from | 
that of teaching merely a subject to that of orienting the student | 
to himself and to a complex society. Our subject is merely the | 
vehicle for our approach to the pupil as a human being. In the ‘ 
face of the fact that a small minority are planning to go to college, E 
we still persist in treating all our students as if they all had college 
as a goal. The fact is that a majority have not the slightest interest Ш 
in preparing for college. Instead of changing our techniques and | 
courses, many teachers are seeking ways to eliminate the non- 
academic pupils. Where the school has gone so far as to organize — 
fairly homogeneous classes in relation to mental ability, we find. | 
many teachers unwilling to teach the slow classes. But even the | 
so-called academic classes аге no longer as docile as they used t0 ` 
be. The fact is that students at all levels of ability no longer will | 
tolerate a pedantic approach to scholarship. Is it not true that 
many traditional subjects, as in science, are nothing mote than 
abbreviated college courses? Ask any college freshman in chem 
istry or physics and he will tell you of his boredom at repeating _ 
what he had in his Regents classes. The Life Adjustment Conr | 
mission, considering these matters, advocated changes designe 
to prepare our students to deal intelligently with a wide variety 0° | 
problems of daily living. i 
The Commission's objective is equally valuable for the academic 
student as well as for the slow learner. It is the job of the profes 
sional schools to turn out scholars. Our job is to turn out wel 1 | 
adjusted adolescents with as much knowledge as they can assi 
ilate and understand. This can be done for pupils at all intelligence 
levels. The Harvard Report of 1945 also advocated a more 260° 


"n? 
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eral education in keeping with the wide range of mental abilities 
of our student body. It was criticized, however, for retaining the 
present framework of traditional subjects. Watered-down courses 
are suitable for no one. A new departure will be necessary. The 
core program is as yet almost non-existent in the senior high 
schools, but signs point to a continued spread of the idea. One 


. must also call attention to the famous 8-year study, begun in 1932 


by the Progressive Education Association. Released from the usual 
college entrance requirements, 1475 students showed on entering 
college that they did as well as, or better than, the control group. 


Perhaps it is time to re-evaluate our academic course as an effective 
educational instrument. 


THE GENERAL COURSE. In many schools slow learners are 
placed in academic classes, to sink or swim. This saves the pro- 
gram committee and the grade advisers a great deal of drudgery. 
But it allows the slow learner to fail regularly and often. In due 
time, he leaves school with a confirmed antipathy to schools and 
to teachers. Eventually, as a taxpayer, he will not clamor for more 


- funds for our schools. 


Throughout the city, a number of schools are making the neces- 
saty effort to organize separate classes of slow: learners. This is a 


first step. The second step has been to initiate a reorganization 


of a curriculum suited to these pupils. This takes time, but it is 
being done, with the cooperation of the Curriculum Bureau and 
the High School Division. We may look forward to a rich curricu- 
lum for the slow learner, if this movement continues, as is likely. 
Instead of being rejected, the slow learners will be welcomed into 
the schools. The educator will demand for the slow learner 
smaller classes, more shops of all kinds, new courses suited for 
him, and sympathetic and capable teachers. A large part of the 
disaffection of teachers of slow learners is really due to the excessive 
ha а of large classes, to an inadequate curriculum, and to the 
‘act that so many teachers fail to accept the evidence that a child 
d high school may actually not be a student, in the old sense of 

€ word. In the new sense of the word, a child in high school is 
а young adult, and may or may not be a student. 


‚Б Stract subject matter may excite some gifted students. To 
t 


Pupils, however, such subject matter may be boring or mean- 
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i i known as the An! 
. . There is a widespread phenomenon à ù 
eaves Snob. Its genesis most likely occurred in our high 
school classes where he learned to detest his brighter colleagues | 
Are we not equally guilty when we indulge in intellectual snobbism) 














The slow learner may be a washout in the academic course. In the 


outside world, however, he will most likely hold down a job; real | 
а daily paper; buy the most advertised nostrums and appliances 
buy a house and a cat; marry and raise a family; entertain his 


‘ends at home; in fact, he will do most of the things educated Е 
га ш, But he will never thrill to the joys of a mathematical! | 


theorum, the theories of osmosis, or the intricacies of Wagners 
| Ж 
music. How many people can? 


e deluding ourselves if we believe that our academic) 
E 2; results in "demie understanding. It is well-known that 
the ability to pass an examination in a subject is not synonymous 
with enlightenment. Slow learners cannot even pass our Own Е: 
Are these tests designed so well that they measure the inner gro 
of the child? What do we really know about the changes that go 01 


in our pupils? All we know is that in a well-planned course, the slow) | 
learner visibly improves daily. He improves most 1n а social wapi 


but tests do not show much perceptible assimilation of organi 
knowledge. Under the guidance of able teachers and. ader 
courses, these students become better people, develop mor MME 
confidence and acquire a respect for teachers and ане ne 
linary problems usually have statted years before hig ^ xl 
Much can be done to dissipate these, by sympathetic hand o d 
offering a course that these students recognize to be мск fe 
helping them live a self-respecting adolescent, as well as adult, ^ 


A NAIVE PROPOSAL. The hope that the community e 
up an agency to find full-time work and to guide the fifteen in 
old slow learners is naive. Such an agency, even if it were POP” И 
to find the large numbers of qualified and dedicated people ле oll 
for the plan, would soon become impotent. The “case load odi | 
be large, too large for the staff provided by а niggardly ы sal 
wise inadequate budget. The fate of such an agency has siio 
been to battle hardened budget directors or even civic OPPO rel. 
as being another “frill.” Our own school system has long § ing f 
from inadequate funds to do all the many worthwhile thi 
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wants to do. It therefore seems unlikely that such an agency would 
ever be able effectively to meet the problem of the slow learner. 

Employers, too, ate overburdened with details and will frown 
upon the idea of becoming benefactors for unteachable(?) pupils. 
They will resent the intrusion of educators and social workers into 
their busy plants. They will not want to fill out forms, answer 
questions and make out reports on the progress of the youngsters 
in their care. Their policy has long been to demand experienced 
workers, not beginners. This policy is bound to continue. It is, 
therefore, unwise to place much hope in the cooperation of the 
average employer in this project. It is also utopian to expect labor 


organizations to sit idly by and see a return to child labor and its 
depressing effects on wages. 


A SANE APPROACH. The slow learner is here to stay. We 
must become reconciled to the idea that all pupils of high school 
age, not merely those capable of academic learning, are our 
responsibility. We would do ourselves great harm in the eyes of 
our community if we were to adopt a policy of rejection. No 
parent believes his child is unteachable. Certainly, no parent can 
accept a second-class citizenship for his child. Our job is to help 
each child, whatever his level of ability, to find himself and to 
develop his capabilities. 

It will not be easy, but we can put our heads together and find 
ways of reorganizing our curriculum for the benefit of the pupils, 
not the colleges. We can fight for a larger school budget, for 
reduced class size, for the elimination of double sessions, for more 
teaching positions, for more guidance counseling. We can demand 
that our leaders find the money to employ trained psychologists to 
help us in educating the slow learners. Experts from the colleges 
should be employed to help us find out what is best for the slow 
learner, even if what they may recommend will cost a great deal 
of money. Such an approach is ethically sound and would win 
Support sooner than a policy of rejecting students or asking out- 
Siders to train them. In the meantime, let us stop bemoaning our 
ate and face up to the situation coolly and with determination. 
Teaching has never been a bed of roses. If it is today a bed of 


thorns, well, that may be remedied by discarding an outmoded . 


Curriculum. The time for a change is now! 
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The Name Is Hoover! 


CHARLES A. TONSOR T 
Grover Cleveland High School 1 






The school band was parading on Fifth Avenue, principal a 
the guide spot. A patrolman holding back the crowd waved his | 
hand and called, “Hello, Doc!” and as the principal turned toward 
him, shook his hand warmly as if meeting a long lost friend, say- 
ing, “The name is Hoover!” Then they parted and the parade 
moved on. ; 

Fifteen years before, Hoover had been referred to the office as 
one who could not learn, who was a nuisance, and should be ex. 
cluded from school. A brief conference at that time showed that 
things were not going well. In elementary school he had been 
labeled by his mates as a “dope.” Teachers had agreed he was 
“dull.” Things were not good at home. When nothing happened, 


teachers took the easy way; they all failed him. He had been com- £- 


ing now and then to my office; so he did not hesitate to come to | 
tell me he was going to quit. | | 

We made plans. For a job and for work at night school. Then 
came the war. He served and served well. He studied in U.S.A.FI. 
and the war over, took the examination for patrolman and passed. | 
A "dope"? There was always something attractive about the lad. 
He would open up to those who would listen and at least try © 
follow through. He rebelled at the treatment he received from 
some; yet he bore no grudges. Today the law and order of our 09 
depends on the likes of him—the police force. 


CAUSE AND CURE. He had quit because— 
1. He had never been told clearly and unequivocably 
what he must do. (The army did.) 


2. What he was doing had no relation to what ap- 


parently life held in store for him. (In the army, 
it was survival.) 


oce cha immenso rna 


3. People were more willing to brand him this or that 
than to sit down and work out his problems wi 
him. (In the army, he was 70/2.) 


4. He could find no solution to his situation. (The i 
army made education attractive.) { 


THE NAME IS HOOVER 


We as teachers are responsible for that because— 


1. 


2. 


4. 





We are too much absorbed in teaching subjects to 
ask “why” about the ‘pupil and his performance. 


We have made the problem seem insurmountable 
by heaping up demerits or by continually “sending 
him to the office.” 


. We have labeled him. As one teacher said of his 


class: “I don’t know whether to call that aggrega- 
tion animal, vegetable, or mineral.” 


We have built a distrust of adults so that he quits 
rather than consult them. 


What then can the teacher do? 


1. 


2 
3 
4. 
5 


USING GROUP PRESSURE. Recently, the principal coached 
the ball team. The Dean of Boys came in one morning and said, 


Use student group pressure. 


. Be absolutely fair. 
. Be ready to help. 


Praise improvement. 


. Ask to what extent he may be to blame for the 


situation. 


“I have to report your best hitter, your home-run king.” 
“What for?” 


“He came to my office asking to be excused because he felt ill. 
He gave me a 'phone number at which to call up his father. The 
Voice sounded young; so I sent the truant officer to investigate. 
E е place was a candy store, and no adult had ’phoned, only a 

y. 


The principal wrote a note to the team captain stating the facts. 
he captain called the team together, and all during the day the 
team was on the culprit’s neck. Just before the close of school the 
. Captain came to the principal's office and said,” "Hoover has been 
Coking for you all day. You've been busy. He'll see you at prac- 
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tice.” The principal reached practice purposely а little late, to g тнк ылаары 
Hoover watch the team practice. The urge was too great! Hooy = yong people who have been hurt. They are strength of per- 
asked to practice, and the captain consented. When the princi sonality, understanding, great patience, a sense of humor, and 
arrived, he sat on the coach's bench and talked with player, il faith. If one e y" d person laughing at himself, his situa- 
they went in and came out. — -— E | pe жын Г om eds S ES 2 Ев а ы 4 aa 
Es pes "BD А уе " LM ‘ok a | уои me: him started your way. Let him feel that you эма: strength 
сасна à : wo » he as manifested by your courage to meet issues and he will begin to 
said. "I was a big fool to pull off that kid stunt. | — lean on you for support. Give him support, but lead him to make 
The principal stated his own position: You see, Hoover, oy фе solution. Insight comes only if he acts. It does not come from 
ES Im only coach, к кыы, : have he do ла чів n . precepts but as he applies precepts. And don't be too troubled at 
regulations require a coach to do. expect a coach to abide by 


` backslidings. Here you need faith. They will happen, but if the 
the regulations, I must abide by them. When the dean’s notie young person admits them and plans to avoid them, there will be 


came in, I had no alternative but to act. Tomorrow morning you final success. 
get to the dean’s office and see him. Tell him what you have told If, as teachers, we cease to brand young people, if we remember 
me. I am sure he will not hold it against you if he feels you mea (а: often the most troublesome ones are running away from an 
what you say. But until you settle the matter I have to follow tht intolerable situation, we can start setting them straight. We can- 
rales” |, пог guarantee solutions. Perhaps not until the boy has severed his 
He did. He came to my office with a note from the deaf 640 «ас ер may hindsight help develop insight and 
he had made arrangements to work off the demerits involved ant “The i lense ^ Troe к” way we may feel a handclasp and hear, 
that the boy could play. The team had made the boy see thing p 
from the students’ point of view. Some day as we meet him # 
life, we shall hear, "The name's Hoover!” 


——————— 


—«»—— · 


PROBLEM IN REHABILITATION. Тһе fundamental proble — е den - Eo МА 
in rehabilitation is to make the young person Jike the kind! EL азаа ы eens, | 
person he ought to be and to like and respect himself, The diff \ не, p Spe by edict is to give a false definition of success 
student has come to form an attitude toward himself that x талына ра Wriston of Brown University 
the attitude of his teachers, his family, and his neighbors. iy T rw бойок. ЭЙ all in all ' 
just plain no good. Being plain no good, he has to be hand! stamp life lc ‘life as сечі era 
authority and when authority becomes severe, he must either SY "Life is real, , 
mit and change, or rebel. It is usually the latter. Life is earnest 

Re-education is needed, and once its need is recognized а chan И, And the gaol is not the goal.” 
comes over the individual. Yet he will submit to a re-educt 


: 1 he wi | How many teachers feel that abolition of school failure by edicts 
routine only if the person who tries it is one he respects an т has caused poor results іп the fundamental skills of reading 
If the boy has been hurt badly, he will at first resist strenuo is and arithmetic?. 

If it has been forced upon him, hatred will result and һа | Jacob Mann, Head of Annex 
powerful repellant. Moreover there is also the fear he may ^". 


posing himself to being hurt again, or he may suspect ош к. 
Five qualities are demanded of those who would r&€^ | 
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пе EXperimenral vore Program in the ; | 
High Schools of New York City q 


KATHARINE W. HAUBER 


In the midst of controversy, the following is written to ey hy, 
the present experimental core program in our high schools. n Ч 
hoped that this statement will serve to clarify the picture. 4 

The high schools of New York have made many adjustments v 
meet changing educational needs. There have been modification, 
of course of study, establishment of the General Diploma, is. 

creased use of the media which play so large a part in the edoi 
tion of modern youth—the radio, moving pictures, television. 

Among these efforts to meet the needs of youth and to make ed. 
cation а more vital and meaningful part of the youngster's life is the 
experimental core program. It is founded on the belief that: 


teacher, given a larger block of time in which to get acquainted” 


with all of his pupils and responsibility for guidance in its broadest 
sense, can plan an-educational program for that class which will 
promote the growth of the pupils in it. Perhaps the following: 


quotation from a statement made at a recent meeting will em 
phasize the important characteristics of “the core”: 


“1. The teacher must be committed to the idea that his main 
function is the all around development of the pupil; in other 
words that his aim is to develop better human beings. This 
he must accept as a responsibility, planning for it as an 1? 
portant outcome of his teaching. x * 

"2. The teacher must have a class at least two periods and, 1 
possible, be the homeroom teacher and guidance counse or 
for that class. 

“3, There must be some pupil-teacher planning. 

“4. The program should be functional, i.e., based on direct exp 
ience as far as possible, accepting the fact that it Can? 
wholly be based on direct experience. 

"5. The ‘core’ should to some extent use the workshop tech- 
nique.” i 

(For a fuller description of the essentials of the program a 
Suggestions to Teachers of Experimental Core Classes, Curricu 
lum Bulletin 1950-1951, Series No. 2, Pages 4-6.) 


Because of the adjustment of the program in core cl 


° ogo o a ^1 S 
needs, interests, and abilities of pupils in them, core program соќ 
from school to school and from teacher to teacher. In ОП 


f 


asses tO 


$ 
| 
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EXPERIMENTAL CORE PROGRAM 


class or group for example, a problem may be attacked and solu- 
tions offered without any research in books or other printed mate- 
rial; in a bright class or group the same problem may take a 
decidedly bookish slant. In one, creative writing or discussion of 
values may result from a newspaper account of the Schuster 
murder; in another, from viewing excerpts from the film Captains 
Courageous; in another, from reading David Copperfield; in an- 
other, from an unfinished story. The major concern is not material 
to be learned but material which will be most useful to a particu- 
lar group for a particular purpose. The emphasis is on "Why we 
need to know it," "How we can learn it," ‘not "What we must 
learn." 





HISTORY.  Experimentation with core programs started in our 


high schools in 1944 when the Experience Curriculum was intro- 


duced at Midwood High School. (See Нісн Points, 3:16-26, 
January, 1948, for a report and an evaluation.) This program is 
still part of the Midwood curriculum. Next, the High School of 
Science introduced an integrated program in the 9th year. In 1948, 
the High School Division allotted teacher-time for further ex- 
perimentation with the General Course, and the XG Program with 
core classes for slow learners was born. This program, headed by 
Assistant Superintendent Harrison C. Thomas, was developed 
through meetings of core teachers and of core chairmen, news- 
letters, and visiting supervisors, but the teachers were given a free 
hand to create a curriculum and to use methods which would be 
of most benefit to the slow learners in those classes. The Bureau 
of Curriculum Research and the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
8ave advisory help. 


After three years of experience with the XG Program, mate- 
terials were assembled and incorporated in a publication, Sug- 
&esizons to Teachers of Experimental Core Classes. Other material 
was mimeographed and distributed under the titles Science for 
Slow Learners, Mathematics for Slow Learners, Books for Slow 
Learners, Experience in Recordkeeping. Because the program is 

‘ing developed in the classroom by teachers and pupils, it was 
Mens that these publications reflected experience with slow 
“агпегѕ, More recent experiments with core classes of average and 
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better than average pupils are expected to produce a new cro, ; 
units and materials. | 9р of 
In September, 1951, with the expansion of the exper 


other than slow learners, the name XG Program was dro 





iment е 
Core Program substituted. In September, 1951, to offer оруу 
tunity for concentrated study of the core curriculum in dies 
kinds of classes, William C. Bryant High School, Long Island Ciy t 


High School, and Morris High School organized the entire Оф 
year into core classes. In the spring of 1952 there are twenty-eight | 
high schools with experimental core classes. Most of these core - 


classes are in grades 9 and 10. There are a few core classes for 
slow learners in grades 11 and 12. Although most of these classes | 
combine English and social studies, there are other combinations: 


science and English, English and typewriting, mathematics and! 


English, science and mathematics, art and English. Again it'i 
important to mention that while there is some fusion of subject 


matter in these classes, the emphasis is on the development of the | 


pupil in socially desirable directions. 


PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. Following are problems pre f 


sented by the introduction of the core curriculum in our academic 
high schools. Some progress toward their solution can be reported. 


1. Teacher Training. Because every teacher and supet- 
visor in the Program is a trained subject-mattet 
specialist, each has had to reorient his thinking, ех". 
periment with new or different techniques, learn to. 
adjust old techniques to different situations. It was, 
therefore, essential that teacher training be an 1m- 
portant part of the program. To that end, frequent - 
meetings of teachers have been held in each school 
and on a city-wide basis, to provide opportunity for 
the exchange of ideas and "know-how." To supple- 
ment these meetings, newsletters which pass along 

information gleaned from core classes and from 

research in educational literature are sent to evety 

teacher in the Program. The assignment of pupil- 

teachers to core classes is evidence of the coopera- 

tion of colleges in the preparation of new teachers 
угу 


Pped and | 
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2. Material, When it is recognized that the range of 
reading ability in a slow-learner class is from, let us 
say, 3 to 8, the search for easier reading materials 
and sources which do not require reading skill is 
imperative. No one textbook can be used; no one 
"easy' pamphlet. The problem is multiplied in 
heterogeneous classes where the different abilities 

require a wide assortment of materials. Fortunately, 
the solution is not as difficult as it may seem but it 
does require considerable reorientation in thinking. 
It is important to broaden the concept of learning 
"materials" to include experiences, people, and com- 
munity resources. It is important to recognize that 
much can be learned without reference to books at 
all; to accept the fact that the traditional classics of 
high school courses are not necessarily sacred. Thus, 
a ninth-year student with a third-year reading level 
may learn about government from a carefully 
planned visit to a court and from discussions which 
precede and follow it. His neighbor with a ninth- 
year reading level may be encouraged to read widely 
in order to help to prepare the whole class, readers 
and non-readers alike, for the experience. Thus, 
both have learned some important things about our 
government, but have done it in different ways, 
using different materials. Meanwhile, a good selec- 
tion of books in the classroom library — dealing 
with hobbies and teen-age problems, or containing 
interesting stories—may encourage the poor reader 
to read. For these reasons emphasis in the program 
has not been on the creation of "new" materials but 
on a search for materials in all fields which would 
serve as learning aids for different kinds of pupils. 
For example, the inventory of firms owned by the 
high schools is seldom used by teachers who might 
borrow those films. The stockpile of books and 
pamphlets in department bookrooms and offices is 
seldom tapped by teachers in other departments. 
Museums, libraries, and the business community 
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ave programs for high-school pupils which seem 
= е, be зылат known by high-school faculties. 
Information on these resources has been collected 
and distributed to core teachers, and special pro- 
grams have been planned by museums and libraries. 


3. Specialization. The problem of trying to help pupils 
чо integrate their experience as they travel daily 
from specialist to specialist in the high school has 
long been recognized. The homeroom teacher and 
the guidance counselor have usually been entrusted 
with this specialty, with the result that few subject 
teachers accept guidance as a major responsibility. 
The core program offers a different solution. It 
offers the teacher fewer pupils to teach in a longer 
block of time, with the result that the core teacher 
stands a better chance of knowing his pupils than 
any other person in the school. It encourages the 
+ teacher to explore other fields of work in order to 
learn for himself how two or more subjects can be 
fused to make them more meaningful for the child. 
It expects the teacher to serve as guidance counselor 
so far as he is able and to call in specialists when 
the need is evident. Thus the core program cuts 
across long-established lines and by its nature chal- 
lenges the traditional organization. Naturally this 
has created problems which are not easily resolved, 
but they must be if the core program is to find its 
place in the high-school curriculum. 


UNFINISHED STORY. It is not easy to measure success Of 
failure of the program to date because of the many different ап 

variable factors mentioned in this report. However, there has been 
some objective evaluation. The Experience Corriculum at Mid- 
wood was evaluated by J. Wayne Wrightstone and George Fot 
lano of the Bureau of Educational Research (see Нісн POINTS; 
3:35-42, January, 1948). The growth in reading and arithmetic 
computational skills in selected KG classes was measured by 
William B. Reiner of the same office, with the resulting general 
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summary that the XG core groups made satisfactory progress in 
terms of their abilities. Reports on cutting, truancy, and discipline 
would indicate that XG classes have high holding power. The 
core programs at Long Island City and Bryant High Schools are 


' being evaluated by a committee of three principals and three 


chairmen and by the Bureau of Educational Research. 

Subjective evaluation by teachers and supervisors of the pro- 
gram would indicáte that a large number of pupils in core classes 
have shown evidence of desirable changes in behavior patterns 
and that many teachers, having re-evaluated their educational 
objectives, have grown professionally and have begun to make 
more effective adjustments both in core classes and in regular 
subject-matter classes. i 

This is the core story to date. As far as possible this account has 
skirted controversial issues in order to clarify the existing program. 
Much more must be written and much more debate should take 


place if “the core” is to play an important part in the emerging 
high-school curriculum. 


READ ANY GOODS BOOKS LATELY? 


A truly good book teaches me better than to read it. I must 
soon lay it down, and commence living on its hint ... What I 
began by reading, I must finish by acting. 

| $ —Thoreau 
` Some books leave us free and some books make us free. 
—Emerson 


I like a good non-friction book. 
—Jimmy Durante 
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The American Teacher* . | | 
ANDREW б. CLAUSON, JR. 


invitati to me for this evening's meeting sug. 
es anal a omis in Out Schools." Ill do chased 
but the title of my talk will not be “Communism in Our Schools” 
but “The American Teacher.” I've changed the title because I 
want the picture as it is. Justice demands it—justice to the 999 
loyal teachers as well as to the remaining one who is disloyal. This 


I quote—999 to 1—is true for the nation. As might be | 
ol tee were more in New York City. If we accept the © 


statement of Dr. Bella Dodd, who recently testified before the 
Senate Sub-committee on Internal Security, there may have been 
as many as several hundred subversive teachers among the 35,000 
men and women who taught school in this city in the year 1944, 
some time prior to the time when Dr. Dodd severed her connec- 
tion with the Communist Party. This would include many substi- 
tute teachers who have since severed their connection with the 


school system. At any rate the number of Communist teachers | 


in New York City is less than one-third of one per cent. 


In weighing the validity of these figures for today, we must | 
remember that 1944 was a time of considerable Soviet popularity 


in this country because of our having been the more-than-strange 
bed-fellows of war. 


We must also remember that Soviet popularity has waned t0 | 


the vanishing point during the past six years and that, as of now, 
there is a definite attitude of hostility between the United € 
and Russia. This change in the international situation has certain j 
been reflected in the decreasing numbers of Communist Party mem: 
bers and sympathizers. There is no doubt that Dr. Dodd’s figure 
for 1944 has greatly shrunk during the past six years. 

So let me begin with the American Teacher. 


The American Teacher 


In the first place he is loyal to American ideals. This is а loyal 
that springs both from contract and from conviction; from © 





*Remarks by the President of the Board of Education, at Annual Meet 
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ing of Tottentots, Fort Wadsworth Officers’ Club, Fort Wadsworth, State 
Island, September 18, 1952. ub, Fort Wadsw 
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tract because he is hired by and paid by the American people to 
educate American children for life in America today; from con- 
viction because, having studied American history, he is familiar 
with the pangs that brought our nation to birth; he knows our 
astounding growth from the status of a colony to that of the 
greatest power on the face of the globe; he knows the pains 
accompanying such rapid growth; he knows the dangers of sudden 
accession to world power; he knows our weaknesses as a nation, 
knows our dreams and visions, and, most important, he knows he 
wants an ever better America under the Constitution. He believes, 
and he is right, that if he does the job he has prepared himself for, 
a better and stronger America will continue to tell its story to 
history because he has helped young Americans to become better 
and stronger individual citizens. The best teachers are never com- 
placent about the present, and never hopeless about America's 
future. 

In the second place, the American teacher respects the in- 
dividual. He says with Jefferson: "I have sworn upon the altar of 
God eternal hostility against every form of tyranny over the mind 
of man." But with an inborn love for truth and order, the Ameri- 
can teacher also swears hostility to anarchy and confusion in the 
mind of man. So he finds himself working with both hands; with 
one hand he levels the barriers that impede the student's search 
for the right information and truth; with the other hand he sets 
limits in logic; he sets up signposts along the road so that his 
pupils may search in the right direction and may recognize the 
truth when they find it. 


The American teacher knows that children differ in capacities, 
and he respects their differences and aids each child according to 
his strength. He sees in one child a young rebel who may perhaps 
8tow to be the stabilizing influence in his community thirty years 
hence; in another child he sees a shy and sensitive nature that 
requires an altogether different approach. 


When, in retrospect, the American teacher sees his pupils, he 
Sees a gallery of portraits, each distinguishable from every other. 


. The third qualifying characteristic of the good American teacher 
18 good ethical character. By an unstretched definition this char- 
acteristic of ethical character includes the two previously men- 
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tioned characteristics; 
respect for the individual. 

By good ethical character in а teacher I mean a deep personal · 
desire to live up to the highest moral principles that we have 
inherited from the past. It is the desire to speak the truth, to love 
one's neighbor, to respect his rights and property, and to live 
according to the commands uttere ount | 
to the words of Christ on another mountain. High ethical character 
implies the desire and the effort to live according to these great 

precepts which make up the core of the ideals that American 
teachers offer our children. They are mote important than the 
most important information because they shape the ends to which. 
that information may be put. For example, numbers may be used | 
for honest conclusions or for fraud (I am not here referring to 
accountants in spite of your questioning eyebrows). The att of 
writing may be used to present truth unalloyed or truth perverted. 
A knowledge of science permits an admixture of elements to . 


prolong life or to take it away. Ethics determines the uses of life | | 


and knowledge. е: 

The entire educational structure collapses if children are taught 
about things, but not about the proper uses of things. It would | 
be better to place a crowbar in the hands of a gorilla and turn 


him loose on Broadway-than to teach a generation of young men . 


and women how to speak, write and read and figure without em- 
phasizing the noble moral uses for which such knowledge is made. 

This is why high ethical character is the prime quality everyone 
looks for in a teacher; it is a quality found in abundance in the vast 
majority of our teachers. 


The Communist as а Teacher | 
f of 


How does the Communist Party member rate as а teache 
American youth? Permit me to make three tests: 

1. Can be in good faitb sign a contract witb the 
American people to teach American ideals to Amert- 
can youth? 

2. Will he have respect for the individual child, re 
gardless of race, color, creed, or ability? 


3, Does he possess good ethical character? 





that is, loyalty to American ideals and { 


don Mount Sinai and according | 
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The answer to each of these questions is, of course, no! But let 
us examine briefly the reasons why the Communist Party member 
fails all three tests. 

It is obvious that when a teacher is loyal to a foreign power he 
cannot teach American boys and girls how to grow up to be good 
American citizens. But in practice it is not so easy to catch him. 
Take a smart "party-line" teacher. He will teach the truth about 
America, but not the whole truth. For instance, he will teach that 
for a long time now the American Negro has suffered injustice at 
the hands of those who believe in white supremacy. He will use 
any number of examples, past and present, to illustrate this. He will 
also neglect to show the great strides taken in the past few years to 


correct these injustices; he will ignore the growing numbers of ` 


Negro employees in our city, the recent appointments of Negroes 
to high positions in the Board of Education and the Police De- 
partment; the effective work of the State Commission Against 
Discrimination; the ever-widening opportunities for Negroes in 


- the professions. By omitting important features such as these, the 


subversive teacher distorts the picture. 


However, the most efficient type of investigation could never 
warrant the ouster of a teacher as subversive because of what he 
omitted to teach. Nothing short of an outright assertion of dis- 
loyalty to America could warrant his dismissal; and even then the 
disloyal statement would have to be appraised in the light of the ` 
motivation for the particular lesson. We agree that a teacher who 
holds allegiance to a foreign power should be dismissed from the 
American classroom, but with regard to his teaching, though it 
may in fact be subversive it is altogether too difficult to prove it to 
be subversive. We therefore concentrate on the question of his 
membership in the Communist Party. 

Second, the Communist teacher cannot respect the individual. 
In contrast to Jefferson, he must say: "I have sworn"—not upon 
the altar of God, but at the tombs of Marx and Lenin—"“to do 
everything that Stalin directs me to do.” 

In contrast to the American teacher, the Communist teacher 
i he mentally views the gallery of all his former pupils sees 

€m without distinctions, without individualities of their own. 


The Communist teacher in an American school serves under a 
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i —the limits to his search for truth have been set; 
fal b hoc by da rae Ine In our free American schools we 
do not want teachers who are fettered to an alien power. 

Finally, we want American teachers to have high ethical char- 
acter. I've mentioned some of the things this means to i We in 
America inherit the noblest teachings of the noblest re до га 
the ages and, though Catholics, Jews, and Protestants often dis- 
agree, sometimes so violently that their brothers-in-religion must 
blush for them, we do have a common belief concerning what 
makes for the good life. Our common belief is based upon the 
Word of God. 


distinguishing characteristic of the good man, the 
Nee good life, is the positive refusal to be expedient 
when expedience conflicts with moral principle. The " 
has no moral principle to conflict with expedience. He — e 
words of both Testaments, the Old and the New. To the ш 
munist they are not merely Myths as Hitler maintained; » E 
Communist they are but calculated lies designed to con ne 
people. To the Communist the end justifies the means. e , a 
passing, let us remember that every crook in America lives by 


same amoral philosophy. War and politics make strange bed- И 


fellows; philosophy makes stranger. 


i ve. | 
It is axiomatic that you cannot give what you do not hav 


Conversely you can give only what you already have. The ust 
can teacher has a loving understanding of America—her str e 
her weaknesses, and her hopes for the future; the American tea а 
respects each child as an individual and he trusts him de : 
American teacher has high moral principles. The Cin 
teacher is devoid of all these traits; the Communist teacher : i 
a picture of America with her weaknesses overemphasize b 
distorted—he predicts her final collapse; the Communist а bi 
places the individual in a faceless gallery janitored by Sta = out 
principles are the directives issued by the “janitor.” You giv 
only what you have within. 


i ism 

There is so much more that should be said about orp 
versus American democracy that I feel almost dishonest in say 
so little, but I engaged to be brief. 
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THE AMERICAN TEACHER 
Procedural Pattern 


Here in New York City some of our teachers have belonged in 
the past, or do now belong to the Communist Party. We have for 


some time now considered the Communist Party to Бега foreign 
conspiracy rather than a political party. Therefore we have been 
doing two things—dismissing Proved Communists as teachers and 
urging others to re-examine the P with a view toward break- 
ing sincerely with their affiliation. So # 


ar the record is as follows: 
Teachers dismissed . . . 9 


Teachers now under Suspension ...8 
Teachers who resigned when summoned for question- . 
ing . . . between 20 and 30 
Teachers who have sincerely, as far as we can deter- 
mine, broken with the Party . . . perhaps a half 
dozen. A number of others are under investigation. 
Here is how we work: A report is received at the Board of 
Education that a certain teacher is now, or has been, a member 
of the Communist Party. We investigate all such reports, but give 
Breater credence to those names which are submitted by an 
authorized city, state, or national investigating committee. The 
teacher named is questioned by an Assistant Corporation Counsel 
assigned to the Board of Education by the Mayor. If the Corpora- 
tion Counsel is satisfied that the charge is spurious, the investiga- 
tion is dropped; otherwise he recommends further questioning. 
Finally the teacher is questioned by the Superintendent of Schools 
or his representative, and if he refuses to answer he is brought up 
On charges of insubordination, and conduct unbecoming a teacher. 
he Superintendent then files charges and a Trial Examiner is 
appointed by the Board of Education. The hearings are public, 
and the teacher may be represented by counsel. If the teacher is 
Proved to be a member of the Communist Party, or if he refuses 


to answer the questions concerning his membership in the Party, 
he will be dismissed. 


In conclusion, it is most important that we protect the unjustly 
accused teacher. If a reasonable doubt exists as to his guilt, no 
charges will be made. We are permitting a half-dozen former 
mmunist Party members to remain in our schools because we 
ае giving them the benefit of the doubt. We are willing to believe 
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that their break with the party was sincere. We are bending over 4 


backwards in this matter. It is important that you know this— — 


for, should we act impulsively, hurling accusations without cay. | 
tion, there would be total eclipse of teacher-morale; the children _ 


in the schools would go wild; and the American tradition of fair - 
play and of the dignity and worth of the individual would suffer 
staggering defeat. That, precisely, is what the Communist teacher 
wants. M 
Just one more word about recent experiences. Following the 
filing of charges against the eight teachers now under suspension, - 


and at the request of State Commissioner Wilson, the Corporation | 


Counsel of New York City agreed to an informal "stay" pending 


a determination by Dr. Wilson of the issues involved. At that time | 


we were acting upon the assumption that a decision would be 


forthcoming within a reasonably short time. After waiting six 


months, we now find that the office of Dr. Wilson may be await- _ 


ing a decision by the Appellate Division in the case of the eight | 


other teachers dismissed by us in January, 1951. Although this | 
appeal was taken many months ago by the same attorneys as 1n 
the present case, it has not been prosecuted. These attorneys are, 
in turn, awaiting the outcome of the appeal to Dr. Wilson before 
deciding whether to prosecute their appeal before the Appellate 
Division. Thus we found ourselves in the midst of a vicious circle 
of delaying tactics which prevent us from proceeding with heat- 
ings, from suspending or even bringing charges against other 
teachers, or from questioning a teacher about his membership ig 
the Communist Party, even though reliable information in ОШ 
possession indicates good reason for thus questioning such teacher. 
To put an end to this increasingly untenable and embarrassing 
situation, on September 8th I finally requested the. State Com- 
missioner to be relieved of this “stay.” Dr. Wilson granted the 
release, and on October 1st hearings on the cases of the eight 
teachers will begin. 


Our investigations will be continued. We shall use all cautio? 
and саге, and move slowly. We refuse to be hurried ог #0116 
either by Communist propaganda which would attempt to pre” 
pitate us into our first mistake or by over-zealous “patriots” who 
are more interested in prosecution than in the perpetuation 0 
American traditions of fair play and justice. 





Secretarial Studies in the Machine Age 


ESTHER SANDRY 
Central Commercial High School 


. Although stenography and bookkeeping are the two major 
courses for students of commercial subjects, the knowledge and 
operation of office machines are so much a part of business life 


today that no student's preparation is complete without an intro- 
duction to these machines. | 


Just as the mastery of typewriting is essential for the compe- 
tent stenographer, familiarity with ‘the more common adding, 


calculating, and bookkeeping machines is essential for the full- 
fledged bookkeeper. 


If the trend is toward the increased use of machines for office 
work, why do we limit the teaching of shorthand in the New York 
City secondary schools to the two manual systems, Pitman and 
Gregg shorthand? 


Students who have seen moving pictures of a courtroom, 
wherein’ a stenotypist is taking testimony, sometimes ask their 
teachers why the public schools do not teach machine shorthand. 
The court stenographer, tapping the keys of a small tape-recording 
machine, seems to be performing a very easy and effortless task. 


LIMITATIONS OF MACHINE SHORTHAND. There are 
‘several reasons why it is not feasible to teach machine shorthand 
in the public schools. To begin with, there is the factor of the 
high cost of the machine. When a student enrolls in either Pitman 
ot Gregg shorthand, the only item which the school is required to 
supply is a textbook. The student usually buys his own stenography 
notebooks and pencils. When he is ready to apply for a position, 
the skill is in his head and hands. He does not need any tools 
Outside of pencil and paper. 

If the secondary schools were to teach machine shorthand, there 
would be the initial cost of a machine for each student for class 
use, What would the student use for home practice? It is an estab- 
lished fact that a skill like shorthand cannot be learned without 
Supplementary drill by the student. Would the school then supply 
each student with a machine to keep at home, or would the student 
Carry the machine back and forth between home and school? 
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Even if the schools were willing to undertake the expenditure _ 


for machine shorthand, there would still.remain the problem of 


ility: imself as a stenographer, the ^. 
tudents’ employability: To offer himself 3 
== mi have to be equipped with a machine. Would 4 
parents be willing to invest a sum of money to supply their chil. 1 
dren with machines when the students were ready to seek employ. - 


ment? Obviously, employers could not be expected to supply 
machines, as long as there are stenographers available whose only 
requirements are pencil and paper. i; 


Another problem that would accompany machine shorthand | 


would be the inevitable breakdown and need for repair of the 


machines. Aside from the additional expense to the schools, it is. | 


obvious that the temporary breakdown of the machine would 
prevent students from continuing with their practice. Even allow- 
ing for the provision of extra machines in the schoolrooms, there 
would be no provision for breakdown of machines used for 
homework. / 


One of the strongest arguments given for the use of machine : 


i i ‘obtainable wi hines. 
shorthand is the high speed obtainable with these mach 
Granting the possibility of high speed, has it been established 
whether the same amount of time and effort devoted to the m. 
sition of high speed in either Pitman or Gregg shorthand wo 


not produce the same results as those obtained by the use of. 


machine shorthand? 


Despite the most painstaking efforts on the part of both teachers , | 


and students, the rate of failure in Pitman and Gregg ee 
is considerable, because of students’ lack of proficiency in spe E 
vocabulary, and rhetoric. There is nothing in machine stenography 
that would overcome these basic deficiencies of our students. к 
The mete ability to take dictation at speeds of 175 to 250 rw 
a minute is not in itself an unmixed blessing. Students — : 
such an ability would find it extremely difficult to obtain “= 
ment, since positions requiring such speeds are nearly always 
ature adults. | 
ы the use of Pitman or Gregg shorthand, students ae 
rates between 80 and 120 words a minute, depending җы” 
length of study. For the requirements of the average office, Е 
speeds аге more than adequate. It would therefore seem da 
despite the trend toward mechanization of business subjects, 
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manual systems of shorthand bes 
school students. 





t meet the needs of secondary- 


PITMAN AND GREGG SHORTHAND. Although Pitman 
and Gregg are rival shorthand systems in the New York City high 
schools, they both have stood the test of time and have elements in 
common which have made them successful in withstanding com- 
petition from other systems. 


The publishers of both systems have simplified their textbooks 
recently, so that both systems may present their theory within fifty 
units. Although Pitman and Gregg shorthand are dissimilar in 
appearance, Pitman being geometric and Gregg cursive, the two 
systems have a surprising number of similarities. Both systems are 
written phonetically; both have curved and straight strokes; both 
introduce consonants in pairs like "f and v, "t and d." Both 
systems use dots and dashes to distinguish vowels; both have an 
alternate way of writing a common letter like "s"; both have 
abbreviating devices for frequently sounded prefixes and suffixes. 
Both systems have achieved speed by phrasing and by adopting 
abbreviated outlines for the few hundred most frequently occurring 
words, calling them Short Forms (Pitman) and Brief Forms 
(Gregg). 

One of the reasons for the success of Gregg and Pitman short- 
hand is that they meet the needs of both slow learners and high- 
speed writers. The average student can attain a speed of between 
eighty and one hundred words a minute, making him acceptable 
for the employment needs of the average office. The ambitious 
Student can use the same systems, and with intensive practice, 
build up his speed to meet the requirements of court stenography. 


OTHER SHORTHAND SYSTEMS. Pitman and Gregg short- 
hand are the only two systems which are acceptable for license to 
teach in the secondary schools of New York City at the present 
time. However, scores of other shorthand systems are available 
Or use, | 
Shorthand has been а challenge to inventive minds for cen- 
turies.. Scarcely a year passes without the invention of a new 
system. 


It would almost seem easier to invent a new system than to 
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introduce it into the schools, however. First, there is the problem 


of discarding the former system and textbooks, and procuring the ' 


new textbooks for the new system. Then, there is the problem of 
retraining the teacher not only to teach a new system, but pos. 
sibly to use a new methodology. 


Despite these difficulties several high schools in New York City · 


are experimenting with alphabetic systems (those using the or- 


dinary letters of the English alphabet). There may yet emerge |: 
from these and other experiments a system which will yield a : 


higher return on the time and energy invested in learning 
shorthand. 


DICTATION MACHINES. For several decades stenographers - 
have been threatened with replacement by voice-writing and : 


recording machines. One of the fields which have recently received 
the greatest amount of attention from inventors of business 
machines is that of recording voices. 

'The companies selling these voice-writing machines have sought 
to entice business men by stressing the ease of dictation on these 
machines. They have made great strides in simplifying not only 
the dictation process but that of transcription. Manufacturers of 


machines which used to employ cylinders, requiring shaving for | 


repeated use, have discarded these cylinders for disposable discs. 


This eliminates the use of shaving machines, thus saving time 


and labor. 

Voice-writing machines are found in a sufficiently large number 
of offices to justify training students to use them. Even where these 
machines are used, it is still necessary for a typist to transcribe the 
dictation, into a typed letter. It has been found that persons traine 
as stenographers are generally far more efficient transcribers yore 
are ordinary typists. Obviously the training in correct spelling an 
good English usage which the stenographer has received is trans- 
ferred to transcription of machine dictation. 4 

However, there is no danger that stenographers will be replace 
by voice-writing machines in the near future. Despite the entice 
ments of the advertisements of the manufacturers of these m@ 
chines, there is still a place in business for the stenographer. i 
average job which the high-school student is going to fill will be 


in an office where there will be dictation to be taken as well as . 





| 
| 
| 
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other duties to perform. It is the stenographer's ability to perform 
all the other allied office duties as well as take dictation that makes 
him so valuable. Thus, in spite of their robot competitors, stenog- 
raphers seem to be in greater demand than ever. 


THE STATUS OF TYPEWRITING. Although typewriting is 
now well established as one of the oldest subjects in the com- 
mercial curriculum, it nevertheless is also subject to the changes 
wrought by electrification. 

One of the greatest labor-saving devices invented in recent years 
was the introduction of the automatic carriage-return key. When 

. typewriters became electrified, it was no longer necessary to return 
the carriage by hand. Pressing an automatic carriage-return key 
saves both time and energy. The electrification of the typewriter 
also increases the speed and reduces the fatigue of typing, since 
less pressure needs to be exerted on the keys. 

Although it is not recommended that all schools immediately 
convert all typewriting rooms from manual to electric typewriters, 
it would seem to be advisable for schools to obtain some electric 
typewriters for student use. 

When business offices replace their used typewriters, they are 
more and more likely to buy electric typewriters, As time goes on, 
commercial graduates are more likely to meet electric machines on 
the job. Since the keyboard is practically the same, students should 


not find it too hard to make the adjustment from a manual to an 
electric typewriter. 


THE INEVITABLE MACHINE. Failure to realize the ever- 
increasing importance of mechanization as applied to all com- 
mercial processes would be to close one’s eyes to the inevitable. 
It would appear, therefore, that one of the most valuable assets 
with which the schools can equip the student is adaptability, the 
Power to apply the fundamental basic knowledge he has acquired 
regatding commercial subjects to the mechanization and auto- 
Matization of the ever-encroaching machine. A preliminary ground- 
ing in principles, with a subsequent demonstration of the applica- 
tion of these principles to the more common office machines, will 


Provide the basis for self-confidence and the ability to meet new 
Situations. | 
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Films of Special Interest FILMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


been brought to you through the courtesy of Castello Sforzesco and 
the International Business Machines Corporation. 

This 70-minute documentary in sepia and color, a Pictura Films 
presentation, planned and produced by Leonid Kipnis and Herman 
Starr, was directed by Luciano Emmer and Lauro Venturi. The 
| English V rip а op by Marcel Brion, is narrated by 

i ilms' E Albert Dekker. Some superb music has been composed b Roman 
LEONARDO DA VINCI (Pictura Films' Documentary) 4 s Git ae dee cP ae ona ban cana is Roman 
"I wish to work miracles . . . Concerning which Н Henry Taylor, listed as research adviser, appears impressively, 
things, whether or no they have all been found in votary of a five-hundred-year-old name, in a film introduction. 
me, the hundred and twenty books which I have com- Leonardo da Vinci won a special award at the 1952 Venice 
posed will give their verdict ‘yes’ or ‘no’; in these I 
have not been hindered either by avarice or negli 


Festival. 
gence but only by want of time. Farewell." 


Leonardo da Vinci, Of Anatomical Study 
(in the NOTE BOOKS, edited by Edward 
McCurdy, Scribner’s, 1906) 


(Exceptional motion pictures are reviewed for teachers by the film 

chairman of the School and Theater Committee, N.Y.C. Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English. Further information may be 
obtained from the S.T.C. representative in each school.) 


унунор a 


All the same, there are murmurs in the audience. Is the color 
„as good as it should be, wonders the young painter who has just 
had her own show. Why isn’t there a story, demands Freddy of 
English 5. Do there have to be so many cannons, we ask ourselves. 
And is this a motion picture? 

Well, no, the color isn’t as good as it should be. It was better 
‘five hundred years ago; it is better in the Uffizi and the Louvre. 
But this is the Guild-50th Newsreel Theater, and you came on 
a 50c faculty-student discount ticket. The color problem will be 
solved one-of-these-art-films soon. Now then, Freddy, 


It is inconceivable to us that anyone should not want to see this 
documentary motion picture of Leonardo da Vinci в Еше 
models, designs, sketches, paintings—or, seeing it, sa y= ре 

i i k of the movies is here. e? > 
Ther i т lg from sedis from the world's slow stain,’ a story for you. Not the story of Hans Christian Andersen, or of 
E = pe exhaustion or vacuity that will take you farther children, or of the fairy tales, or of Denmark, but a story. It could 

rom y 1 


ў 
| the story. 
| 
than this document of the mind of the universal man. Perhaps you give you an inspiration for a story of Leonardo. You could call it 
n 


We think you'd better go see Hans Christian Andersen. There's 


, Leonardo da Vinci and tbe Dancer (certainly he could have met a 
: : n ? The weal о da Vinci and the Dancer (certainly e met 
are not interested "т ae ps eda of men dancer) and you could star Spencer Tracy and Vera-Ellen. 
коре ваннаи ios ай ашан» БАЯ wed, decorations, As for the cannons—we're never been one for cannons, that's 
and women, | ge MM tion. dreams in oils, the face of beauty, all. The risk to be run with universal genius is that not all of us 
pn м st pe " а Madonna of the Rocks,” “St: can be : to it all of the time, though some of us can be up to it 
in m . et. › е Last Some of the time. 
ist,’ and "Mona Lisa,” from the Louvre; "The -—— 

D = е sketches and the painting), from Sant? B And perhaps Leonardo da Vinci isn't teall 
Mire delle Doria; "ibm Aiud of fe Maji" and “The (Te Paraphrase a famous definition of Shakespearean comedy 
Baptism of Christ” (Verocchio), from the Uffizi; “St. сеза 

from the Vatican. Sketches of muscles, tendons, organs, books. 

fins, claws, wings—the universe anatomized—from the noteboo™” 


еге is more laughter on the stage than in the audience”), 
there is more going on today on many screens than there is in the 
audie 
ч п: 
Again and again, the notebooks . . . Are you a practical ==. 
Bridges are here, and flying machines. Cannons may be see 


nce. What price camera-fluidity if the mind's-needle is stuck, 
Stuck, stuck? A student, provoked by our attack on Freddy, went to 
$ e 
Bombs are not missing. The inventions of Universal Man hav 


у а motion picture. 


See Leonardo for herself. She reported, "I have never felt so big, or 
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so small, while watching a movie." For ourselves we can only say 
that this documentary carried us along on the gigantic forwardness 
of concepts, devices, designs, inventions, obsessions, illuminations 
—and above all, vast recreations of the motion of life on earth, 
stilled by the artist and then by the camera, so that we could really 
look at it. : 


CHECKLIST OF SOME NEW FILMS 


Breaking the Sound Barrier (United Artists). Ralph Richardson 5 
and an unusually sensitive British production make a story 


of supersonic flight altogether worth your while. The people, 
not the machines, make the drama. | 


The Brave Don't Cry (Mayer-Kingsley). This is an honest, quiet, . 
very absorbing picture made by John Grierson and “Group™ 


Three” of the British government’s film industry. Members 


of the Glasgow Theater, as good as the Abbey Players, act a _ 


story based on fact—the rescue of miners trapped for two 
days in the Knockshinnock Castle Colliery. 


The Promoter (Universal-International). The latest Alec Guinness 
comedy, this time from one of the "Denry" stories of Arnold 
Bennett, “The Card.” Eric Ambler’s skill, Guinness’ charm, 


“Motley’s” costumes are all disarming, though this is not 
another Man in the White Suit. | 


Androcles and the Lion (RKO). For some time after the news of. 


George Bernard Shaw's death was given out, we refused to 
believe it. We believe it now. Gabriel Pascal and Hollywood 
know-how" (a word as flat and stale and unprofitable 25 


the operations it is generally applied to) have not been able ' 


to re-create Shaw. The old gentleman really did make him- 
self useful on the set of Major Barbara and Pygmalion. 


Nevertheless, for all those who are not close-Shavians, this 15 ` 


much wittier than a lot of stuff around. 
Next month we shall tell 
Being Earnest (at the Baronet), Jeux Interdits (at the Little 
Carnegie), and Two Cents’ Worth of Hope (at the World)— 


the three best films in town, we think, and likely to remain at their 
40 
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FILMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST | 


. isaac НЕНЕН 
respective theaters for many months. The 


children, though Jeux Interdit; ("Forbidden ee У ген th E 
finest child actors we have ever seen, and Two Cents’ Worth of 
Hope has all the desperation and the crazy gaiety of youth in 4 
RuTH M. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High School 


NO SALE 
А group of boys had been sent to the lib i 
А to bring back 

ker nd five volumes on science from five sets of кй К» 
pe te 5 the last messenger was leaving, the librarian, thinking 
boy, "20851016 mishandling of these valuable books, said to the ` 
oe t EE s. ms teacher to remind the class that those sets 
rari imd E же apiece.” "Ob," said the boy brightly, “we 
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Education in the News 
“How now, you secret, black, and midnight bags!" 


All I know about secret societies I learned from John Held, Jr., 
in the hallowed pages of College Humor in the dizzy-tizzy period 
of F. Scott Fitzgerald. As а very young child I remember being 
part of a cross-my-heart-and-hope-to-die finger-pricking ceremony. 
Later, many years later, I belonged (still do, I guess) to the 
Wimachtendienck W.W., Vigil Honor, Order of the Arrow. The 
latter was a secret society circumscribed with esoterica of majestic 
proportions. However, its aim was and is service, genuine service 
to all of mankind, or as much of mankind as came within the 
gravitational focus of our community. 

In the outer lanes of my educational experience it was an Arista 
pin that was given to one’s best girl; the world of raccoon coats, hip 
flasks, starboard-leaning derbies, and 24-inch trousers was pure 
ivy; the world I knew wore as its garland the ailanthus leaf. The 
fraternity pin did not flourish there. 

Since that time, and until the tide was stemmed by edict, Greek 
letter secret societies grew on high school campuses like mush- 
rooms after a rain. In their wake they brought snobbery, political 
control, frustration, and unhappiness for the unpledged, adminis- 

trative headaches, and unsupervised, glorified cellar clubs. 

Secret societies are illegal in most high schools of the nation; 
yet they flourish on the fringe of school life in spite of heavy 
penalties for membership. Is it because school life and extra-school 
activities are not rich enough? Does the secret society fill a nee 
which is not met by existing, democratic pupil organizations? ; 

epic a m + aa ар agencies serving in Уу 

The Children? y enough to enroll by enrichmen 

No public high school can in all conscience entertain 2 club 
which does not open its membership to all who choose to partici 
pate in its program. Merit may be a qualification for some activi 
ties such apie, nevertheless, no pupil may be denied exalte 
membership on a scrub team. The public high school is the most 
significant breeding ground for those democratic ideals on W ich 
maturer citizenship grows. For the majority it is the last form? 


contact with a program calculated to inspire and instill ideals. It Б 
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here that private insecurities and frustrations expand, or disappear 
? , 


in the wholesome atmosphere of a 1 : 
arger fraternity 
Greek letter can encompass. 8 than ever the 


Why do secret societies flourish? Opinio i | 

ON ? ns rel. i 
similar questions were noted in the dotes 195 2 peace on 
Leader. In one part Lawrence E. Vredevoe director е f 
School Services, University of Michigan, says as follows: "ч 


А Р - 
à The existence of sororities or fraternities in any high 
school indicates that they are serving some need. They 


provide the following means through whi 
of secret societies benefit: gh which members 


(1) Restricted membership (presti 

(2) Closed meetings ж, " 

(3) Pins, sweaters, insignia (identification with group) 

(4) Social affairs (social recognition) 

(5) Support given individual members for school 
offices (allegiance) 

(6) Initiations (adventure, fun) 


“None of these in itself is objectionable. However 
Жар of these characteristics of secret societies could be 
er to 4 school club or group. This suggests 
s cdita i their college-age brothers and sisters 
nes ishing secret societies, high school students will 

ant—and need—a student-activity program.” 


In 1949, a i 

: , а group of Cleveland, Ohio, high school princi 

"rt à statement which set forth four ана to age 
ong high school youth. Their statement is printed below. 


ec 

Чи : : : Secret societies are undemocratic. Membership 

op to e students, but to 4 select few. Too often 

к а chosen on the basis of creed, color, eco- 

ab us, and family, rather than personal acbieve- 
: When this exclusiveness blocks tbe tremendous 


adolesce 
nt urge for group acceptance ; ; 
turbances result. b ep 3 emotional dis- 


“(2) Secret societi ivisive. 
J | es аге divisive. They tend to pro- 
uce cliques and factions, rivalries and jealousies in abe 
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body. This creates snobbisbness contrary to t 

prom P est of tbe dignity of the individual... 


(3) Secret societies tend to disrupt a student-activity 


program. Members often vote for, or give preference to, 
fellow fraternity and. sorority members, rather than 10. 


tbe best qualified students. To assure support for school 
activities, school authorities sometimes must consult the 
societies before establishing the school calendar. 


“(4) Secret societies tend to avoid adult supervision. 
Though some may have parental guidance, the school 
has no guarantee of the effectiveness of this. Without 
supervision, the secret societies lead to excesses harmful 
to members and to the reputation of all youth. The 
societies frequently sanction initiations which are in- 
jurious and degrading.” 


How seriously school officials consider this problem is evidenced | 
in the report of an actual experience by George S. Olsen, superi 
tendent, principal High School and Junior College, LaGrange, 


Illinois. 

“Lyons Township High School, LaGrange, Ilinois, 
requested officers of local societies to appear volum 
tarily for a meeting with the school administrator and 
the school board. The officers were told that their socte- 
йез were illegal. They were invited to employ an 
attorney, examine the law, and consider the possibility 

of its repeal, А | 
“Then a second meeting was held. The school faced 
two possibilities: (1) enforce the law at once and drive 
the organization underground, or (2) develop a plan 
which would actually eliminate the organizations. After 
consideration, the school offered the societies three 
plans: (1) bring the organizations into school, set uP 
new objectives, and open membership to all pupils; 
(2) disband at once and organize clubs to replace of- 


ganizations; or (3) have the organizations agree in writ- 
ing not to pledge new members. 
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the е in 6 different spellings combined with other letters. Altogether 


EDUCATION IN THE NEWS 


“The secret societies accepted the third plan. Periodic 

- meetings were held to assure the school that the agree- 

ment was followed. After three years all members had 
graduated, and the societies ceased to exist.” 


The ethical and religious prescription to “love thy neighbor" is 
inherent in our oft-subscribed-to injunction to “respect the unique 
worth of the individual.” Gross violations of religious and ethical 
“scripture” are rampant. Would it be out of order to suggest a 


periodic examination of one’s personal credo of living? 
jacos А. ORNSTEIN 


—«»—— 
. THE LETTER I 


The letter i is used for a-total of 71 denotations. Spelled alone it 
accounts for 7 different sounds. It is found in 40 different spellings com- 


bined with other letters. Altogether the letter i can be pronounced in 19 
different ways. 
19 Sounds for the Letter I 
tais (in) п 
pudd (ing) ng, uvular nasal 
p(oi)sed diphthong oi 


. ch(i)c short a 
mer(i)ngue long e 
acr(i)d short i 


: (i) dol long i mons(ieu)r  semi-rounded oo 
(i)ngenue short o - sl(ui)ce rounded oo 
~giytl = short u tap(ir) ` г 
jun(i)or ad(ieu) syllabic yoo, 
(eigh)th long a rounded 


s(ai)d short e 


(hei)r di A 
dev (il) { iphthong ei 


bu(si)nes 2 


` | THE LETTER J 
The letter 


for 3 di j is used for a total of 4 denotations. Spelled alone it accounts 
bined ifferent sounds. It is also found in one additional spelling com- 


with anoth А 3 
ifferent ways, er letter. Altogether the letter j can be pronounced in 3 


(Оше ; 3 Sounds for dis Letter J 
J hallelu(j)ah short i (j)abot zh, aspirated 
THE LETTER K 
. The lett 


egi k is used for a total of 7 denotations. Besides appearing alone 


er k can be pronounced 2 different ways. 
(k)iss k (kn)ight n 
| SAMUEL C. SEEGAY 
а5 
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(Have you a favorite teaching device that helps make the jo 
easier and more effective? Write tt inp in about 125 words — 250 
maximum — and send it to Irving Rosenblum, Junior High 162 
St. Nicholas Avenue and Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn 37, ]j 
Нісн Points readers approve such a column, it will be continued.) | 


Chalk dust at our blackboards is usually white. Occasionally it 
should be colored. For example, some items on the blackboard 
may be emphasized by the use of yellow, green, or red chalk. 


One of the most difficult topics in bookkeeping is that of closing 
entries. To focus attention on these entries and their sequence, 
colored chalk is useful. The usual ledger accounts, Sales Income, 


Merchandise Purchases, expense accounts, etc., are recorded on |- 


the blackboard by pupils in the customary way. To determine the 
cost of sales, it is necessary to compare the capital value (Sales 
Income) with the asset or cost value of merchandise (Merchandise 


Purchases or Inventory). The bridge between the two accounts is |. 


recorded in red chalk, transferring the cost of sales. It is ned 
to cross that bridge in order to determine the gross profit of sales. 


Again red chalk is used to transfer gross trading profit and 
later, net profit. Overhead expenses for salaries, supplies, etc., 26 
analyzed and recorded at the board in red to distinguish the 
periodic entries from the daily entries already noted in white ch 


While this is going on at the board, the pupils at their a 
аге doing the same exercise, using red pencil to record the ¢ 3 
ing entries. These entries are numbered in sequence, à seque 
that is also noted in red numbers on the Profit and Loss Stateme 
when the statement is used as a guide for closing entries. 


'The use of colored chalk and the numbering of the епи 
sequentially aids the pupils to distinguish and to follow these UP. 
mary entries. The pupils’ exercise also serves for reference in fU 
lessons when the books are to be closed. 


IRVING ROSENBLUM 






High Points 
“I AM MY BROTHER'S KEEPER" 


It is perhaps easier to say what brotherhood is not than to define 
what it is. It is not rhetoric, nor a reverent annual wish. It is not 
a body of statutes safeguarding and guaranteeing civic rights. You 
cannot legislate brotherhood. 

In the ultimate analysis, it seems to me, brotherhood is an 
emotion, a sense of human interrelation; it is an inner need and a 
responsibility. It is born of a desire to share and to work with 
others for common goals and ideals. The most supreme of these 
goals is the realization of the essential affinity of all human beings. 
Through the labyrinthine halls of time, the cry goes echoing 
insistently: "I am my brotber's keeper.” 


A week ago I asked a ninth-year class I have been instructing 
in Italian to write down briefly for me ideas which they had re- 
tained from my teachings and discussion of brotherhood. “Is there 
any remark of mine, any episode or situation that you still remem- 
ber as a result of such discussions during the past year?” 

The answers were both illuminating and gratifying. I consider 
them significant because they incorporate some basic aspects of 
brotherhood. They give concrete expression to the particular tenet 
of brotherhood that had most impressed them. 


RESPECT FOR RELIGIOUS BELIEFS. In discussing the Easter 
and Christmas customs of Italy, I had had an opportunity to 
ag and explain briefly several religious customs of other 
"cw - At various times I had remarked to the class that our Con- 
of т Protects religious freedom. The Junior High School Code 
i a and promulgation of the doctrine of the Four Free- 
= “i SM been two more points of reference. I had said that here 
ir Statement of the principle of religious freedom. “Is this 
ine m I had asked. The answer had been readily forthcoming. 
ideal T We were fortunate іп the tangible statement of this great 
the reli Was more important to respect sincerely and in practice 
| 181005 beliefs of others. On this point one pupil wrote: 
ie he Save everyone a chance to run errands, wash boards, etc., 


55 of what bis race or religi In ibis b 
gion was. In tbis way, you belped 
fing us closer, by working together.” 
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Another said, “When you explained the meaning of Christmas 
customs of Italy, you made certain that уой told us of some other 
countries so that we can respect their religion. 


SCAPEGOATS. At times I had touched on the obligation each 
has to assume the responsibility for his own actions. I had sug- 
gested that failure is often rationalizezd by putting the blame on 
others. Often we attribute to others the very faults we have out- 
selves. Sometimes our victim is a member of our family, a mem- 
ber of our class, or even a whole group of people. On this thought, 
one student commented as follows: 


"You once read us a story and at the end of it you brought up. 
something I havent forgotten. You said that you should love your 
fellow man. You have no favorites. You treat all of us alike. 
Another thing that you do not do is that when you get mad at 
the class for one reason or another you don't stay mad and take 
things out on us, but let bygones be bygones.” 


COMMUNICATION WITH OTHERS. I had explained fre- 
quently that by taking the initiative we could relate ourselves to 
people whom we might otherwise not know. I had stressed activity 
and the barrenness of passivity. I had cited my example of writing 
to a Northwestern author of a recent excellent book. When the 
author had graciously answered me expressing his appreciation, І 
had brought the letter to school and read it to the class. The impli- 
cation had been clear. Share your thoughts and ideals with others 
and take the first step in doing so. This is the impression опе рор! 
retained about this episode, crudely expressed but with the feeling 

of moving towards others: 
“I learned that just because someone is more educated or richet 


is no reason why we shouldnt communicate or be friends wi 
him.” 


THE MELTING POT. Beginning with the observation tht 
Italy was, historically, a melting pot, I had gone on to remark at 
the United States could be compared to Italy in this regard. W% 
not America a modern example of the process of assimilation’ 
Was not our very class perhaps a symbol of this fusion of groups’ 
About this discussion one pupil recalled: 
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“During the period something happened that made us wonder 
about our different origins. We found that we had German, Irish, 
Italian, and Jewish backgrounds. You pointed out that for a year 
we had been living together and that there was brotherhood right 
in our classroom.” 

I feel that in most instances the pupils showed by such answers 
as I have given above that some aspects of brotherhood had 
touched and become a part of them. Each expressed significantly 
some basic principle of man’s duty to his fellow man. Moreover, 
I am left with the conviction that the pupils understood, too, an 
intangible quality of brotherhood, namely, that it is intrinsically 
a way of life, an attitude. At least one of its important results is 
that one cannot deceive his neighbor. Instinctively he knows that 
I am or I am not his brother. As one child wrote: 


"You can't really hide your feelings and what really matters 
anyway is what the other person feels about you.” 


ANTHONY NAVARRA 





Olinville Junior High School 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE UNIT APPROACH FOR A 
“SLOW” ENGLISH CLASS 


Many problems beset the teacher of a slow class in an academic 
school. Despite its name, a slow class is often the least homoge- 
neous of groups. Some of the students are nonacademically minded 
Ieri ы, perhaps—but intelligent in other areas and articu- 
тт d y on topics of interest to them. Some of the students have 
"n ы je as slow because of notable lack of success in the 
es EXE classes, although failure may have resulted from 

E ы and social maladjustments despite a normal intelligence. 
н, course, there аге the really slow learners—the kind who 
fue a Cannot read, but who take a long time to cut out a pic- 


^ © spill ink, who must wash their hands several times in 
Course of 


using a li - 
tect date. g a little paste, and who never know the cor 


LA ! i 

mad OF READING MATERIAL. A major obstacle to the 

{ен a Slow English class is the lack of appropriate reading 
. 100 often big print is substituted for simpler vocabulary. 

may also be too difficult for the poor reader despite the 
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simplicity of the individual words if the general style contain, 


other barriers to understanding, such as the use of understatement, | 


sarcasm, metaphors, double negatives such as "It was not without 
difficulty ...”) It is also frequently assumed that somehow a boy 
of sixteen with a reading score of seven is for all practical purposes 


a thirteen-year-old. As a matter of fact, our “slow” students are | 


often more sophisticated and worldly-wise than the average in the 


et » i Й 
school population. However, ће slow” student is often given | 


stories where the hero (or heroine) is younger than he is. The 
adventures of Tom Sawyer are indeed far from the interests and 
experiences of a slow third-termer in New York City. 


Somehow a notion has taken root among writers and publishers 
that slow adolescents (1) ate fond of stories about animals, or 
(2) like heroes who are younger than they are, or (3) have an 
insatiable desire to learn about such intellectual subjects as the 
source of weather or the secrets of the airplane. 


Under the circumstances, it is necessary for the English teacher 
to supply reading material. Many slow students are lacking in 
vocabulary and general expression because they lack varied expert- 
ence. It would be best to help supply their need by means of ac 
experience, including trips of different kinds. But in an ordinary 
high-school setup, such procedure is usually not feasible. 


TO MEET THEIR NEEDS. When I was faced with a slow 
English class two years ago, I tried to meet their needs as best 
could by centering their work around four units in which ge 
expressed interest at the beginning of the term. The fifty voc E 
lary words and fifty spelling words (two separate lists) 455190 i 
uniformly to the grade were replaced by words arising from thé 
own unit. In actual practice, many more than one hundred wo! 


; : А ә. 5 " ni 
were studied. Their reading, writing, and discussions were all cen 


tered around the units. Although most of the words in each E. 
did arise from the students’ reading experience, they were ОН 
assigned by the teacher in anticipation of their needs. Ideally 2 
units should have been chosen by the students themselves ane val 
words selected by them on the basis of their reading. The id 
situation was not attempted. The units were, in practice, chose? 7 
the teacher on the basis of a questionnaire filled out by the stude? 
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(including questions concerning their hobbies, problems, voca- 
tional ideas, reading habits). 

Four basic units were selected: (1) Food, (2) Occupations, 
(3) Leisure-Time Activities, (4) Family Relationships. 

Each unit contained (1) word study, (2) reading of fictional 
and technical variety, including practice in reading as a tool, 
(3) listening, (4) oral and written expression, (5) correct 
English usage, (6) viewing one or more films. 

The first and shortest of the units dealt with food. It was not 
possible to include film-viewing, since all films must be ordered 
weeks in advance of showing. At this time of the term, however, 
the students were studying in their biology classes the subjects of 
plant life, food, and vitamins. Not much fictional reading was 
included in this unit; the one on occupations was a more fruitful 
topic for this purpose. 

Brief, concrete written assignments were given almost every 
day. Frequent short tests were conducted in class. More than one 
type of activity was followed during each period, since the atten- 
tion span of the class was short. 

Almost all twenty-eight students in the class were second- 
generation Americans, of Italian and Jewish national origin. With 
the exception of two students all of them were also studying 
Biology 1. They had no other subject in common as a group. 


Two-Week Unit on Food 
L Word study (see list below) 
П. Oral expression 
A. Discussion: Is tipping a good practice? (personal experiences 
related) A 
B. Discussion of dinner-date manners 
C. Discussion: Should boys study cooking? 
D. Individual and gtoup reports on reading 
s seeing Talk by a teacher in the school who had made a trip 
rds world. He spoke on interesting food habits in different 


Written expression 
A. Letter of thanks to guest speaker 
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B. Letters requesting samples of menus from different festaura; 
C. Note-keeping 


D. Writing advertisements for foods and making posters 


V. Usage—Correction of individual and class errors with emphasis on 
correct use of adjective-adverb form. This was one of the co 
errors in speech, and the subject arose during description of foods 

' VI. Reading activities 

A. Reading techniques: 

- Skimming for information 
Using index of biology textbooks 
Consulting charts 
Careful reading for note-taking and reporting to others 


B. Fictional materials: 
“Third Ingredient” 
“Little Runt” 
C. Informational materials: 
Chapters from Your Manners Are Showing 
Chapters from Bebave Yourself 
Vitamins Р | 
Food and Nutrition in the Curriculum 
Metropolitan Life Insurance leaflets on nutrition 
Consumers (Union) Reports 
Hygeia magazine 
Modern Foods for Modern Menus 
Several cook books 


1953) 
nts 


WORDS (Spelling and Vocabulary Development Combined) 
The words were assigned in 
Some of the words in Group I 
the guest speaker. The abbrev 


groups of ten as indicated in the plans. 
II were taken from the students’ letters to 


iations in Group V and the words in Group 

VI were suggested by students reporting on terms necessary to understan 
directions in cook books. 
GROUP I. GROUP II. GROUP III. 

1. potato 1. menu 1. edible 

2. potatoes. 2. restaurant 2. genuine 

3. spaghetti 3. cafeteria 3. special 

4. vegetable ' 4. appetizer 4. discussion 

5. national 5. dessert 5. countries 

6. Italian 6. tipping 6. various 

7. Chinese 7. course 7. sincerely yours 

8. Jewish 8. automat (іс) 8. yours truly 

9. Oriental 9. ingredients 9. speech 
10. American 10. malnutrition 10. interesting 
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ee 
GROUP IV. GROUP у. GROUP VI. 
$ (voluntary) 

1. a р pt. 1. ы 

2. diet - qt. 2. ге 

3, staple 3. doz. 3, гап ША 

4, balanced 4. pkg. 4. dredge 

5. vitamin 2 tbl. 5 lm s 

6. citrus . tsp. 6. : 

7. luncheonette 7. Ib. i 7. г 4 
8. delicious 8. oz. 9. Dawn 

9. calories 9g. ^ 9. boiling pihi 
10. deficiency 10. no. 10. knead ^ 


The Day-by-Day Activities 
Assignment (prior to first lesson) 


1. Bring to class a menu of a dinn 


ег you would enjoy eating. Include all 
courses, 


Voluntary for next week: Bring in menus from different restaurants, 


+ Announce test for tomorrow on Group I of words, 
L Introduction 


A. Test on ten words 


B. Sample menus read aloud 
The meanings of words and foods were discussed. The 
word entree was put on the board. The question of whether 
a drink is an appetizer was raised. 


Some of the other words Put on the board were gefulte, 
derma, ravioli, From these words some of the following in- 
Ormation was evolved: Sefulte is the past tense of the verb 
in German; st in German is pronounced as sht (Stutz. 
8art); derma is a root word in English meaning skin 
ermatologist, epidermis). 

wo discussions arose on: Why do people in some coun- 
: 15 use a lot of tomatoes and oil in their cooking? What 
$ ажары food? What are some of the staple foods in the 

world? Why do they differ in different countries? 
II. Guest Speaker 


А. Talk b > : 
~~ Dy Dr. КІ à 
diferent food eot E food experiences during world tour , . . 


. . . reasons... i i- 
ties and ] oa relative nature of necessi 
B. After Dj. 


Klein left (last ten minutes of period) —class dis- 
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E. Examination of menus and exchange of different ones among 
students 


F. Discussion on tipping: Why should waiters (as workers) object 
to the idea of tipping? Students tell of own experience with 
tipping as errand boys, as check girls, as customers in ice-cream 
parlor. What is the proper amount to tip? Working out of 
percentages (10%) 





cussion on reasons for wine drinking in France, purification ot 
water, reasons why many students are taller than parents, |, 
r P - 
better food a luxury? 


Ill. Letter Writing 
. А. Second group of words assigned | 
В. Summary: What did you learn from talk yesterday? 
C. Discussion: Polite way of thanking speaker 
D. What should be included in letter 
E. Correct form of letter (also meaning of Dr. and Ph.D.) 


tn tt УУ РРА FULNLS (January, 1953] | 


G. Dinner-date manners: Who leads in walking to seats? Who 
sits down first? Who gives the order? Should the girl order the 
most expensive dishes? Should she say that something is too 
expensive? What is meant by tact? 


bh " (I had also intended to bring in several copies of the 
F. Writing of letters in notebooks Red Telephone Book, Brooklyn А. Моше: otal to ask 
students to locate certain restaurants. This plan was not 
feasible because I could get only two of the books, and also 
because I had no way of carrying them from place to place. 
They are fairly heavy. However, I still think the idea a good 
one if properly planned in advance. It would also be wise 
to bring to class some subway maps and have students . 
describe the best way to get to some of the restaurants. 
They would get practice in map reading, as well as in the 
interpretation of symbols.) 


G. Selection of best 5 by two committees of four each 
Н. Correction of some letters by teacher 

IV. Letter Writing 
A. Spelling test on Group П. 


В. Return of letters with corrections 





C. Rewriting of selected letters on correct stationery 


2 ы А ps ead . 
D. Beginning of story, "Third Ingredient.” The beginning was Dv 
«iom ie Ше teacher. Copies of Schweikert's Short Stories ie 
tributed for period. Reading interrupted by teacher for testing 
of understanding. 


ҮП. Reading Lesson (factual material) 


A. Two girls were given copies of Your Manners Are Showing and 
they proceeded to read pages 20-22; 92-93. 
V. Discussion of Short Story B. Two girls were given copies of Bebave Yourself and they read 


the chapter on table setting and dinner guests’ manner. 


The rest of the class received a small booklet, Vitemins. These 
they were allowed to keep. In addition everyone received a 
copy of Food and Nutrition in the Curriculum (Board of Edu- 


cation, 1946-7, No. 2), which was collected at the end of the 
period. 


A. Completion of story by students 


B. Discussion of the meaning of “coincidence,” and of the meaning С. 


of the final words, “But it’s us that furnishes the beef.” 
C. New groups of words assigned 
VI. On Restaurants 


А Students answered the followin ions by consulting th 
i : g questions by tung the 
A. Difference between restaurant and cafeteria charts in the two latter e A 
B. Information found in menus : 
C. Distribution of menus (Students by this time had brought i 
about a dozen. The teacher had six menus from the Brass the 
which features famous scenes from American history ОП 


covers, and two menus from Russian and French restaurants.) 


D. Ways of ordering а dinner—difference between á la carte a 
table d'bote 


1. How many vitamins are listed? 

2. Which is found in citrus fruits? 

3. Which is found in milk and cod-liver oil? 

4. Which helps give good appetite? 

5. Which is necessary for good gums and teeth? 
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6. How кишу calories does a woman need if she works actiy a 
7. ...2 girl between 16 and 20? 


8. ...a boy of 16? E 
9, ...a man who has a sitting job? (chart has sedentary) 


10. ...aman who does hard physical work? 


E. Written work: 


i ead books kept notes in their notebooks in order 
е р what to tell the rest of the class about the 


information they found. 


2. Other students answered in their notebooks: 
a. What are vitamins? 
b. Why are they important to the body? FEL. 
c. What happens if there aren't enough vitamins in the 
body? j^ sm 
d. How were vitamins discovered? — 
e. How can a person get enough vitamins? 


үш, Reading and Report Making 
А. Students selected reading from among the following: 
' Modern Foods for Modern Menus a 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company leafllets on nutrition — 
Gourmet magazine (энер! ay 
' Hygeia magazine (several copies | 2 ; 
Mir fon Манн (two copies borrowed from library ) at 
Several cook books (Some students selected abbreviations 
other students selected terms everyone should know.) 


B. They kept brief notes on reading, and later in the period «old 
the class of something new they had learned. a 
C. Assignment: Copy into notebooks an advertisement for 4 f "| 


product (such as candy) heard on the air, or clip such #2 
from a newspaper or magazine. 


ІХ. Study of Descriptive Words 


A. Ads were read aloud. All adjectives used in descriptions wert 


put on the board. The words listed were: 


crunchy delectable 
delicious appetizing 
juicy d nutritious 
steaming tasty 
tempting refreshing 
cris | inviting 
delicate flavor enticing 


savory mouth-watering 
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B. The teacher read aloud from “Little Runt” (Meet an American) 
the last paragraph on page 131 and the first two on page 132. 
The class discussed: What makes the description so real? (Sup- 
plementary reading from “A Christmas Carol.”) 





С. Students wrote a two-sentence description of a candy bar, cake, 
dessert, stew. 


Х. and ХІ. Poster Making 


Students went up to the teacher's desk and selected color- 
ful picture-ads previously brought in by members of the 
class and by the teacher. Each student took a piece of oak 
tag if he intended to paste pictures, or a piece of drawing 
paper if he was a good artist and intended to draw his own. 
Students drew pictures or pasted those cut from magazines 
(depending on ability) and printed several words or a. few 
sentences, advertising the food in vivid words. Scissors, 
crayons, rulers, india ink were available. All writing and 
spelling were checked by teacher before being printed on 
the art paper. 

This took the class two days. Much help was given in 
spelling (the difference between dinner and diner), the use 
of apostrophe in 2Ўз (it’s delicious), and in sentence 
structure. 

The students talked to each other in the process (no 
complete silence was possible), but they were busy at work 
and took the job more seriously than the teacher had 
expected. Many finished products were not bad, and they 
were posted in the room. When the unit as a whole was 
later discussed by the class, many voted this activity as the 
most enjoyable one. 


Ten words were given for study: 


l. recipe 6. Ib. 

2. diner 7. pkg. 

3. dinner 8. spicy 

4. vitamin 9. juicy 

5. delicious 10. tempting 


XII. Usage 


A Short spelling test (25 words) 

- Use o adjective: exercises in technical English book stressing 
xu use of adjectives and adverbs. 1 
І. Culmination 


Ж... in cooking room. Students were served tea and cookies 
М embers of cooking class. English 383 discussed activities of 


t two weeks, Whi 
remember bear? i lesson was the best? What do they 
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1. Students gained respect for their own cultural backgroung 
' and those of other peoples. 

loped reading skills in skimming, consultin 

2. € Vineis use of the index, locating factual material, | 


2. The following useful activities were carried on: reading of 
' menus, learning common abbreviations, listening to a gues 
> s 
speaket, artwork. 


4, The unit gave rise to meaningful oral and written expression, | 


. Spelling was a greater reflection of their own learning 
І „р n is, and there was a marked growth in vocabular 
and word understanding. | 


i i hievement 

6. Students experienced a feeling of success and achievemen 
Many of them received 100% on tests for the first time 11) 
. their lives. 


7. The unit provided opportunity for training in research, шш 
ing reports, pooling of experience. (There was no commi 
work in this unit except for the purpose of self-evaluation 


8. A variety of types of reading was provided (books, ШИ 
zines, pamphlets). There was greater opportunity 10f 
dividualization of activities according to ability. 


9. Under teacher guidance pupils were led to those sources the] 
were most likely to use. 


NN" 1d of 

10. The unit provided an opportunity for pupils to en. 
their own experiences to a greater extent than WO i 
been possible otherwise. 


Critique 


1. Some students expressed a sense of insecurity in such qe 
tions as “What will happen next term if I’m in a real РАБИ 
class and the teacher asks about verbs and things?” Ог, | M 
don't we do what kids in other classes are doing?" Or, 

we going to have English this term?" An important prob 
is lack of articulation with other grades of the subject 
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2. This type of work demands more time of the teacher in 


planning and securing materials than does the more tradi- 
tional form of teaching. 


3, Better results could be achieved if the work were a part of a 
larger core in combination with other subject areas (biology, 
consumer education, social studies). As it is, the work was 
isolated from the students’ other school activities. There is 
also a kind of awkwardness in operating within a 45-minute 
bell schedule, since a high proportion of time is spent in 
getting materials, distributing them, and collecting them 
again. 


4. Any of the gains achieved by the "slow" class would have 
been greatly increased if the unit were followed in a “regu- 
lar” class, preferably a completely heterogeneous group. 


DIANA WOLMAN Thomas Jefferson High School 


AN EXPERIMENT IN HABIT FORMATION FOR LEISURE TIME 


Our schools have long been teaching the three R’s, but it is 
only lately that some attention has been paid to a fourth R— 
Recreation. In the English Department at the Central High School 
of Needle Trades we have realized the necessity of inculcating a 
wide variety of worthwhile recreational habits to prepare our 
students for good use of leisure time as adults, as well as, inci- 
dentally, to help combat any tendencies toward juvenile delin- 
quency, | 

An aim of the department is to teach “critical judgment of 
newspapers, movies, radio and television programs, books, maga- 
ines, and plays.” To further this purpose, six years ago, the author 
Nue Blven the resounding title of "Co-ordinator of Cultural Activi- 
net: and it is these activities which are described in the following 
p m At that time one of the stores incorporated in the building's 
im m Was turned over to the activity. Its store facilities, and 
stant] arly its two regulation display windows, have been con- 
o al utilized. The smaller window is under the care of some 
ое Corps of students assigned to the activity, who keep its 
i жо to date, displaying the books, magazines, and discount 


“tS dispensed within, The other window usually has an exhibit 
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of current cultural interest or of an interesting hobby. For example 
there have been exhibits of stamp collecting; model railroading. 
foreign coins; postal cards from all over the world; beautiful and- 
odd Christmas cards; old, autographed, and interestingly Бош, d 
books; a vicarious trip to Europe; reproductions of masterpieces 
of art, as well as stills from various motion pictures. In addition, 
during the various ballet and opera seasons, there are displayed 
photographs of the stars or mise en scenes, frequently contributed 
` by the publicity department of the company, together with books 

and magazines dealing with the respective type of entertainment, 
Directly outside the store is a bulletin board on which are posted 
notices advertising the plays, movies, and concerts for which tickets 
or discounts are available. Similar notices are sent to the English 
teachers who post them on their bulletin boards and discuss them 
with their classes to arouse an interest. 


Each morning, before and during the homeroom period, there 
is a concert of semi-classical and classical records presided over by 
a member of the student corps, who selects the program and 
handles the record player. Students are permitted to attend after 
they have completed all homeroom business. The G.O. has now 
adopted this as one of its activities. Although the audiences average 
between ten and fifteen students, there have been as many 25 
forty at one time; and, it is interesting to note, some who came at 
first just to be with friends, have returned alone or brought others 
because they have learned to enjoy the music. One senior on the 
staff recently said, “When I first came to the office three yea? 
ago, I had never listened to anything but jazz; now I prefer the 
operatic and symphonic music.” Another student who had been 
singing with a jazz band before coming under the influence of this 
activity, is now well on her way toward an operatic career, tha 
to musical scholarships obtained with the help of the adviset. 


APPETIZING MENU. Тһе foregoing activities are merely арр“ 
tizers to whet the collective appetites of our future tailors, furrie? 
shoemakers, milliners, and interior decorators. There is а 1818 
choice on the rest of the menu. Since we are striving very hard 
to overcome the adolescent addiction to the pulp and comic ma£^ 
zines, we have been offering them worth-while substitutes. Cop! 
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of Calling All Girls (now renamed Senior Prom), Seventeen 
and Coronet have been sold monthly at reduced rates, and 
Seventeen, particularly, has been sold out the first few days it was 
on sale. However, it must be admitted, Coronet has a limited 
appeal to vocational students and its sale was discontinued several 
terms ago. Increased prices have reduced the interest in Senior 
Prom, which actually is written more for the junior-high-school 
student, and its sale, too, has just been reluctantly discontinued. 
Several attempts have been made to discover a magazine which 
will appeal to the boys as Seventeen does to the girls. Popular 
Science, Varsity, Hi-Sports, a Junior Achievement project, and 
Calling All Boys have been tried and found wanting. During the 
last few years, the English Department itself, as well as some of 
its individual members, has been supplying some of the specialized 
classes for corrective reading and foreign-language speakers with 
copies of Scholastic’s Practical English and Cavalcade so that these 


students would have some basis for critical judgment in their 
choice of magazines. 


Subscriptions to Vogue, Glamour, Seventeen, and Senior Prom 
ate offered at discounts of from 10-50%. Approximately 750 
have been sold in the past six years, some, naturally, being re- 
newals. During the same period, in addition, over 10,000 indi- 
vidual Copies of magazines have been sold. How much influence 
the reading of these better magazines will have in displacing the 
med permanently entrenched "pulps" is hard to discover. 
However, the combination of this and the departmental units on 
н Reading” seems to be bearing some fruit for there do 
а сет to Ье so many copies of “Comics” and the True Story type 

magazine being carried about. 


i ышан interested in acquiring books to start or supplement 
iles at n ibtaries, there are offered every month a number of 
ks err ы paper-bound books through the Scholastic- 
I * е Age Book Club, generally referred to as T-A-B. 
ad е н ate divided, according to their difficulty, into Junior 
toute T lists. For every four books a student purchases at the 
T price of 25c or 35c, he will receive one free at the end of 


s Thus, the student forms the habit of acquiring good 


S regularly and will ultimately, it is hoped, continue his 
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urchases through the similarly planned adult clubs. Through 
Sager work of the members of the English Department, E 
do the actual job of selling the idea as well as the books, about 
12,000 books were acquired between October, 1946, and June, 
1952, by a student body of under 2,000. 


Not only are the students being led into developing good habits 
in their use of their leisure time at home; they are also given the 
opportunity of attending various types of theatrical performances 
to discover the ones they would like to continue with in adulthood. 
Since they are offered a wide variety of performances, they are 
again learning to use critical judgment in making the proper choice. 


To accomplish this tour de force, many media have been em- 
ployed. Probably the most important of these is Mrs. Martus and 
her School and Theater Committee, a sub-committee of the New 
York City Association of Teachers of English. Since she has an 
office at the City Center, she arranges for student discounts to all 
the performances at that theater. Thus, students are able to see 
probably the greatest ballet company in the world today, great 
plays with stellar casts, and operatic performances that have been 
highly acclaimed by critics, at prices within their reach and fat 
below the standard Broadway price. In fact, the Ballet Company 
has enjoyed the student audience so much that it has been setting 


aside several matinees when students could purchase tickets at 
discounts of about 30-50%. 


OPERAGOING. Aside from the theatrical contacts through 
Mrs. Martus, there have been several other means used to increase 
the number of experiences to be offered. Every season, the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild sponsors five or six student matinees at the 
"Met" at prices far below usual but with no reduction in the 
quality of the performances. Tickets in limited quantities are avail- 


able to public, private, and parochial schools in New York Сі, 


‚ Long Island, Westchester, Connecticut, and New Jersey which 
have paid for Group Memberships in the Guild. This entitles the™ 
as well, to a subscription to the weekly Opera News and attendance 
for four students to an operatic dress rehearsal. When one see 
the awed expression that can come only with one's introductio? 
to that venerable institution, sees, also, how the group arrives 
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dressed in the “Sunday best” because that is how operagoers seen 
in the movies or on television are dressed, or hears such com- 
ments as "I always thought opera was only for rich folks, but now 
I'm hearing one,” or “Since I'm graduating this term, I guess this 
is the last time I'll be able to come to the "Мег for a long time,” 
the worth-whileness of the whole program is apparent. In the past 
five seasons, nearly 500 students have attended performances 
in those hallowed walls. Because of their whetted appetites and 
the enthusiasm with which they told their classmates and friends 
of their experiences,.over 1,750 students have attended the opera 
at the City Center during the same five-year period. 


TICKET AGENCY. One season, when there were requests for 
tickets for certain good Broadway shows, arrangements were made 
with the various box offices to have a large block of inexpensive 
tickets set aside and paid for two weeks in advance of the perform- 
ance. Then the tickets were offered for sale to the students. Even 
though there was no reduction in price, 175 students attended 
five plays like Show Boat and Dream Girl because it was so easy 
to get the tickets. This season similar arrangements were made 
to take 50 students to a Wednesday matinee of The King and 1 
and to Mrs. McT hing. 

Since the Needle Trades auditorium is so well equipped, many 
outside organizations use it. As a result, many of our students have 
sat in on rehearsals of Ballet Society and Choreographer's Work- 
shop, while the Equity Library Theater performed several plays 
during school hours and to an audience almost exclusively com- 
Posed of our students. An interesting note that proves the value 
of such free performances was made evident when a group of 
students who had seen one of these plays, attended a Broadway 
Fun of a play by the same author the next day. They were 
able to criticize both performances impartially, and their judgments 
were very mature and pertinent. 
ea the American Repertory Theater was in existence, Miss 
A inge was most helpful in giving reductions on tickets to pre- 

bin nn regular performances, as well as giving free readings 
ic i E ays for student audiences. Also, the directors of the Old 
Fost vited about 1,000 students to attend a dress rehearsal of 
J IV, Part 2. Quite a number of our students were in the 
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audience and could not believe that “Old Shallow” was the same 
star whom they had worshipped as Heathcliff and were to praise 
later as Henry V and Hamlet. To see Sir Laurence Olivier ip 
| person, even though he was unrecognizable under his make-up, 
was an experience never to be forgotten, a feeling shared by those 
who saw him and his wife this past season as Caesar and Cleopatra, 
For many years, the Play and Sport Club has sent out 50% 
discount cards for many Broadway shows, which are distributed 
to the students after a check-up has been made to be sure they 
are not offensive. Then, too, a ticket broker who handles benefits 
and previews has offered unsold tickets, frequently at discounts 
up to 50%. These plays, too, ate checked, and dozens of shows 
have been seen by many students, thanks to this contact. 
For a while, the Dramatic Workshop, then with the New 
School, offered plays in a High School Repertory Theater for which 
' students bought a subscription to three or six plays at prices they 
could afford and for dates they preferred. However, the choice 
of plays is no longer wholly satisfactory, and the policy has changed 
so that this service is no longer used, although they frequently 
offer single plays at discounts which might attract some students. 
All these contacts help to account for the fact that during these 


six years almost 6,500 theater tickets have been distributed, of 


which over 2,100 were free. 


WIDE CULTURAL SCOPE. The field of concerts is also cov 
ered, as is that of radio. National Concert and Artists Corporation 
and various individual managers send guest coupons which entitle 
students to attend concerts at Carnegie, Town, and Times Halls 
for little more than the tax. Close to 200 such opportunities afè 
offered each year, and some customers return again and again, 
once they have discovered the type of artist they enjoy most. One 
manager frequently offers 50 or more free tickets to a concert that 
is not getting much of an advance sale. The New York Philhat 
monic also sends out discount blanks for its Sunday matinees 
while the Stadium Concerts offered stubs permitting admission 
to its less popular nights for 10c and, for the last two seasons» 
has offered books giving reductions on the higher priced tickets 
which could be used for any evening. The Mutual Broadcasting 
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Company sends four or mote tickets apiece regularly for a num- 
per of their programs. No sooner are they placed on display than 
they are gone. Certain students come repeatedly for “Take a 
Number,” “Twenty Questions,” “Opera Concert,” etc., while others 
shop around and try a different one each time. When the Teen- 
timers Club, on another network, originated in New York, about 
500 tickets were sent for each broadcast because the sponsors 
seemed to like the behavior and reactions of our students, due, 
we hope, to ) their training in "Social Competency.” 

“““As an introduction to an even more highly specialized cultural 
advantage offered by New York, full use is made of the educa- 
tional facilities of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Entire classes 
go with either an art or an English teacher to the guided tour and 
motion-picture combinations that are offered on a variety of sub- 
jects. For many this is the first time they have been in any museum 
and have come face to face with the masterpieces many of us take 
for granted. In this way another avenue leading to the profitable 
use of their leisure time has been opened for them. 


WORTH THE EFFORT. To plan for and carry out all the 
various phases of a project such as has been outlined (which, 
incidentally, included the bookkeeping of an account that fre- 
quently totals $4,000) naturally requires much more time than 
А Ааа periods allotted to it as a building assignment. Time after 
le week-ends, and during holidays is also given to it 
ык * у. The question then arises, "Is the end achieved worth 
"bees Put into it? The answer, at the end of six years, when 
"Yes" А = 15 no longer in the experimental stage, is a vehement 
HE g k ig in the school is eligible for the benefits, and 
ra for advantage of one or another of them. Worthwhile 
developed s behavior and a sense of critical judgment are 
Mead t has been possible for a single teacher to escort 50 or 
беп nts to many public places and feel a sense of pride in 


Sas € CR and adult behavior of the group. In fact, they 
8toups and a. ay misconduct on the part of other school 


ave ] nse of personal pride in the fact that they 
: Pai, how to behave in public. It is at times like these 


У realize the value of the stress on “Social Competency.” 
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That “the child is father to the man” is shown by the conti, 
interest of the alumni. Letters from G.I.’s bemoan the аа 
see plays or ballets, or to hear favorite operas, while, by nit y 
letter, or in person, others apply for theater tickets and RU 
benefits they had while in school. The carry-over into adult lifes 
complete when they finally learn to go to the box office on dd 
own to buy tickets for performances which they have decided 
were worthwhile. | | 

Ultimately, perhaps, with the continued cooperation of the 
English Department and the administration, not just a handful, 
but all the students at Central Needle Trades will be judged com. 


petent, upon graduation, not only in the three R’s, but in the 
fourth—Recreation—as well. 


PAULA E. SILBERSTEIN Central High School of Needle Trades 


IS “THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF USHER” A FLOP? 


Many high school anthologies of short stories include Edgat 
Allan Poe's "The Fall of the House of Usher." Why? The readet 
sees in Roderick the decay of a lofty mind and of noble talents 


Such a human and artistic waste awakens sympathy, despite the J 


realization that Roderick himself takes a perverted pleasure С 
his fears. By cultivating his weaknesses through intense introspe? 


tion, an unhealthful mode of life, and an abnormal pursuit 0 p 


abstract in art, music, and literature, he strengthens his hereditf 
deficiencies, refining himself to the vanishing point. 


Of course the obstacle to Roderick's recovery — despite E 
family taint— is Roderick himself, as even he knows. Beca 
Roderick, by his own confession of mental instability, is 20 n 
reliable witness (except perhaps of his own pathological соп 
tion); since his twin sister Madeline is but a shadow, and 50" 
both die just before the mansion crumbles, a confidante, W 0 


also an eyewitness of the utter disolution of the House of ОФ 


serves as the first-person narrator. 


EU: 
Although Roderick, Madeline, and the mansion are cracked С 


the start of the story, repair seems improbable. The totality 


о 
final destruction is shuddering. Employing the pathetic falla 
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device (nature and physical surroundings reflect mental and emo- 
tional states), Poe plants decay in his plot and in his descriptive 
passages. Count the number of depressive, dreary, deadly, and 
forlorn adjectives in the first, or any, paragraph. As the horrors 


' mount in the final scene, the fury of the storm outside reaches its 


peak and the fissure in the mansion yawns. 


Is Poe assuming that superior art springs from or reflects mor- 
bidity? If so, he has failed in this horror-hoard to make morbidity 
artistic, in the opinion of this reader. Does “The Fall of the House 
of Usher” deserve room in our high school anthologies? 


RICHARD L. LOUGHLIN 


—«»— 


PEDAGAGS 


1. Electric bills are another form of light literature. 


2. The forward-looking teacher keeps one lesson ahead of the class. 
3. Money does grow on trees—family trees. 
4. Some students should be seen not had. 


Nathan Levine 
Harlem Evening High School 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS. By the Commission on the Englig i 


Curriculum, National Council of Teachers of English.’ Appleton-Cen. и 
tury-Crofts, Inc, 1952. 


Do the courses of study in your English department have topics to be 
mastered in each grade? Must each student pass an achievement test іп 
minimum essentials before he can be promoted? Are you deeply disap. 
pointed when many of your students are left not quite breathless afte; 
your reading of Wordsworth s The World Is Too Much With Us? Do you 
feel that “correct English” is a matter of learning and applying rules of 

ar? If you answer these questions affirmatively, prepare to be chal- 
. lenged. In this volume you will find no defense of many common practices 
in the teaching of English. 


“Each child grows at bis own pace... A set level of achieve- 
ment and mastery of a single prescribed content for all indi- 


viduals within a given grade are impossible of attainment and 
do violence to the facts of growth.” (P.13) 


“The technique of curriculum-making here proposed differs 
from the old ‘topical course’ in that it is not a listing of topics - 
to be mastered, but an attempt to define maturing powers'to be 
attained in thinking, speaking, listening, writing, and reading, 
and to relate them constantly to the problems of living m 4 
democracy today.” (P.15) 


"Tbe ability to use language’. . . cannot be hurried of 
forced . · . Some students will never reach a stage of mental 
and social maturity adequate for fully understanding and apprect- 
ating Wordsworth's sonnet. For them much simpler materia 
must be supplied. Some will never read beyond the seventh- grade 
level regardless of age, training, or experience. A sequential pro- 
gram in language arts should be planned as an opportuntty of 
steady growth and development in each individual member of 4 
cooperative working group rather than as a schedule for all pupils 
to be learning exactly the same things equally well at exactly the 
same class period.” (Chap.2) 


tice oll 
On page 36 you'll find in boldface type the heading, “The Futility ° 


Grade Placement.” 


"Growth in language is not'like building a wall by adding one 
stone bere and another there. It is far more like growing a Иёё 
by letting it live in the rain, the sunshine, and\the wind. No one 
would presume to divide up the growth period of a tree am 
demand that in the first period three branches must develop, 1^ 
the next period five, and in the third period seven. The number 
of branches that develop on a tree in a given period depenas 
on the type of tree it is, the kind of soil from which it grows, 
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and the amount of rain and sunshine it:receives. It would obvi- 
ously be absurd to say that a certain branch should grow on a 
tree. during its third period of development, and yet there are 
many teachers and principals who believe they know exactly 
what items of language skill should be built into an American 
boy or girl in the third grade. (Р. 36) ..... То say that the 
sentence, or some principle with regard'to the sentence, should 
be mastered in a particular grade is arbitrarily to overlook the 
earlier and later grades in which it should also be maturing in 


the minds and habits of pupils.” (P.37) 


The authors see attempts to apply “minimum standards” as doomed to 
failure. They see the entire scheme of grades or levels within the schools 
as futile when they are based on notions of uniform or even minimum 
achievement. | 


“The amount of damage that bas been done to tbe mental 
health of boys and girls by the academic machinery of schools, 
with their arbitrary standards for grading and promotion, is 
beyond estimation... . Boys and girls tend to group themselves 
homogeneously with respect to their physical and social develop- 
ment and these natural groupings should be recognized and used 
by the schools where possible.” (P.38) 


"There can be'no place in a modern program for the concept 
of nonpromotion. Nonpromotion is defensible only if it is a use- 
ful educational device. The evidence shows that it is not . . . It is 
Өү riu for each learner to be a member of a group in which 
; ы possible for him to establish rapport with his fellows. Such 
pi ‘ping should not be associated with a stigma of ‘failure.’ 
ils ond purposes which promotion and nonpromotion served in 
eh иш school can be adequately served by means of an 

» oved system of evaluation and reporting.” (Pages 190-191) 
Sates wie on the modern view of grammar and linguistics sum- 
making to ee the contributions that linguistic scholars have been 

бы Pa erstanding of the basic premises for teaching languages: 
Tests upon ees эк constantly; that change is normal; that correctness 
15 Our language, > that all usage is relative; and that the spoken language 


It is OW 
required т, mr in most English classes for all pupils in a grade to be 
teachers е п е same books, In Chapter 16 (Р. 379) we аге told that 
ty. 


dificul simplified classics to meet the problem of reading 


"Suc Ь , 
reader учы ee: prove useful with an occasional slow 
not be used несы а ges to read a specific book, but sbould 
+ * 

ould be able to enj iy ni tane two or three years, 
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rcentage of students who will never read aboye 
= ~ beri or eighth grade, the problem of the teacher "j, i 
broaden their experience with many books at that level. 


> aimed “(1) to give am overview of the curriculy 
Nr onm Arts from tbe preschool through the graduate sch 
(2) to bring the best thinking in the field to bear upon major issues face 
by curriculum committees throughout the country, and (3) to describe 
illuxirative for local committees à method of approach to curriculum, 
making found useful in this study.” They have recognized their problen 
' es not so much that of looking at English and deciding upon a logia | 
order of topics but rather that of examining the learner and the sociey 
of which he is a part so as to fit him for effective living today. They har | 
recognized the importance of teaching boys and girls to respond critically 
to the mass media. 


ish i lying шщ 

best teachers of English in our schools have been app Dan 

of Poda of this volume for a decade or more. The more t 

among the teachers and curriculum’ makers will probably be enco me S 

by this volume to take the next step toward adjusting their poss 1 

the realities of American life and to what the psychologists have ta 
us about the learner. 


ABRAHAM PONEMON 


Maris |. 
THEY LEARN WHAT THEY LIVE. By Helen С. Trager -— ў 
Radke Yarrow. Harper and Brothers, New York; 392 peg 


; ; rà 
'Those of us teaching in large metropolitan schools like to pt. 
ourselves on our contribution to real democratic living different себ 
intercultural relations. We feel that because children of 5 ehe 
and colors work and play together fairly barmoniously wit q* che 
it follows inevitably that they will pursue the same pattern - of d? 
communities outside of school. Some of us have had momen they ја? 
and self-questioning. Why, if young people really live what exsist 
about democracy, has the pattern of minority discrimination PE. 
doggedly in our culture? Why must each new group of children ^ gd 
anew? If we have taught their parents the true meaning OF ihat 
while they were at school, why haven't they lived in such a way feel co 
children learned from them? To those among us who do not 7^ jeg 
placent about our success in teaching children to live according ^ Tof 
cratic ideals, the book They Learn What They Live, by Helen e m 
and Marian Radke Yarrow, may reveal some of the reasons for © 
and may point the way to some remedies. 


y 
p, 
This research quus in the study of ponu in children berio 
ages of five and eight undertook to find the answers to the 
auestions: 


So ә. 






BOOKS 
When do prejudices start? 


How are prejudices learned? 


Are parents and teachers aware of prejudices in children? 
What responsibilities do parents and teachers assume? 
How can democratic attitudes be taught effectively? 


Involved in the experiment were fifteen white and colored teachers from 
six schools in middle and low-income sections of Philadelphia, and 250 
children, white and Negro, representing the three major religions. The 
teachers, also white and Negro, married and unmarried, had had the 
average teacher training for kindergarten and elementary schools and 
were not chosen for any special qualifications for the experiment. Their 
teaching experience varied from one to thirty years. The experiment 
was conducted under the aegis of members of the Philadelphia Board 
of Education, the Bureau for Intercultural Education, and the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics. It was a very ambitious and difficult project, 
as it meant changing teachers’ attitudes toward each other as co-workers, 
toward supervisors and frequently present observers, and toward their 
pupils. It also meant training the teachers in entirely new techniques and 
classroom procedures—while they were carrying on their regular classroom 
work, The fact that most of the teachers, some of whom had been hostile 
to the experiment at the beginning, stayed with it for the three years of 
its duration, despite the additional burden of work placed on them 
(attending many meetings, writing up detailed reports on their children 
and lessons, interviewing parents, making arrangements for children to 
visit homes and places of business in the neighborhood, etc.) proves how 
e E teachers came to feel this project was for themselves and their 


P eos were some of the findings of the experiment? As far as the 
Ndren themselves were concerned, pre-tests revealed that children 
reli ies E. ages of five and eight are conscious of social, racial and 
Um a erences; that they do not merely repeat what they hear, but 
with pe Fc discrimination keenly (especially those in minority groups) 
Е = tant effects on their personalities and social relationships; that 
А 8 accepted the stereotypes of their communities. They evidently 
ый a Prejudices as naturally as they breathe, in the milieux of home, 
it is and and school as part of the way "that things are.” Therefore 
ew, and Cee to see that most prejudice is directed against Negro, 
Б бозу. ro respectively. That they can unlearn these attitudes, too, 

е project irection and teaching, is one of the exciting aspects of 


F aren 
А ts, a Wi 
vey in » as ош 


as would be к 
of pre Prejudices ea expected, were found to play a major part in con 


for 


: о their children. Though many parents were conscious 
t - Fd their children, they did not feel that they were responsible 


t they could do anything about them. Their own feelings 
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i the one hand they mouthed the ideals of " Ў 
gini pene ps the other they were horrified at the ойр hi а" 
children’s bringing home а playmate of another color or sometimes it 
another religion. Perhaps as а way out of their dilemma, they agreed | 
was a good idea for children of all kinds to be together in school, bit 
they resisted the idea of carrying this intergroup relationship into ‘the 
communities. 


BOOKS 


However, when she took her Y group on the same walk, she made the 
children feel that some kinds of work and people were inferior to others: 
“foreigners” were always laborers; Negroes were always maids or elevator 
operators; “real” Americans were office workers or professionals. 





Two observers were present at every meeting of the “clubs” and 
recorded the reactions of the children in detail. These records plus a test, 
given several weeks after the'experiment by the administrators of the 
project and compared with the pre-test, formed the basis for the con- 
clusions arrived at. Though the correlation between the two tests was 
not 100%, it was high enough to show the teachers that their attitudes 
and values were definitely transferred to their pupils. They saw for them- 
selves that the children in their X groups generally showed less prejudice 
towards minorities and greater acceptance of democratic ideals than before 
the experiment, while many of the children in the Y groups showed less 
tolerance and more chauvinism. Thus, though playing two roles, the 
teachers became conscious of how vital was their part in moulding attitudes 
and in affecting the personalities of the children, and perhaps for the first 
time they realized the true importance of their work as teachers in a 
democracy. (In their eagerness to be accepted by the teacher and the 
group, some of the Y children belonging to minority groups denied their 
identity with those groups and laughed with the others at the accepted 
stereotypes. Others became embarrassed and withdrawn or hostile. Opposite 
effects were seen in the X group. Children who had been shy and fearful 


because of their minority status began to expand in an atmosphere where 
they felt themselves fully accepted.) 


To a teacher that portion of the book dealing with the effects of the 
project on the teachers themselves was most stimulating. At the outset 
most of the teachers felt that they themselves had no prejudices and pre. 
sented no prejudicial attitudes in their teaching; that small children were 
incapable of prejudices and that behavior problems were not the results 
of prejudices among the children. Some felt that the project would jus 
be a waste of time and too much of a burden on them since they were 
already doing their best to train children to live democratically. Space 
does not permit a detailed account of how these teachers, by a patient 
psychological approach, were led to understand themselves and to evaluate 
their habitual methods of teaching in relationship to intergroup educa: | 
tion, or how eager many of them were, once they realized the vital part 
they could play in moulding democratic attitudes, to do something about | 
it not only in the classroom, but also in the community. 4 


The part of the project referred to as "The Experiment" is worth 
detailing, as it revealed to the teachers how their attitudes affected феї 
children. Four teachers participated in this experiment in which the maj% | 
device used was roleplaying. Each teacher's class was divided into thre 
"clubs": X, Y, and control. Twice a week for seven weeks and for tW 
one-hour sessions a week, the teacher became the leader first of an x он 
and then of a Y group. As an X teacher, she played the role of а believ 
in the highest ideals of democracy. She taught that differences аш 
реор!е were natural, desirable, and necessary; that each individual soci 
the right to have his potentialities developed to the fullest; that | 
political, economic inequalities needed to be erased; that а dem 
was not static, but constantly evolving, etc. As a Y teacher, her “a 
changed. She now represented the accepted white Protestant culture.) 
our nation. She emphasized that difference meant inferiority; she str peo 
racial and religious stereotypes; she encouraged the traditional an 
status quo and a chauvinistic attitude, etc. Since content and proced ot 
were Outlined, discussed, and rehearsed beforehand, the teachers did ? 
feel too emotionally involved. They were just playing prescribed р 
People in the neighborhood, stories, holidays, and Holy Days were 
as teaching situations for inculcating the ideals of both X and Y О, 
Sometimes an identical situation served both. For example, when е 
teacher took her X group for a walk in the neighborhood, she made 06, | 
conscious of the different kinds of people doing different kinds of woe 
і.е., the Italian laborer, the Jewish store eeper, etc., and made them sede 
how important each person's work was to the welfare of the commun” p 
72 


Though the authors are the first to admit that the scope of their project 
was too limited in numbers and in time, and that many more experiments 
and follow-ups over the years would be necessary before the findings 
p be accepted as conclusive, they think that their results warrant that 
s e schools do something now about eliminating prejudices and teaching 

Esc intergroup relations. The time to start seems to be at the kinder- 
- та i dpt at the high school level, and the ideals of intergroup living 
“If edu basic to the curriculum throughout. In the words of the authors, 
4 ication is to be effective, it must focus on people and buman rela- 
fh Ж - ercultural education cannot be a series of unrelated items appended 

А urriculum (e.g, a unit, assembly program, games, songs); it must 
ы QM permeated throughout by democratic values.” If a 
lana fo 2 15 to achieve this goal, the atmosphere in the classroom will 
OF the im есоте more permissive, the school will have to become part 
effect mcd dh and the community part of the life of the school. To 
С = кед, not be easy, for it means the re-education and re-training 

They "s parents, but only when it is achieved will "They Learn 
Phrases Only ¢ = and they live what they learn become synonymous 


will our democracy hold a secure place in an unpredict- 

ew А 
orld. The challenge to teachers is а tremendous one! 
ETHEL GERsTIN : 
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INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC EDUCATION. By Russel W, $ 


PhD, Professor of Music, George Pepperdine College; publi shel 
the' Ronald Press Company, New York, 1952. 


The author states that the purpose of this book is to “provide an orien- 
tation in music education.” The content is addressed to all groups tha 
may be interested in music education: the students, the a 


7 dministrators, 
and the in-service teachers. It covers a wide scope of subject matter 
possibly too wide for so limited a volume, which the author outlines 


as follows: 
1. The historical roots of music education in the United States, 
`2. The place of music in life and in education for democracy. 
3. Continuity and articulation among the various age groups of pupils. 
4. The function of music in the schools for each age group. 
5. The problems confronting music education today. 


6. Musical aptitude testing. 


The book, which is the outcome of a series of lectures, is well planned 
as a text. Each chapter presents a series of questions which are suitable 


for review, and for clarifying and organizing the thinking of the reader. |. 
There is, in addition, an appendix by Professor Karl Gehrkens of Ober i 
College. The appendix attempts to differentiate between philosophy 205 


psychology and contains a number of problems in each area. The volume 
is supplied with an extensive annotated bibliography. 


Mr. Squires has given the student many of the philosophical and educ 
tional concepts now current in the field of music education. He 1% 
however, allowed his emotions, in many instances, to overcome E. 
announced intention to present ideas. Thus his presentation bocor : 
extremely subjective and not always coherent. Very often he resorts tO 1 
metaphysical and to the kind of language which, while it is most 689 
and poetic, serves only to bewilder the reader. He does, however, t E. 
very strongly and clearly defined stands on the subjects of music-teach \ 
preparation and on the question of who should administer music educ? 
tion. He feels that the colleges are not preparing music teachers adequat | 
in the technical aspects of music. He also maintains that the teaching M 
a skill subject, like music, should be placed in the hands of music teach¢? 
and not in the hands of a general teacher with little or no training in music 


The reader will be quite interested in the appendix by Gehrkens, p 
this reader questions the necessity for discussion, by educators, of such 
topic as "Is music of any real value in time of war?" 


ЈАСК A. BARNETT 
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RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIFE ADJUSTMENT BOOKLETS 


WHAT IS HONESTY? By Thaddeus B. Clark. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 1952; Chicago; 48 pages. 


Assuming the normalcy of tendencies toward dishonesty, Thaddeus 
Clark explains in non-technical language “why it pays to be honest, why 

ple are dishonest, and how honesty affects your relationships with 
others.” High school students will read this book because of its straight- 
forward, realistic tone, the aptness of the illustrations used as case-history 
examples to clarify the points made by the author. The fuzzy thinking that 
leads many to petty cheating is brought out into the open with definite 
labels of social disapproval. The broader implications of dishonesty are 
explored, from cribbing on a quiz through misrepresentation and spread- 
ing of gossip. Acts of questionable honesty in the classroom, at home, 
and in community activities are related to the moral welfare of the 
individual teenager as a member of a definite social group. There is no 
preaching in the booklet. The author succeeds admirably in creating 
an atmosphere that makes the teenager reader susceptible to improvement. 


WHY CHILDREN MISBEHAVE. By Charles W. Leonard. Science 
Research Associates, Inc.; 1952; Chicago; 48 pages. 


Charles Leonard, the author of this pamphlet, is superintendent of the 
Illinois State Training School for Boys. Early in the booklet he differen- 
tiates between the normally misbehaving child and the child whose mis- 
behavior is serious enough for psychiatric care. The disturbed child’s 
misbehavior, which is chronic and deliberate, prevents him from getting 
along with others, and the consequences of his misbehavior are potentially 
Serious. “A child's misbehavior becomes serious when it is so frequent and 
70 intense that it is practically impossible for him to adjust to a normal 
social life with his friends, his family, his teachers, and bis superiors.” 


le language he attempts to help the parent to understand the 
delinquent and to follow the patterns of behavior that can 
nt and may cure such maladjustment to the demands of society. 


To Prevent more than 


‚ In simp 
Juvenile 
preve 


the normal quota of misbehavior in all children, 


love and | patents that they demonstrate openly that their child has their 


espect. 
„еч as reading for all parents, the booklet will appeal, however, 
У to the parent of the pre-school or elementary school pupil. The 
sentation ma tend to stress these younger groups. The calm, simple pre- 
Children We, appear as an oversimplification to a parent of high school 
Practical a d Ше the contents may give too little direction or not enough 

Vice to the parent of the older child, the few simple principles 


‚ Чи ee en 
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stressed could lead to a better understanding between parents and ne 
citrant child. г dt 


YOUR CHILDRENS MANNERS. By Rhoda W. Bacmeister, 


Jipson, editor; Science Reseatch Associates, Chicago; 1952; dm | 


Your Children’s Manners is one of the pamphlets in the "Better Livin, 
Booklet" series intended to "help parents and teachers to do a better ; 
of their challenging task—helping children become competent and happy 


adults.” Drawing her illustrations mainly from her experiences as director | 


of the Manhattanville Day Nursery, Rhoda Bacmeister wrote for paren 
of children of all age groups. 


Manners are manifestations of social customs and of courtesy. Courtesy 
will grow in an atmosphere based on friendliness and trust in the class 
room and in the home. Sincere liking for others and not empty con- 
formity to rules should be the basis for courtesy and good manners. 


Following the patterns set by Gesell, the author lists the normal degree 
of courtesy and good manners to be expected from pre-school children, 
from those in the elementary grades, and from those in the high schools 
The keystones of polite behavior are analyzed for each group, thus giving 
parents and teachers approaches that should be successful in their attempts 
to make their children more considerate of themselves and of others. 


Check List for Parents and Teachers. True courtesy is built on the 
emotional climate that will give the children their feelings of securi 
Are you providing that climate at home and at school? 


“Check the following questions to find out: 
"1. Can your children always depend upon you for love and under 


standing? Do they own up to misbehavior or do they try to keep # 
from you? 


"2. Is your home or schoolroom a relaxed, happy sort of place—ot йй 
а tense, worried, and quarrelsome one? 


"3. Does your family or class often enjoy jokes, nonsense, games; ий 


excursions together? 


“4. Can your children count on consiste 
school or household customs and routi 


nes? 
"5, Are you concerned about 
children's achievements? Or do 
ance with his own past? 


growth in terms of ‘age-levels’ of ot 


"6. Do you give your children freedom to be themselves, to move 4f oat 
to talk, and to investigate things they find interesting? 


76 






“ai 
Г. 


псу іп discipline and controls, # V 


you compare the child’s present perf ot V 


BOOKS —————————————— M À— 


«7, Name five different kinds of activities each child enjoys. Could you 
easily name five more? Is he confident or hesitant about new experiences?” 


This pamphlet should be on the reference shelf for the guidance of 
young teachers and puzzled parents. Although the tone ol the initial 
chapters is planned for the parent of the younger child, the teacher and 
the parent of the adolescent—and the adolescent himself—will profit from 
reading it. 


JEROME SHOSTAK 


—‹»-— 


THE FIRST THINKER 


A sudden vision comes to me of one of the first far-away 
ape-men who tried to use reason instead of instinct as a guide 
for his conduct. I 


th : imagine him, perched in his tree, torn between 
wa dans voices, wailing loudly at night by a river, in his puzzled 


My poor far-off brother! 


Clarence Day, This Simian World (Knopf, 1941) 
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WHAT PEOPLE WORE, by Douglas Gorsline; published by the үй ^ 
Press, New York, 1952; 266 pages; $7.50. щ 


This is a book of special interest and value to teachers. It presents |, | 
hundreds of careful sketches, a history of Western costumes from Е 
to the America of the Twenties. If you wish to check the dress of 
Roman senator, a Renaissance Italian, a German burgher, here's the 
to use. If you wish to study the evolution of armor, you'll find meticuloy, | 
illustrations and illuminating commentary. _ | к 

The descriptive commentary is brief but informative. It ties the су 
tume in with the period, discusses how one form evolved from another, | 
points out the ebb and flow, from simplicity to artificiality and back. 

The pictures, without distracting background, stand out. As а sout 

of illustrative material to supplement teaching, the book is invaluable f 

Teachers of literature, social studies, art, design, textile arts will find 

the book particularly useful. School librarians may well consider keeping | 

it on hand for reference. 


SOURCES OF THEATRICAL HISTORY, by A. M. Nagler; Theatre 
Annual, Inc.; New York, 1952; 611 pages; $7.50. 


“Once as the great David Garrick was acting the part of E Ps 
he had to play a scene not in Shakespeare. As he was n WIEN 
head on Cordelia’s lap, a gentleman stepped at that instant ‘voting 
the scenes, upon the stage, and threw his arms around Mrs. WO ved, s| 
who acted that character; nor "s I еч Bet гаи Ber ) 
they ought, so gross an affront offered to them апа to Comi . igt 
50 Lori no been accustomed to riotous and illiberal behavior Е" 
theater.”* 


bs 
Upon another occasion, while Holland was acting Hamlet, Бе lost 


hat on seeing the Ghost. When he reached the line — evidently dril 


: н ‹ ir bites shre 

sed by an eighteenth-century directory — “The ait bites S 
азе cold” — an obliging lady from the audience crossed the stage 
solicitously put Hamlet’s hat back on, to the infinite disco: 
Hamlet and the Ghost. 


Through twenty-five centuries of recorded history, the theater 15 
its troubles, and its glories too. All are recorded faithfully in 2 cud? 
book. Though as the title indicates it is aimed primarily at ue фей | 
of theatrical history, it is so absorbing that anyone interested in 
will enjoy it. ЕЎ 

Nearly three hundred excerpts, generally by contemporaries g” 
theater they describe, give the flavor of the stage in Greece, 


e 


*Sources of Theatrical History, page 381. 


BOOK NOTES 


Spain, Germany, Italy, and America, from classical times to the 
my т еей century. Brief introductions by the author provide 
helpful transitions and needed background. 


The experiences of Garrick and Holland retold above are not, alas, 
unrepresentative. The Elizabethan cavalier, the Spanish gallant, and the 
French courtier had one quality in common: a disposition to look upon 
the theater as a place for rude commentary and brawling. As Washington 
Irving points out, American audiences were not much better. We are often 
prone to say how the manners of the age have been going down hill 
since we were young. That plea seems as old as recorded history. These 
glimpses of the audience are often as revealing as trips backstage. The 
first-act interrupter has a long and dishonorable ancestry. 


Audiences were not the only guilty parties. One hundred fifty years ago 
an English and an American critic both deplored the tendency of certain 
actors to look for friends in the audience, to nod or signal to them — 
even while poor Ophelia is being lowered into her grave. 





Problems of stagecraft are discussed in many selections. Two thousand 
years ago Julius Pollux described the elaborate machines and trap doors 
necessary for scenic effects. The Roman Pollio tells in detail how to 
construct a Roman playhouse. Sebastiano Serlio, in the early sixteenth 
century, anticipates Captain Video by telling how to make a planet sail 
through the air across the stage. Nicola Sabbatini tells how to produce the 
illusion of a flowing river, how to concoct a dolphin or a sea monster that 
Spouts water. In the Paris of Louis XIV we are given a glimpse of a play- 
house that pictures a royal palace, a spacious garden, and a seascape 


Complete with cliffs, waves, ships at sea—all in fairly rapid succession. 


The difficulties and subtleties of acting are considered at length, with 
Кы critics, and bystanders taking turns. Macklin and Garrick; Kemble, 
Bout and Macready; Sir Henry Irving and Ellen Terry; Forrest and Edwin 

Coth—all these are described in action by those who saw them. We are 
nge and rivalry offstage and on, as two leading ladies strive 
Assos DM s acclaim. In a charming and humorous memoir, we see 

tillisne aly in action through the eyes of the actress Clara Morris. In a 
Booth, Paragraph William Winter recaptures the greatness of Edwin 


Shown reve 
f Or the cro 


io aging and acting fluctuate from classical to romantic, from realistic 
but ceri? 5) Ornate to simple. Fashions change in staging and acting, 
uintili — fundamentals remain unchanged. Two thousand years ago 
"i£ either хе advice that certain television comedians might heed к: 
ve pr za these actors had attempted any of his rival's tricks, he would 
Produced a most unbecoming effect.” 
It is difficult 


Neatly every p to do more than barely suggest the richness of the book. 


zi pue de of the theater comes in for commentary. Reading these 


ctio; 
as € reader a feeling of having lived through the theater's 
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growing pains in many centuries. It provides, despite the brevity of 
of the excerpts, a feeling of continuity and kinship with other ages, М 


THE WORLD OF NATURAL HISTORY, by John Richard Saunders. 
published by Sheridan House, New York, 1952; 321 pages includin; 
index; $5.00. : 


The American Museum of Natural History, largest in the United State 
and one of the three largest in the world, now has an able biographer 
Mr. Saunders, chairman of the Department of Public Instruction, tells the 
story of the American Museum; but in doing so ће. provides a review of 
the field of natural science, from protozoa to planets. 


Mr. Saunders gives a brief history of the Museum. He tells of the major 
part played by Albert Smith Bickmore, student of Agassiz, in helping to 
establish it. He tells of surprising discoveries, exciting expeditions, detec. 
tive stories in science. 


.New York teachers, who have the resources of the Museum at theit 
service, will enjoy this guided tour through an incredibly rich storehouse. 


A great many excellent photographs and charts entice the reader to p 


see for himself. 


HENRY I. CHRIST 
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The "Core" Program in the New York City 
Academic High Schools 


HARRISON C. THOMAS* 


WHAT IS THE “CORE”? In the literature on the subject there 
is wide variance in definitions of the “core” and there is even wider 
variance in practice. Some call any class a “core” in which two sub- 
jects are taught by the same teacher regardless of the amount of 
correlation or integration between the subjects. Some define the 
"core" as dealing exclusively with human relations and personal 
problems; some, as dealing only with broad social problems. 
Others call any class a "core" if pupils choose topics or units to be 
studied or if the "unit" method of instruction is used. 

All of what the High School Division calls "core" classes meet 
with the same teacher for at least two periods and integrate two 
or more subjects so far as seems practicable and desirable. Most of 
them spend some time on human relations and personal problems; 
most of them give pupils a voice in deciding what topics they shall 
study and how they shall study them; most of them use the "unit" 


or other workshop methods for part of their work. We do not, 
h : 


has developed slowly and is still developing as a result of trial- 
and-ertor experimentation by a considerable number of teachers, 
rather than an attempt to follow exactly any prescribed formula. 
The "core" is an attempt to make it easier to attain what most 
educators agree is the major objective of secondary education. This 
ODjective—stated many times from the “Cardinal Principles of 
Condary Education” of the N.E.A.’s Commission on the Reor- 
ganization of Secondary Education in 1918 to the Life Adjustment 
{ а of today—is to develop better human beings—better' 
xd members, better neighbors, better citizens of the city, state, 
Һр сп and world, better consumers, better producers. These better 
the mor ings will, of course, need to know something—indeed 
edge alor they now the more effective they will be. But knowl- 
fore ;. .* Will not make them better persons. Knowledge, there- 
16 aims of the “core” program but it is not the sole 

ппагу one. The development of attitudes, ideals, 


Atendent, High School Division, 


Nor the pr 
* М 
Assistant Superi 
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dards of conduct, a sense of values, the ability to work a i 
standards O uct, | 
others is equally important. 


e specifically, the “core,” as WE ще | 
PHILOSOPHY aa from the point of view of philosophy, 
ш or of method, and of content. Of the four, by frg, 
organiza , 


s is the hilosophy. | ‘i 
most imponan nic is not new; it has long been accept 
| Тһе "^ а by most educators. First in the philosophy d 
in Seng the acceptance of the principal aims of seconda 
the "core ted. above, as the all-around development of d 
pinton 9 we believe that education is an active, not a passim. 
p learner must want to learn before any real learnin 
а place. In other words, teachi 
want to learn and helping lv in the “соге” we try to bil 
: i learning; consequently 1n "M 


:eunderstood. It does not mean that frivolous or uenis ks 
ва il determine the content for the соге class. 2 | 
с e teacher tries to discover pupils real w^ Я 
гла a as a starting point for developing new ww = Nei 

‘Is to see that a skill or knowledge of some р we 
M en matter is of real importance to them is sound MOF, 
su 


А ing interests 10 
and teachers feel responsible for devel opin erences chat pP. 


- di ji 
ird, we accept the fact of individ ds and vi 
= to high stant with widely varying bach tit де. бб 
varying mental, physical, and social abilities рене W 
aie pupils learn more rapidly than oo Pod pul 
uniform standard of achievement for ni : var" ir 
grouped homogeneously at two Of three leve’s, B 
slow and rapid learners. The slow om right fin d no 
up a hostile attitude toward school. The iE t each Р? 
in the work and lose interest. We believe 


be expected to work up to his capacity 2? Lus de pr | 


і it is difficult to 
cordingly. We realize that it ыр 


each pupil, but believe it са p i 


ted. 
achievement ratings are generally approxima ki E 
; seq of OF А 
ORGANIZATION. From the point of view 0 


THE CORE PROGRAM 


“core” class is one that meets for at least two forty-five minute 
periods with the same teacher, who, where possible, also acts as 
homeroom teacher and guidance counselor for the class. 





METHODS. “Core” teachers use a variety of methods, no one 
of which is peculiar to or essential for the “core.” Pupil-teacher 
planning is perhaps the method most characteristic of the “core.” 
One of the attitudes we particularly want to develop in our pupils 
is responsibility, both social and individual. Pupil-teacher plan- 
ning, when properly done, develops individual responsibility by 
clarifying aims for each pupil, getting him to understand what he 
is to do and how he is to do it in order to achieve his aim. It 
develops social responsibility by accustoming each pupil to work 
as a member of a group and to share in the group’s successes and 
failures. It gives pupils practice in making decisions and accepting 
responsibility for them. The fact that some pupils prefer to be 
told what to do rather than to make decisions for themselves is 
not an argument against pupil-teacher planning; it is rather evi- 
dence of the need for it if young people are to become self- 
directing adults. Evaluation of each project as it is completed is an 
important part of pupil-teacher planning. Did we accomplish our 
aims? If not, why not? What did we learn? Could we have 
learned more? How? These are the questions that bring home 
responsibility. 

The teacher plays an important part in pupil-teacher planning. 
The fact that he acts as adviser rather than director increases his 
Tesponsibility, His different role requires considerable pre- 
oe Ideally he acts as a member of the group but is recog- 
жу as the member with the most experience and knowledge. 
т ^ $ have to learn to plan together, just as they have to learn 
im ei a textbook. At the beginning the teacher may make most 
vi ds decisions, but as the class develops a sense of rapport 
id € teacher and with each other, more decisions are made 

class as a whole. 
lips 2 elieve that everyone learns best by doing, that many learn- 
effective тыша to pupil activity, that direct experience is more 
high sch T vicarious experience. Although we realize that in 
is limite 2 the amount of direct experience that pupils can have 
» We try to make their work as functional as possible by 
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, ich will give pupils opportunities to 
finding projects ipn aller groups on activities which } 


ther as а class of Hi MS 
togethet ant ctivities which benefit the school or the com, 


т "particularly valuable. In other words, in the “соге” E 
try to find things for pupils to do in which they will nee à skit | 
and information immediately instead of teaching skills and jy 
formation to be used in the indefinite future. 
Many “core” teachers, though not all, use workshop technique, 
at is sometimes called the unit method, with com, 


particularly wh 
mittees, research, reports to the class and evaluation. Most "core 


teachers also use trips, movies, film strips, radio, and TV programs 
newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets, as well as textbooks ani 


reference books. 










CONTENT. Most of us think of a course of study as an ога 
ized body of subject matter to be learned. In this sense the "core 
is not a course of study. The subject matter for the "core i|. 
basically the course of study regularly adopted for the term of the 

subjects included in the “core.” The “core” teacher, reponsible t | 
the development of desirable attitudes, standards, and values, 1% 
subject matter from the regular courses of study and subject n 
ter in other fields—e.g., human relations, personal problems 
psychology, philosophy—which will serve to develop those q 
ties. He does not feel obliged to cover every topic in the cours 
of study or to take up topics in any prescribed order, but we 
expect to help every pupil to master as much of the course of 
as he can without sacrifice of the other “core” objectives. 


HOW DID IT START? The “core” program in the ai 
high schools grew out of two experimen —the XG Ру Y 
and the Experience Curriculum at Midwood High School bir p 
(Experimental General) Program started in February, D i 
an effort to work out a general course for the pupils of le f 
average ability who are coming into the high scho?" дю, 
numbers. The XG Program during its first year was lim с К, ү 
some 5% of pupils of lowest ability in the high sche? те d 


the minds of many became identified with that grouP: s Wy 
ТИ 
gid 


most successful XG teachers believed that the prog! 
work well with heterogeneous or honor groups, and be 


THE CORE PROGRAM 





Se tember, 1950, a few schools be ; P А 
groups. ience C ип pe ere i 
The Experience urriculum at Mi А 
in 1944 on the recommendation of es site — started 
the First Assistants Association. In the Experience C mmittee of 
teacher has the class for four periods. The m m one 
at Midwood High School but has been confined t as continued 
classes in the 9th year. Midwood had difficulty in а а or three 
who were competent and willing to take the Experi ng teachers 
lum on а four-period basis. In 1951 the Casha Gh Curricu- 
of the First Assistants Association recommended to th mmittee 
office that the program be expanded to other Monk. Division 
Experience Curriculum limited to two periods. Aft , with the 
together, those interested in the XG and the EC nes r conferring 
= ps с енн toward the same ends and a apinaa 
. The term "core" » 
term that would fit such a UE ccn adopted as a general 


Ta de fil er of 1853, nË rn 28 абок dn бы program 14 
by hee " schools in th 
c — only for the slowest third, 14 a teres : 
hoa a guum or both. Of the 4,986 pupils sailed, 
e pi ges assified as slow, 2,106 were in heterogeneous class 
Vue mE a 
"s : evidence is largely lacking—getti jecti 
" e: posers po: outcomes is OM de pees 
Winn nected with the program believe that the “core.” 
forall Rie essential subject-matter values, does a ener job 
and in trainin pupils in developing desirable attitudes and ot 
piete ihan | 8 pupils to work together in a democrati БЕ 
15 possible in regular classes. “eee 


WHAT 
A 
шаг» oe arise: “Why all the fuss about de ore?” 
able times and se of all education that have been stated innum à; 
D» ‘Cote’ be PA e ly accepted." "Why can't the т шер 
оге” are ed in regular classes?” If the objecti 
Ptobab] accepted and suitable methods qp ripe 


ained i А 
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; — h the philosophy that the main fun, | 
tion makes it easier. n m eirinen ү 


; ion is to de 
on of education 15 н eines 
dnt attitudes and values are 25 important as knowledge, is 


le set-up, as well as the background ду 
cally accepted om ends to alae emphasis on learning RE 
come, К subject matter at the expense of үзе attitude 
and values. This is rationalized by claiming that attitudes hu 
values will be a by-product of learning subject pee The "core 
teacher feels that it is his function to develop attitudes and feels € 
free to take time necessary tO do so. Other advantages of the "core 
organization are: 


1. The integration of two subjects enriches both and ; 
makes them more meaningful. English and social | 
studies, for example, aim to develop many of the © 
same skills—to read with understanding, to listen, . 
to speak and write clearly and logically, and to 
participate effectively in discussion. English teachers 
use much social studies content as a basis for their. 
work. By introducing literature—a poem, a play, 
a short story or a novel—in the study of a prob- 
lem, social studies teachers are able to bring in 
human factors and emotional elements which are 
often lacking in a straight social studies approach. 


2. Teachers are able to know pupils better, since wot 
teacher works with fewer pupils and is with them 
longer period each day. 


3. Teachers feel freer to take up problems wih аа j 
of immediate interest to puipls and which. 
subject lines. 


| d 
4, Pupils get better acquainted with the teacher 9? 
feel freer to consult him. 
0 
5. The work crystallizes around a smaller number is 
broader problems than in the usual curricu f an 
is better suited to the pupils’ powets © comp" 
sion and concentration. 


ore 
. . . е hat m 
6. There is a saving in time: teachers agre? t 








THE CORE PROGRAM 


work can be covered in a double period than in two 


separate periods; besides, there is less duplication 
of topics. 


WHAT AREAS SHOULD THE "CORE" COVER? Our pro- 
gram is not a “core curriculum.” “Core classes” describes it better. 
А considerable part of each pupil's time is spent in classes outside 
the "core." The "core" aims at general education, not specialized. 
It is concerned with helping pupils to develop in accordance with 
their abilities, knowledge, skill, attitudes, values and standards, 
which they will need regardless of their future occupation or place 
in life. Special training for an occupation or profession, prepara- 
tion for higher education, are classed as special education and with 
them the "core" is not concerned. 


The constants required for all diplomas by the state and city— 
English, social studies, general science, general mathematics 
(arithmetic), art appreciation, music appreciation—are the essen- 
tials for a general education, and these are the subjects that are 
naturally included in the "core." (Health education is, of course, 
a requisite, but it is not included because of the specialized nature 
of its teaching. ) Most of the “core” classes are made up of English 
ehe = There have been some other combinations such 
rte ca by English, science and social studies, science and 
sheng аба ы and i) and art and social studies. Several 
оаа p о English, social studies, and science have 
ж ul. The policy has been to find teachers who are 


tere i i - tt » 
sted in children and in the "core" as a method of their devel- 


орше 1 1 te » . " x 
fuer = to include in the “core” the subject in which the 


advanced inom ability and interest. Advanced mathematics, 
mainly wi eos language, and vocational subjects, since they deal 
selves, wel] i аа на skill and knowledge, are not, by them- 
owever a apted to the “core” program. There is no reason, 
interested P cas in one of these fields should not, if he is 
Social studi oing so, combine his special subject with English, 

pinio tes, or both, in a “core.” 
school me S somewhat divided as to how far through the high 
ete" e E a Core" should extend. A few advocate restricting 
extended 19 е 9th year, My personal feeling is that it should be 
Ough the four years of high school. I see no reason 


n 
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p e hy it is not as well adapted to the upper years as it is to the 
why i 


Moreover, if pupils аге tO ga ИШ adios. И, Petio | 
year. : 


i ; :ng of subject matter is to be emphas 

дее 7 г Б the best preparation for this, A E 
I do not thin is spent in the " core" in teaching techniques whi 
St inis To if the “core” is to be dropped midway in the 
he ` 

pupil's course. ls in the "core" in the fall term of 195) 
2 d nh E Fr year, 1,642 in the 10th year, 334 in th 
11% year, and 134 in the 12th year. E 











SHOULD THE “CORE” BE EXPANDED 
E berm should expand depends, of cred im 
d it is or how good teachers and supervisors decide it E 
"core" is as good as those connected with it believe, it should b 
‘expanded as rapidly as we can find teachers who are con 
and willing to handle it. I do not think any с 5 i x 
compelled to teach the "core" or urged to do so i м is n ү 
ested in it. Teachers who are not interested in pupils e р 
who believe that their main function 1s to teach res ко 
subject matter will be unhappy and гв io ed, Pus 
The wishes of pupils and parents should also ES ms 
who do not wish to should not be compelled to 
classes. 


> No! 
DOES THE "CORE" REQUIRE SUPER-TEACHERA gy 
requires teachers who ate interested in young eg cot cons 
all-around development. It requires teachers ieu "heir app 
that their preparation ended when they се ho are wit 
ments. It requires teachers who have initiative 2D кР pecias, 
to work. It does not require geniuses, highly „т freedom 3 | 
psychiatrists. “Core” teachers have a great dea е want eid 
great deal of responsibility. Teachers who do no | | 


these will not like "core" work. 


ge 
IS THE “CORE” A “CURE-ALL”? It should Pr i A 
to say that there is no magic in the term i they f Р? 
automatically develop desirable attitudes beca доор? 
in а “соге” class. Teachers do not change {0 P 

19 


ability because they teach the same pupils for two periods instead 
of one. We do not in “core” classes, any more than in regular 
classes, attain our objectives merely by stating them. No “core” 
teacher would claim that he has been successful with all pupils or 
successful with any at all times. We must admit that we know 
very little about the best way of developing attitudes, standards, 
and values. The great majority of us who have been working with 
the “core” program, however, believe that our philosophy is sound 
and that the “core” organization and method offer a real oppor- 
tunity to put this philosophy into practice. 


A CORE-CLASS UNIT 


Every Monday the students discuss various radio and television 
programs they have heard or seen. A number of these programs 
dealt with the atomic bomb, labor disputes, Point Four, and the 
growth of nationalism in the countries of Asia and Africa. 


The previous unit covered by the class dealt with Egypt, Past 
and Present. Several of the committees found it necessary to in- 


vestigate the effects of the industrialization of the West and its 
influence upon the history of Egypt. 


Several times during the term some students had been per- 
turbed by the fact that they were not covering the same material 


as their friends were in the regular academic classes. Their chief 
Concern seemed to be the Regents. 


wage the above factors before me, I thought that the next unit 
їшї some phase of the industrialization of the world and its 
les es upon mankind. In order to prepare the way for the unit, 
Revol every Opportunity to bring in some phase of the Industrial 
tea, p in a class discussion. If the students were discussing the 
mechani ar, the discussion always included the influence of 
ipite A on the war. If the discussion was on some labor 
a vds Industrial Revolution was brought into the picture. 
ето} ine ing test, I included words dealing with the Industrial 
ome is I suggested the reading of certain books which had 

Y Vall €nce to the Industrial Revolution, e.g., How Green Was 
Or th 


€J. I also placed books and pamphlets around the room 
* students to see. 
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Duration of the Unit 


ivered within one month from 

тасини dues p m the unit itself lasted about 4 
ad half. The class did a number of other things besides 
month and r^ a eport. Once a week we held a spelling bee OF test 
working on the r m ‘from Practical English. When I distribute 
Once a week we he class became so enthusiastic that we devote d 
books on Pris a week to poetry. I believe it is Important tp 
de = pre skills besides those promoted by committee Work. 
cs ds felt the same way about these procedures. 


Launching the Unit 


Two weeks before the completion of the unit on Egypt, the 


: А : add 
lass was asked to consider a new unit. = A kn I c E 
он. several students — il е боз 
Industrial Revolution. However, I layne ve uve шаш 
i t two weeks, whenever 2 
ew unit for the nex i Me 
viii a presented itself, some phase of industr 
brought before the class. 


А š it, the | 
When the day arrived for the determination of the иш 


i 28 students, 27 sug 
d for the topic. Out of ko 
way ye -— ж of the Industrial амери peer Fic: 
geste am. eem the Korean War. I ae pe en 
Korea but was voted down by the group, 2 Machines Ht 
d А d that the unit would be called ees n Lauri 
Influenced the Lives of Our Ancestors and ce i а 
lass decided to shorten the title to “Меп ап pee 
с The class decided that no committees XE de of commi i. 
ime, since they wanted to think about t pi ойра! REY 
dee reci and what particular phases of the 
tion they ought to investigate. 
Desired Outcomes viden 0 
$ 
1. Knowledge, Through this unit I hoped that the 
learn the following: 
a. How inventions change groups and m 
b. The impact of machines upon society. 
14 


" 
odify social rela? 


A CORE-CLASS UNIT: 


с. 


A. 


Bog з 


m. 


* Skills 


Qo гео f.p c» 


. The effects of the Industrial 


. The names of inventors and inv. 


How people lived in prehistoric, 
times. 
Why the Industria] Revolutio 


ancient, and medieval] 


D started in England. 
Revolution on agriculture, 
and manufacturing. 
dustrial disputes, 


entions. 
The possibility of future inventi 


ons and their effects upon 
students in Morris High School. 
The advantages of the Ind 
The disadvantages of the 
kind. 


transportation, communication 
The reasons for the growth of in 


ustrial Revolution to mankind. 
Industtia] Revolution to man- 


. Attempts made by Scientists, teach 


ers, and philosophers to 
overcome the bad results of the Industrial Revolution. 
eraction are affected direct] 
У inventions and scientific discoveries, and that conflicts 
tween attitudes 


Pertaining thereto and between socia] 
groups frequently result. 


That there are many reasons for resistance to the adoption 
of inventions. 


at we understand the possible effects of inventions upon 
е future of Society. 


ndustria] Revoluti 

Social problems can be found. 
eed for inventions of the future to be put to better use 
as been the case With earlier and present-day 


Dtors should not becom 
Ventors and inventions, 


at inve 


апсе to in е discouraged by PN 


Reading of maps, 
truction of &taphs, 
on to analyze a problem, 
Fo to draw Information fro 
ty to draw Conclusions, 
ты епапсе of bulletin boards. 
ёрагацо о interesting reports, 


M various sources, 
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nA Opp тр 


Habits 


a. 
b. 
сє. 


mo р. 


. Attitudes 


a. 


b. 


то ро 


Oe 


. Evaluation of committee work. 
. Knowledge of parliamentary procedures. 
. Correct spelling of words. 


. Ability to draw up a test. 


. Writing reports neatly and legibly. 


. Accepting that men and women both have 


. Willingness to evaluate themselves as we 
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Listening to proper radio and television programs, 
Selection of motion pictures, slides, and filmstrips, 
Forum discussion skills, e.g., Town Hall, dramatization 
Preparation of exhibits. 
Preparation of charts and graphs to be exhibited, 


933) 


Correct grammatical usage. 


Ability to determine the effectiveness of a report. 


Listening to proper radio and television reports, 

Using English correctly. à; 

Developing a good speaking voice, characterized by бш. 
ness, distinctness, and good modulation. 


Respect for each other's opinions in discussions. 
Reading a daily newspaper, and various types of mag 
zines. 


Appreciation of the American heritage. 

Willingness to read and search for truths — facts p 
opinion. 

Appreciation of time limitations. 

Willingness to work with others. 

Respect for property, both public and private. . . dod 
Willingness to accept new or different ideas э: 
these may cause certain temporary ee 


part to play in modern society. is felt 


1] as the 
students. 

The development of critical thinking. 
Recognition of the contributions mad 
alities, races, and religions. c to steP 
Recognition of the right of the governmen ~ wh 
regulate industry for the benefit of society 


‚р 
e by vat jous " 
jp 










oe | 





A CORE-CLASS UNIT 


Integration of Knowledge and Skills - 


The purpose of every good core group is ta; 
edge and 3. of m only the A d Aad bur ue pa cei 
well. That this goal was reached wi А Jects as 
ing facts: will be evidenced by the follow- 
1. English 
a. The students read short Stories а 
: nd 
^ — Revolution, e.g., Justice 
. b. A great many students г 
Valley. ead the story How Green Was My 
с. Every student read or looked 
А up material j 
шага books: Modern History of Rorate, A ps of the 
А = of lpi Medieval History of Europe. "— 
“С ПСС tedd. pamphlets on Tyres res 
^ tat: ; 
м [p нн e diua ( a 
. paration of 1 : к 
taught correct English =" Teports the students were 
‘Compositions were ` 
А vision programs, 
` ,ommittee reports were гезе. 
ү de to present reports Ls: Los to class. (Pupils learned 
upils learned how to organ; О speak correctly.) 
i CUR (for interest), SHUSS Tepes in йе proper 
. *Upils learned how to use lib Sy 
ibrary facilities. 


^ In th 
| tests pupils learned correct English 


plays dealing with the 


Written about various tadio and tele- 


© preparati 
Usage, тили 


* Soci, ; 
tal ira Pupil activities dealt with— 
s maps (science and mathematics) 
‚бегу 28 graphs (mathematics) | 
: Cing bulletin boards (art) i 
Dis 8 а problem, | 
is а fact from opinion 
эш acting upon io 
| Ree reports Сбор R 
| ы, of responsibilitie 
€Clatio > 


x i me ins 
athematics, music) rican heritage (literature, science, 


m рг09 љо ао op 
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i f the world 
of the inter-dependence o д 
r idm samedi organization to promote peace, 
» Recognition of the contribution of others to the Ameria 
m ante how to prepare material for group discussi 
са of group discussion (English, mathematics 
а Knowledge of parliamentary procedure (English), 
Mathematics 


a. Appreciation of importance of mathematics in the б 
` struction of machines was developed when students dis 


Р ` 
f 


difficulties of building a machine. When ме visited | 
ipo York Times, this fact was emphasized by tt | 


leader of the trip. 


b. Knowledge of mathematics "was involved in constructing | 


graphs dealing with prices and growth of union membe 
ship. E г | 
Science í : 
a. Visits to the class by science teachers p s 
— sion of the impact of science upon the Industrial Re 
tion and the health of the people. "— — 
b. Motion pictures on cancer and tuberculosis 
by the Science Department. НЕМЕЕ... 
с. The Science Department made availa e 
cancer, tuberculosis, and heart disease. ed токе ES 
d. Members of the science classes were son pee: 
on childhood diseases and cancer shown denm | 
е. Charts were given to the class by a science 


Home Economics 
a. The core class visited the а Есопо : 
and watched the students perform. — liane 
b. The core class was shown how the different арР 
used. 


Art 
a. The соге class was supplied with necesse 
. Pictures were prepared. pment 
E The class cooperated with the Art Dep? 
exhibit in the main corridor. 


jj 
mics Depart" 


ry materials 






. old.f 


Wrote and itte on th 


A CORE-CLASS UNIT 


Committee Groups 


1. The, Newspaper 5. Science and Health 

2. Transportation 6. Manufacturing 

3, Communication 7. Results of the Industrial 
4, Home Appliances Revolution 


The Newspaper Committee was set up 
interested primarily in journalism. The 
gtowth of the modern newspaper. 


because four girls were 
у wanted to trace the 


Creative and Appreciational Activities 


The preparation of the reports is creative since they represent 


the efforts of the students. However, there were a number of 
unusual creative efforts, "The various committees drew up some 
excellent charts. Th 


еу gathered together pictures, drawings, 
charts, and graphs. The excellence of this work was reported 


d chairmen came in 


The Home Appliance Committee put on a play comparing the 


: yesterday with the modern home of today, 
i tetesting and humorous. In addition to this play, the com- 


Mitte arran i 
ged with the Home Ec i i 
monstration, onomics Department to give a 


ashioned home of 
t was in 


culties Newspaper Committee put on a play describing the diffi- 
: "айчы, а woman in this field. 

Of the old ee оп Communication made some wooden replicas 

telephone c Phone used by Bell and compared it with the modern 

Otse telegr Of the students constructed a teplica of the old 


looked like Кш student showed us what the Clermont 


€ Results of i à 
Produced а play. esu'ts of the Industrial Revolution 


Since thi 
this = the seventh report prepared by the &roup, there 
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o need to go into any discussion about planning, Prepay 
was ni 


i 1 8 
er, one committee ran intg 4 | 
ing of reports. However, dig 
and rendering o 


; came down with the measles. For. 
n the chairman А ы 
aliy p did not know what to do, but wich verd Buidane 
while, d sk d themselves and went to work. Almost every c 
they iw k the class on an excursion to some factory or SOME Othe, 
mittee 5 
А l. ? 
rtment in the schoo x P Жесе, 
depa e students also arranged their own examination Which wy 
given at the end of the unit. NL 


Culmination 


There were a number of culminations. The Newspaper Com | 


i d for a visit to the New York Times. The Hom 
peche: denim produced a play and arranged for a demo, 


stration by the Home Economics Department. The Health Com | 


i ranged for an interesting exhibit, a motion picture | 
= Teeme Шу members of the Science Department. The ме 
facturing Committee arranged for a visit to the Маоши 
Natural History and also produced а play. The Industria 


Al 
tion and Its Results Committee produced a play. They also calle 


nation 
the attention of the class to a movie produced by Ven IR 
Lady Garment Workers’ Union. The Agriculture pn. 
duced one of the most interesting exhibits I have ev 


0 
collected pictures of the various fruits, vegetables, and nuts 8^ 


in this country and traced the origin of these €: NU 
The Committee on the Results of the Industri ion a 

also had a forum discussion, “Is the Industrial Revo an exhibit! 

to Mankind?” The final culmination of the unit was 

the main corridor of the school. 


Materials Needed for the Unit b 
1. Several copies of ancient, medieval and modern history 
2. A list of motion pictures, slides, and filmstrips. E m 


itan Li 
3. Pamphlets en health produced by the Metropolitan E 
Company. ion tite: by JOH 
4, Pamphlets on important men in American li 
Life Insurance Company. 


A CORE-CLASS UNIT 


5. 


6. 


Building America Series: Transp 
‚ Several copies of textbooks on biology, 


. Pamphlets issued by the American Fe 


. National Geographic Magazine, is 


. Alloy Steels—A Picture 


‚ Battle Against Cancer, American Cancer Society, 
loan. 


- Тою; Pastegr, Story of, 
* Machine; Master or Slav 
* Magic in the 
- Modern Coal 


i Something Y 
- St 
` The Frej 


Pamphlets on Health Heroes by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 


Several copies of the Political and E 


conomic History of the United 
States and. Europe. 


Ortation, Communication, Social 
Security. 


general science. 


deration of Labor, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, General Electric, General Motors, New 
York Central Railroad Company, etc. 


sues dealing with the industrializa- 
tion of the South, growth of West. 


Films 


of Controlled Production, Bethlehem Steel, 
1949, 43 minutes, loan. 


1947, 12 minutes, 


‚ By Their Work, General Electric, 1949, 44 minutes, color, loan. 

- Clear Track Ahead, Modern, 1946, 25 minutes, loan. 

* Goodbye, Mr. Germ, 
loan. ` 


National Tuberculosis Association, 14 misates, 


T.FC, 17 minutes, loan. 
e, New York University, 1941, $4 00. 
Kitchen, Castel Films, 1947, 15 minutes, loan. 

Mining, Goodyear, 1950, 25 minutes, color, loan. 
Social Security, Teaching Film Custodians Inc., 10 minutes, loan. 
minutes p= Didn't Eat, US. Department of Agriculture, 1945, 
range Hunger, Modern, 1948, 33 minutes, loan. 

ght Y 


minutes, eh td, New York Central Railroad Company, 1947, 20 


Three to Be Served, NAM. 


ү „ 1950, 27 minutes, loan. 
ian and Today, 


International Harvester, 1944, 12 minutes, 
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Filmstrips 

JOURNAL-AMERICAN 

. Industrial Harmony Through LMC. 

Mass Production. 

Our Nation's Industry or Inventory. 

. Pensions for All. 

. Research Points the Way. 

‚ Storing Our Nation’s Goods. 

. Today's Farmer. 

. Transportation—Bloodstream of Our Nation. 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN PEOPLE SERIES 

. Changes in American Life. 
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ON NAY KR YN мн 


Га" 


2. Mechanical and Industrial Progress. 


YOUNG AMERICAN FILMS | 
1. Department of Agriculture. E 7 2 
PICTURE FILM STRIP : 
1. Auto Manufacturing. (Ford) 


Textbooks 
1. Boodish, Н. М, Our Industrial Age, McGraw Hill, 194. — 
2. Canfield, L. H; Wilder, H. B, The Making of Modern Ameri 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1950. "a. 1950 
3. Clark, Marguerite, Medicine on the March, Funk & Wagnalls, A 
4. Chamberlain, James F.; Steward, Harold, E., Air-Age Geogta? H 
Society, J. B. Lippincott, 1945. 
5. Darrow, Floyd L., Masters of Science and Invention, Harcouth 
1923. ; 
6. Evans, Jesse C.; Sankowsky, Suzanne, Graphic World Histor) 
Heath, 1950. 495! 
4 


7. Самап, Ruth W.; Hamm, William A., The American 5207) 
D. С. Heath. 1935 


8. Herzberg, Max J., Off to Arcady, American Book ssi { 
9. Lewellen, John, You and Atomic Energy, Children's Press, 
99 


pn 





A CORE-CLASS UNIT nn 
10. Miller, Francis T., Thomas A. Edison, John C. Winston, 1940, 


11. Osgood, Ellen, A History of Industry, Ginn and Company, 1945. 


12. Rogers, Lester B.; Adams, Fay; Brown, Walker, A Story of Nations 
. Holt, 1949. ý 

б; Tan Harrison C; Hamm, William C., Modern Europe, Holt, 
1949. Я 


14, Smith, Augustus H., Economics for Our Times, McGraw-Hill, 1950. 


General Electric Pamphlets 
1. The Story of X-Ray. 
2. The Story of Research. 
3. The Story of Steinmetz. 
4. A Primer of Electronics. 


5. The Romance of Electricity. 


Building America Seri 
1. Communication. n 


2. Consumer in War and Peace. 
3. Housing. 


4. Men and Machines, 
5. Our Water Resources, 
6. Social Security. 


7, Transportation, 


l America p; жын, ice фол aeg 
2. Automobil ng on tbe Ferm, Vol. LXXXVI, pp. 33-48, July, 1944. 
À. Die Spins * usiry, Vol. XLIV, pp. 337-414, October, 1923. 
4, Marchin E PEN XCV, No. 3, March, 1949. 
iD, Sina Georgia, Vol. L, pp. 259-317, September, 1926. 
6 Steel, tng, € Travelers, Vol. XCVI, No. 2, August, 1949. 
"Уз Greatest Asset, рр. 121-156, August, 1917, 


IRVING M 
IL 
~ag Morris High School 
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Music in the Emerging Secondary Curriculu, 


JAMES McCORMACK . 
William Howard Taft High School 


The outline of music subjects will probably remain the 
for a long time, for there are still only three dimensions in music 
rhythm, melody and harmony. It is about 1,000 years since ha 
mony, the third dimension, emerged and joined the other E 
rhythm and melody. All we know of the possible fourth element 
is the furious efforts of our modern composers to create or discoye 
it. Their only results come from juggling the three present ele. 
ments in all possible ways. Dissonance and the unexpected аъ 
the chief general effects obtained. 

Most of us realize that the ultra-modernists have been experi. 
menting to create something original. Some of their more inter. 
esting compositions appear on programs as expressions of modem 
attempts in musical art. Many conservative music listeners refuse 
to attend concerts that include ultra-modern numbers, and in turn 
their seats are occupied by the devotees of the modernist expres 
sion, many of whom were never considered musical. Thus, the 
"unmusical" of yesterday become the "musical" of today. 

On the other hand, the music of the great masters down to the 
time of Wagner and ever since seems to have evolved from thet 
composite background and their desire to express themselves only 
when they had something to say. These great works live on. | 

Modern tendencies in music сап possibly influence ош educ 
tional program. They can affect what we will sing, what we Е 
play, what we will create and сап affect an attitude towards пе 
appreciation; in other words, singing, instrumental playing, b " 
composition and music appreciation, the outline of music $0 | 
of education—all might be modified. 


CHANGING CONCEPTS, Even more realistic than the Py 
sible modifications caused by modern tendencies in the P jc ed 
today, will be the change of fundamental concepts in 27 cepa 
cation, the change to the enlightenment of today, the ym of f 
of the new points of view, resulting from our re-evaluat! 
fundamentals of music education. ich p 
P “hold the P i 

The concept that the child who does not “hol di pe? 

“carry а tune” is unmusical, is one that must change 
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he may be called "tone deaf" or a "monotone." Actually there is 
no necessary relation between having "good pitch" and being 
musical. One may sing “off key" and be “a most musical petson." 
Some people whistle in perfect pitch who cannot sing “on pitch.” 
There are good musicians and composers who cannot carry a 
tune. Of course, they realize it. This inability is attributable to 
poor pitch co-ordination which in the majority of cases is due, in 
turn, to a lack of this experience in early childhood, especially at 
the time when the teacher said, “Keep still; you are tone deaf.” 
Personally, I have never met a tone-deaf child among the 
thousands I have heard sing individually. There are some who are 
slow in co-ordinating the pitch. We are not born with pitch co- 
ordination; we learn it. The actual co-ordination is established in 
the majority of people in early life and Strengthened by earl 
group singing and listening. This also is true of thythmic 4 
ordination in musical expression of almost any kind. Here, I would 
= nés my own experience in conducting an after-school 
Bick tee ru co-ordination for listeners at Walton 
eae eae г эү Were most rewarding. Some students 
aliis р X pa ed as listeners, a term used instead of 
) : € others received further individual instruction 


ture in music education. | 


hint oo interesting point is that the average individual in a 
accurately oe group is not able to play individually as 
slow in pit Age en he plays Ог sings in concert. Those who are 
groups ey thythmic co-ordination will sing perfectly in 
Motion, ` © of sympathetic pitch-vibration and thythmic- 


THE A 

"musics o ОР APPRECIATION. The two important terms 
Menta] concepts ra appreciation” need clarification as funda- 
ferent Meanj i for music education. Almost everyone has a dif- 


of meanin t these terms. This obscurity and indefiniteness 
Basically pas Progress. 
Inusica] i : А 
o l person is one 
5 anything abo who enjoys music whether 
Е, 


apreciate ; ut it or not, He may enjoy music 
| 1 апд 
Ti Specifically, "enjoying" does - mea “appreciating” 
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To appreciate the sounds of music one must listen. To listen, 
must know the language—what to listen for and what to listen 
He must understand. Therefore he must learn how to listen, ^. 
continuity of sound called "music" is a continuous series of eg 
rhymic, harmonic, and melodic. The listener must develo н 
repertory of musical effects. He must be guided first to recog: 
basic fundamental effects which every composer uses, and fro 
here on build his own repertory of effects, according to his inter 
est and power of analysis. Most musical effects may be гесорпіеј 
without any technical knowledge. 

The use of the mind is not necessary for the sensory enjoyment 
of music. However, appreciation requires attention in evaluating 
and comparing. Some people simply enjoy the sounds of music 
others the mood created, and others again are carried away by the 
pleasurable experiences with the imagination highly stimulated 
Certainly, we don't learn these pleasures. 

Rather we discover our pleasurable responses to music. 

One of the aims of music education should be to guide children 
in discovering how musical they are; to help them in recognizing 
their own sensitivity to musical stimuli and to encourage and 
guide them to enjoy these pleasures intelligently; in other word 
to teach them how to listen to what they enjoy. 

Of course we consider it today the part of a well educated pet 
son to know something about music whether or not he d 
musical. This holds for all arts. There is no way, of сош Е 
create or increase basic pleasure in music, but we сап increas 
intellectual pleasure—our music appreciation. This is a fun 
of music education. vl 

. . . activ! ] 

It has always been dogma in music education that those 
participating in music, derive the greatest benefit and р “Т 
This of course is not true. I believe we can be very Kp. 
encouraging children to participate voluntarily in musica? 7 м 

sion both instrumentally and vocally by helping them "пеш 
their own sensitivity to musical effects — finding f 
musically. " 


" ic 2 
TASTE IN MUSIC. As in literature good taste in OY gs k 
be guided. The music educator feels he has the right © for 
as he can in presenting the best music and encouragins 
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But how far may he go in commenting on the various forms of 
popular music of the day? A child who hears, plays, and sings 
be-bop or jive in all his spare time is really an addict of rhythmic 
atavism. What is our position? 

Children whose taste is jazz, be-bop, and jive are vety sensitive 
to any criticism of this music. They identify themselves with it and 
take personally any criticism of their taste, They in turn take a 
poor attitude towards the finer music. 

I think we all agree that a little of any extreme expression 
a long way; that all the popular veins of music can serve their 
purpose for entertainment, diversion, and dancing; that it has no 
educational value in terms of fine inspiration or noble aims whi h 
we readily concede to the finer music; that the tendency to im 
the monotonous recurring beat no matter how varied, savours of 
rhythmic atavism rather than progressive civilization and that as 
music expression, it is definite retrogression. 

Today, music is a common commodity. It is accessible to all, 


pe easy programs. With all the music available today 
years before radio. en studying music than there were in the 


e . 
have become passive and take what is 


Power than can given us. The only 


if We start ear] т = Situation is the school. Much can be done 
ue PEE to develop pitch co-ordination and a good sense 
children wi “Op a greater awareness of music sensitivity for 
Tesponses an T m life; to encourage and nurture fine musical 
ž о =). s * © E 
Musica] effects кашу training in listening to fundamental 
е Breatest n 
can offer to ontribution In music appreciation that the school 
taste for the best ee child is to help form and improve his 
best music f E music by teaching him how to listen to music. 
sic because it ig ад how to listen” is symphonic style 
м Action, Te is the rj solute, not secondary or dependent on words 
пема] Elects use ue 1n musical effects, starting with the funda- 
ms of the н e music. Modern music can be taught only 
Of the h entals of the masters, just as the dissonant 


whole- 
9'e-tone and poly-tone scales can be effective only 
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in proportion to the sense of tonality which the bearer POssesse 
'These recommended changes in basic concepts of our cur e 
lum will eventually come about. The sooner a more Progress” 
program is made to benefit from these changes, the Sooner wil 
we enjoy about us a more musical and expressive childhood, lead. 
ing to a more universally musical people. The school can he the 
greatest leader in directing musical progress. p i 


———Ó—— 


THE LETTER L 


The letter 1 is used for a total of 28 denotations. Besides appetit 
alone it is found in 26 different spellings combined with other letters. 
Altogether the letter 1 can be pronounced in 8 different ways. | 


8 sounds for the Letter L 


wou (14) d sa(1m)on ID. 5865 
ha (lf) f (al)mond shot o . _ 
sta (Ik) k co(lo) nel f Db 
bo(1)d 1 са (1уе) у 

THE LETTER М 


The letter m is used for a total of 17 denotations. Besides appeatins 


alone it is found in 13 different spellings combined with other lenes | 


Altogether the letter m can be pronounced in 3 different ways. 
3 sounds for the Letter M 


a 

(m)eek m (mn)emonic n aplo(mb) ng uvular Af 
THE LETTER N ий 
The letter n is used for a total of 32 denotations. Besides #РР qib 


alone for 2 sounds, it is found in 28 different spellings pr: 


ays 
У rent Y 
other letters. Altogether the letter n can be pronounced in 5 аше 


3 sounds for the Letter N 


fas 08 
m(on)sieur short i (n)oble n mo(n)k ng, uv" 
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А What's Wrong With Teacher-Supervisor 
| Relations* 


DAVID J. LANE 
Prospect Heights High School 


When the notice of this meeting was tacked up on the bulletin 
board in my school, one of the teachers who was reading it turned 
а and said, “Say, you must have a Sttong gripe against 
supervisors. 
No, I do not have a gripe against Supervisors. But I do ha 
sttong professional interest in the problem of teacher- га, 
relations. There is a great deal to be said about what isr 
teacher-supervisor relations. Our emphasis tonight, however, i 
what is wrong. My invitation to speak to you asked me to li nit 
myself to the classroom visit and the post-visit conf EC 


erence, 
SOME FINDINGS. For fa 


supervisor 
ight about 


2. Man 
y matur 
а Stage in the vues Li ao flat they have reached 


° they are sub; 
ub ee . 
i have heard s to ‘Suggestions and hints” which 
Tolessiona] П апа again. “Is there no ро; 
x s point of 
n aturity?” they want to know. 
fe Сіу Coll talk given before the Associati 
essor g, Севе on Осор ч Р ssociation of Social Studies Teachers 
Scho} ud McCutchen of N^ Other panel members were Pro- 
The Big tence. i Ү.0., and Lucian Lamm, Chairman High 
tiation * eport mentioned ; j 
iman лү Fires Fees „in the talk refers to a study made by th 
(P: the committer tsp 1947 on class visits, Harry Bis? wes 
making the investigation, aes 
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teachers and supervisors. Of course the sup 


30 


3. There is the complaint that supervisors place tog 
great an emphasis on the value of the class visit as 4 
device for improving teaching. There are other accept. 
able devices which are under-emphasized. Too man 
supervisors follow traditional procedures blindly. 


Á. From reports I have read, and comments I have 
heard from teachers, there are some chairmen who use 
little tact and poor judgment in writing up lesson 
observations. Lesson reports are official records. Yet, in 
some cases, lesson comments are picayune; in others, 
unduly harsh. 

5. In a small number of instances there is evidence 
that some supervisors use the written report and the 
visit as means to "frighten" teachers into doing better 
work. 

6. Finally, although many supervisors regard the 
written report-as an anti-climax and a relatively weak 
device for improving teaching, the lesson report tech- 


nique persists. 
want to make myself clear at this point. 
implying that there is more that is wrong 


th what is wrong: 


1. The young and inexperienced teacher needs the 


. e to 

constant guidance which a chairman can give P d 
help set him on a solid foundation of good t€ 
practices. | Nt 

2. Expetienced teachers who are wotking for Pacte 
tion often call upon their supervisors for E omina 
criticism to help them get through the rig! 
tions. 

3, Teachers often call upon supetv 
eliminate snags in a new syllabus, 
course, or a new teachíng technique. 


an exper 
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I am neither saying 
than is right between 
ervisor has an Ш 


portant job to do, and his efforts are recognized and арргес? 


by teachers. But we are concerned here wi 
oe ? 
Where does the classroom visit help the teacher: 


em 
isors to help A al 








TEACHER-SUPERVISOR RELATIONS З 


But, as I said, our emphasis here is on what's wrong. And 50, 
еге turn to the problem of the regular class visit as most of us 
commonly know it. ; А 

A teacher walks into his room; it is the beginning of the 
period: the hustle and bustle of the students has subsided. About 
that time the supervisor enters the room and takes a seat in the 
reat of the room. Out comes his pencil and pad. He waits with an 
expectant air, pencil poised. 

Now, what brought the supervisor in? Following the principles 
of democratic supervision, he has previously asked for an invita- 
tion. If no invitation was forthcoming, then he assumed you meant 
for him to drop in at his own convenience. And so, invited guest 
or not, there is a supervisor in your room. 

Of the thirty classtoom teachers to whom I spoke, not one of 
them felt at ease with a supervisor present. Every one of these 
teachers said that the teaching situation was not a normal A 
teacher who was inclined to be slichtl Bes 
eae ка! ightly nervous, was all the more 

- None of them felt that he could give his best lesson as long 


as that i i i i 
ad рес was working feverishly in the back of the room. 


ese teachers 

Sponge: a CO. 
> another d 

an art; } unk 


= Te themselves with a saturated 
ЧГ was relativel i ing i 
` ‹ y meaningless. T 

10 be paire Herm teacher his own da mimis Wi ed e 
lines of ate 80ing on for another twenty years along the same 


tion: 1 ie 
К —с + 
Eeport? 2$ visit, post-visit conference, and the written 


INTO т 
HE C 
pa Supervisors МРЕКЕМСЕ, Let's turn now to the com lain 
йс fog ha teachers to find something wrong й е 
“Visit con а complaint? Let's ns i 
- see what ha 
8: itst there ; ence we have experienced. эы 


1S th tt 
t е { » 
alm Sacher, and p UP session.” Here the supervisor greets 


Os i i 
his” : an afterthought ee 1n contrived conversation. Then, as 
Nowe er had an ap 21 Supervisor suddenly recalls that he and 
Senter the ч, Ppointment to discuss the lesson observed 
Parting stage.” The supervisor asks the vcr 
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luate his own lesson. The teacher, аг — of his sak 
to evaluate knows in general what is good and wea in his o 
oma Dem ds, nevertheless, to be strongly Critical of y 
procedures. He “з chairman comes to his rescue. Out comes the 
lesson. And E t lis of commendable features. 'The books E. 
paper with a ee teachers must be praised for their efforts, 
supervision stress d change should be encouraged Over a period 
ip that p een ч weaknesses should be indicated to 
of time. à = 
д acne i pone pee of them, have come to adopt thi 
ies si patiently listening to the warm т of praise 

ei fforts. But this is the peculiar situation, 
us her бен Bine to the words of praise, their ears are 
te d E that inevitable moment when the ap 
as "Now, might your lesson not have been better eu 
nai how ingenious the lesson, no matter se ашна S 

in its preparation, teachers have come to re zx E 
ips pem orem that supervisors will find S ор 
= i ion, some 
ing to suggest. If there is no suggestion, 

ao on ae in stunned surprise. 


this 
ON WITH THE SHOW. Now let me make eis e Ho 
int. І am not saying—nor have I said—that teac hem. 
— and more classroom experience are in a рөн = ёй 
ба these teachers are opposed to —— = к корын 
teaching technique. What I am saying 1s ae Tae Өх 
has been overemphasized as a supervisory 


it 02» 
ervisors assume * 
i З e ching: 
the values for all teachers which many sup | 


‘ation in t€? 
indivi zation 1 
Supervisors speak of the need for individuali 


t 
i stressec ; 
The problem of individual differences is constantly isos 


rv 
e sup Же jon 

Ed ing. Yet these sam ‘citati 
a cardinal point in good teaching. Ye icy of visit" | 


. ж" t5 1 
follow tradition blindly in maintaining а Erin 
for all mature teachers regardless of indiv 

ds among them. »P 
„дее to the Eisner report: (a) twenty-ni 


differences 


a f) 
T€ rm for ref 
: i e visit per te ив pet Mig 
a school policy which called for on visits Pe 


. . two 
on maximum, (b) three principals called gian i 
(c) one principal called for four visits P ned 
policy for those not on maximum was m 
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+ „js D? 
ne principals е Nea Is it j tce for imp 
in 


CHER-SUPERVISOR RELATIONS 


T this same report, two-thirds of the several hundred teachers 

fn ү reed completely or expressed doubt as to the neces- 
questioned sit in the semi-annual rating of teachers. An over- 
sity of ds des of teachers in this same report cast out the 
ae dus visits ate valuable as a checkup to make sure that 
mi on the job or are necessary to keep teachers alert to 
tea 

id criticism. 
s озир refer to the lesson being observed asa" 
is given ever so clearly, the lesson 15 motivat 
pivotal questions are out pivoting around the 
everywhere, the boards are being used, medial s 
jected here and there, etc., etc. But what else 
expect under these forced circum 
be visited by his principal, 


show.” The aim 
ed dynamically, 
room, maps are 
ummaries are in- 
can the supervisor 
stances? If the chairman were to 


if the principal were to be visited by 
a superintendent, would either act differently? The "show" goes on 
and on. 


Is such teaching a reliable check on what 
of the t 


goes on for the rest 
erm? Of 


€sponsibilities, be 
ө, vanced Courses, working 
abus revision and experime 

- ea 800d idea of what is go 
: Ot a Prying eye, If, h 

i teacher's Competency 
Visit mus used to g 
and the s 


Coming aware of his teachers’ 
cooperatively with his teachers 
ntal teaching, a Supervisor can 
ing on in the classroom without 
Owever, there is good reason to sus- 
Or professional attitude, then the 


ather evidence for what it is worth 
upervisor. 


tase do. REPORT, Let us turn now to the written 


roving teaching. Does it improve teach- 


* Are other devices just as effective but 
Those oy MPhasized? А 
inp 56 W 


. о аг „ * ` ` 
ner that the written report is effective in improv- 
aking an assumption. It is not necessarily a 
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fact. In the study made by the Eisner committee in 1947 
though a large majority welcomed the reports because of the 
words of praise in them, opinion was about equally divideg Е а 
whether teachers followed supervisors’ suggestions to impr to 
their teaching. A small percentage indicated that the Written А 
port was used as a device to frighten them into doing better E 
Another group of teachers indicated that their supervisors ha 
cised little tact and judgment in what they had to say in the aa 
ten report. х 

From the notes in the files of the supervisors could be read com. 
plaints about “scraps of paper on the floor.” Another supervisor 
wrote into the record a complaint about a teacher’s voice and sug- 
gested that the teacher “consult a speech expert.” 

The written report, by its very nature, causes a rift, no matter 
how slight, between supervisors and teachers. It works against 
what should be the final goal of supervision — ап intelligent, 
mature relationship directed toward common professional prob 
lems. This can never be as long as one sets himself up as the one 
to rate his fellow-teacher. 


, al. 


CONSTRUCTIVE PROCEDURES. In conclusion, what cor 
structive procedures can be suggested as necessary steps towel 
improving teacher-supervisor relations? What I have to offer 5 


a composite of ideas—my own and those of others. " 
As to the classroom visit, what can be substituted? What 
ferent policy? 
stitute 


1. For teachers on probation and on sub 
license up to five years of teaching experience, one 
per tetm or more, as individual needs may dictate. 


ia A e to 
2. One visit per year for those teachers with fiv 
fifteen years of experience. 


visit 


x . roach 
3. For teachers on maximum, a varied aPP 


should be used. The formal forty-minute ue p osi 
be discarded unless specifically requested. Instea rose 
visits of 10-15 minutes should be substitute Lir ро 
teachers can offer as satisfactory evidence oF t follow 
fessional growth, one or more of each of the 


TEACHER-SUPERVISOR RELATIONS. 
$< 


ing: (1) intervisitation among teachers, isiti 

the chairman's class, (3) working up a oa кы 
(4) experimental teaching, (5) taking over extra. 
curricular activities, (6) writing articles CP) pik i 
talks before the department or faculty, (8) p» 


graduate study, (9) other professiona] bot. 
dicates professional growth. nal work which in- 


4, The forty-minute visit should be expected wh 
a new chairman or teacher is assigned to a sch к, еп 
such instances, the chairman must be е. ool. In 
tunity to get to know his department. an oppor- 


TM PEDAGAGS 

eh nt Orchestras Cover a multitude of di 
а Postage Stamp is a " 

{ Job until it gets 

` Some girls who Can’ 


Butter ; 
freshn 15 fresh When it's prime. 
Nan, 2489 when he reaches рд at Youthful 
ATHAN e. 
a Leving 


Paragon of ; М 
there 8 Persistence. It sticks to 


t add can distract. 
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Freedom With Responsibility 


JOSEPH B. ORLEANS | : 
George Washington High School | 


On the first day of the new term each pupil in the clas ; 
intermediate algebra received a mimeographed sheet which tead 
as follows: ; 


ignment will be the study of the topic Exponent, 
е We should be able to complete this topic by 
February 21. In class each day we shall do Certain exercises 
together in order to lay the foundation for your independent 
studying and related writing. At the same time, we shall review 
certain topics from the elementary algebra as they are needed in 
connection with the new work. The written assignment based 
on this topic will be Exercise 20 on page 85. You will please 
hand in this written assignmnt at intervals of your own choosing 
and in parts of your own making, but not later than February 
20. Between the 4th and the 20th you will have several short 
quizzes which will enable you to check the progress yop F 
making. On Thursday, February 21, you will have a f -period 
ination on the first topic. ‚ ss 
While we are studying the first topic, we pt = E e 
class the solution of problems on pages 55 to 6 т е ж 
in problems together in class in order to guide you 
€ ы i blem. You will do other 
methods of analyzing and solving a problem. v pem 
problems by yourself in the following pct e ae 
nos. 9, 10, 11; page 55, nos. 12, 13, 14, 16, bP S AL 15, 
18, 19, 21, 22; page 57, nos. 10, и, 13; page s ане in pats 
16; page 61, nos. б to 12. This assignment 15 to be but not later 
and handed in at intervals of your own € but a date 
than March 7. You will be given a test и = E 
to be chosen later, convenient for you an rA ТЕ follow the 
The topic of Logarithms on pages 88 to nde iv vti study 
study of exponents. This is a completely new ор аз togetbet 
of mathematics and will require a great deal o or risen work 
in class, in order to lay the foundation mu E ig following 
Аз soon as you feel ready for it, you k^ Ya 19, 20, 21, i 
written assignment: page 97, nos. 10 tren work in P 3 
e 98, nos. 1 to 10. You will hand in the 2: er than а date 
ni күз = of your own choosing, but a 
be decided upon after the topic has been A 
te 
es the St% p 
F-RELIANCE. The pupils read to themselv a nre of 
— i he same time to 4 п the 
on the sheets, referring at t +0 


1 u 
months of February and March which had been P 
36 
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нй hat they might see the time elements involved in the 
in order t É- and the teacher explained what he meant by doing 

roposed P ы” "in parts" and “at intervals of your own 
a a” Books were distributed and the pages of the first topic 
E bad briefly. The teacher then suggested that the spirit 
meh the work of the term would be conducted by teacher and 
7 a mt ht be expressed in the words “Freedom with responsi- 
5i peu. to develop self-reliance and independence." A discus- 
ent the meaning of this statement followed. The pupils under- 
stood that with the freedom they were to enjoy in the preparation 
of their assignments, they also bore the responsibility to budget 
their time, to apportion the work involved in the topic to meet 
their own convenience in relation to the rest of their program of 


studies, and to hand in the parts of the assignment at intervals of 


their own choosing. They would also bear the responsibility of 
deciding what 


parts of the topic they were not able to study by 
themselves and of formulating and bringing to class questions 
about things they did not und 


erstand. In other words, the pupils 
had the responsibility of directing the Opening part of each period. 
It was only after the pupils had asked their questions that the 
teacher would say, “I shall now ask a few questions and stress a 
Point here and there that are so important in the structure of the 
topic under discussion.” 
THE WILL TO PERFECTION. ‘The teacher suggested that the 
dis Seno п ideal “the will to perfection.” Individuals in the 
Meant to then es Own words in simple fashion what this 
them to peri € teacher explained how this ideal would help 
themselye © Maximum out of the attempt to study a topic by 
ide 1-2 Important part of this phase would be the ability 


M What they really could not understand by themselves, 
О 


from WTH, As the we 


eks passed þ › the work in class ch 
On additi, theory of : we 5 


on, suber A DEA accompanied by review exercises 
е, cton, and multiplication of siened numbe 
Of the . P^ Of problems of - ios 


е solutio 5 Of various kinds together with a review 
$ Of equations 


with one and with tw iabl 
ы t o variables, to 
acompa.. CXPOnents in i ith 
pani Computation by means of ]o thm 
ed by an understand У bae 


ing of the theory of logarithms, so 
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that the pupils could gradually change from the power-of 
to the logarithm form. _. / 
The assignments began to come in, in parts. No two Papers 
were exactly alike. 'The teacher examined each paper and com. 
mented the following day to the individual and to the clas; about 
errors and things worthy of recommendation he had found on the 
papers. For the teacher the work was more difficult and time. 
consuming than that in the usual procedure, but it was worth. 
while. At first, many of the pupils were slow in making the read. 
justment to such a new school experience, and In. Some cases the 
adjustment was a difficult one. But patience, sympathy, and 
guidance on the part of the teacher were helpful. It was hearten. 
ing to see each youngster grow in self-reliance and independence, 
Of course, there were lapses. This was a class of normal boys and 
girls, and it would have been unnatural for them not to be guilty 
s whe fg written assignment was due by February 19. e. 
the papers were completed by the 15th. The marks T Fa 
quite comprehensive examination ranged from 65 to 100. n 
thirty-eight marks, seven were 100, eight were 95, ten ver 
The median mark was 93. The second examination on ae 
was likewise very successful. Although there was ones E 
fifteen of the marks were 100, Im 90 or ovet, 
the remaining ones ranged from to 70. ' E 
The examination on logarithms had two xg = Ee d 
56 and 60. The passing marks ranged from he. 
them being 100 and sixteen others being 90 or > г 
ian mark of 89. e pupil 
Ec so far pointed to success, the го aes s Үү evi- 
to what was to them a novel way of пар а fair part of et 
dent ability of the pupils to learn by themse dà а hat they C0 
topic, and to formulate essential perse E У the рші je 
not understand by themselves, the desire of ma S n pem of Е 
work at their own pace ahead of their classmate кога day t0 i ; 
ich the teacher was obviously following ing an Ш" 
plan which t from becoming 95.7; 
For, in order to prevent the procedure rere б тї 
planned free-for-all, the teacher had to е а опе эй 
self, a structure of some sort for the sequen e O ery gratifying 
each assignment. The results on the tests we 
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ЕЕРОМ. WITH КЕЎРОМЎІВІШТҮ 
FR i 


ch set of papers, the teacher commented on 
with Le ea en — бе truth of the slogan that had 
how wel ted at the start of the term. | 
been же ile a second mimeographed sheet had been given to 
on wit an assignment that was to bring them up to the 
each P ne formal midterm examination in the tenth week of the 
n "dedi with the solution of the quadratic equation by fac- 
term, and by the formula, the graphic representation of the 
mdi function, the nature of the roots of the quadratic equa- 
em and the solution of equations of the first and second degrees. 
Before the class adjourned for the spring vacation, each pupil 
received a third mimeographed sheet with assignments to the mid- 
dle of May, covering progressions, the exponential equation, sets 
of equations with three variables, and the solution of equations of 
the thitd and fourth degree by means of the factor theorem. For 
each of these topics a specific number of days is allowed, and the 


procedure is to be the same as that followed in the first half of the 


term. In class, the topics will overlap to a certain extent. For 
example, the solution of the ex 


ponential equation will arise in 

connection with the exercises on the geometric progression in 
Which the exponent is unknown. A variety of verbal problems 
Vill be introduced throughout those weeks so that the pupils will 

© in touch with the solution of problems. 

е members of this class are planning to take the Regents 
iu = at the end of the term. They must, therefore, be given 
in the me кт view, particularly on topics completed early 
place the res © provide for this need and at the same time to 
fame time ee for review on the pupils themselves, at the 
already hee е ng them in this responsibility, each pupil has 
amination on а sertes of review assignments taken from past 
and May 29” to be handed in on specified dates between April 23 
new topics Th 15 15 in addition to the assignments based on the 
ination кз to be no fuss about the taking of the Regents 
dn. there is to be no distinction made between learn- 
tion, The es s course and the preparation for the examina- 
"Vents of the t hag be one of the normal jobs in the sequence of 


NO 5 
Шат. 
QUIRT-GUN EDUCATION. What type of class is this? 
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An average class with some good pupils in it. Four of the fe 
are exceedingly good in mathematics; five are of vety ordina 
ability bordering on poor; eighteen are of average ability; and the 
rest of the thirty-eight are somewhat above average. But they a, 
all working very hard because they realized early in/the term that 
the teacher would help those who helped themselves, that Children 
learn by studying by themselves and not merely ‘by havin i 
formation squirted at them from the front of the room, and that 
they must reach a standard of achievement in order to receive 
credit for their work, and that under no circumstances would they 
receive something for nothing. 

Does this sound like heresy because it seems to disagree with an 
attitude towards teaching that is undermining our attemps at 
education for character and for an appreciation of those ethical 
values which the pupils are expected to carry out into their lives 
outside of school? It is about time that an innocent child once 
mote declared that the king is stark naked. If it is faith in the 
dignity of the individual that we are supposed to be concerned 
with, then certainly the procedure described here respects this 
dignity more so than the techniques which are interested merely 
in the chronological age of the pupil. M. 4 

A similar procedure is being followed with a class in or 
algebra, in which five pupils are very good, two аге very weak, $ 

j in ability. However, they 
the rest of the twenty-five just average in ability ae 
are all very much interested in the subject, and their Seil 
learn and their attitude towards their work make up for p um 
ness they possess. Thus, they bore the responsibility of leat s d 

i i ics of complex n 
themselves to a certain extent the difficult topics О are aa 
bers including polar coordinates, permutations, -— We itd 
probability, and the binomial theorem. The tests at the 
topic indicated success. | n 

Can this procedure be used with other types o : - of math 
be used with classes in the more elementary ге rocedure P 
matics? Without any doubt. The writer has used t s P ut not р 
classes in elementary algebra and in plane pm У, e conte? 
the same extent as with classes in the higher € xen itself 0 е 
of subject matter in every grade of mathematics за sm eit ! 
sort of treatment to some extent. pA d 2 ШЕШ plans 
week throughout a term; but, with careful a 





ses? Сап” 
e 
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FREED an combine the new procedure with the old daily- 
a teacher С ethod. Whatever is done in this direction with pupils 
assignment — will give them necessary preparation for more 
in the a in the upper classes. Traditionally pupils are 
of Se al g that the subject they have chosen to learn is the 
given OS the work being handed out to them one bit at a time, 
a ‚= as the teacher leads them by the hand one step at a 
to be The subject is not the teacher's. He may know more about 
ёш do the pupils, and, therefore, he сап guide their studying. 
Г is so important to give the children the feeling that their 
presence in the class is an indication that they are qualified to do 
the course with varying success. Experience of close to forty years 
with children in the high schools has convinced the writer that the 
boys and girls appreciate such confidence in them, and they co- 
operate accordingly no matter how weak their ability. 


WHAT SCHOOLS ARE DOING—AND NOT DOING. One 
may well ask at this point what it is that we do when we teach. 
The dictionary tells us that to teach means “to make to know how, 
to show how, to guide the studies of, to impart the knowledge of, 
to make aware by information, instruction, experience, to cause to 
know." The dictionary also tells us that learning means "the acqui- 
zen of knowledge or skill or of information received by instruc- 
нта study.” It should be an obvious bit of common sense that 

е ing and learning are two phases of the same performance. 
- ub simultaneously. If there is no learning while the teach- 
iius de ui place, then there has been no teaching. Since the 
teacher ee 15 а partnership in which the pupils and the 
Writes co Participants, what role should each one play? It is the 


et subie COn that teachers of mathematics, as well as of 
lean.: J©Sts, should place u 
Carnin 


à pon the pupils the responsibility for 
train the yt аала as far as is possible, and that they should 
the n Кыз ч in the use of the textbooks, in order to reduce 


is this q ien Paratory classroom explanations. To what extent 


` “D а recent survey in twenty-six of the high schools 
York cum five of th y у 5 


ew 
Cated t € departments of mathematics indi- 


at so . : А . . 
Others admitted ing was being attempted in this direction. The 
"Weg to doing nothing. Here are some typical statements: 
9 very little. Most teachers go over completely 
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ia | | EEDOM | 
in oe ac the content for which the pupils are FR After one term the results are still aca ; : 
responsible. . | us give assignments regularly from the 
“Teachers hold pupils responsible for checking home. nit RS it merely as a set of class and 
work, learning work missed F^ absence, review.. aa exercises. T bis is somewhat explained by the 
ing for tests, development of new units through t texts do not present the material in a 
I "i e ; І + that mos : “© 
maximum class participation, asking questions about aim that will satisfy the teacher who has positive 
: mu : A 
88 а strong tendency to do too much of the ideas dicm ns тара ы ue a 
work ourselves. Devotion to learning is not too keen, emm в а и == vog. 7 
and in order to keep our students passing many of us » . 1 afit 18 Жай. ds ion of th 
carry too large a share of the responsibility for the This sounds like ae usual a p» to justify the а tok 
learning process on our shoulders.” .. old lesson plans year after year. It is so easy to say that the 


is not satisfactory and that the pupils will not be able to under- 


What an admission of failure on the part of teachers and chair. stand the explanation. 


men! And what is the function of the so-called specialized super- | 
vision which we are told is regarded as the backbone of the т " а е 
high-school system? Can we Бе serious when we say that a pupils SOFTNESS" IN THE SCHOOLS. A “softness” has enveloped 


Pee i : Es of da h t the work in the schools which is manifested in the tendency to aban- 
кера кару eg a fea SERES foe following day? Ted don homework, in the neglect of depth of curriculum content, in 
assignment and checking the ex g day? Is. ерата : 

not our function rather to arouse in the pupils a devotion to learn- | ie eisregard of values which have for years been regarded as the 


Justification for teaching the subjects in the high schools. In mathe- 
matics, we have permitted the courses to be squeezed dry so that 
classes of so-called poor ability and even of average ability are 

ing fed watered-down vitamin-less stuff under a variety of 


names like mathematics you need, mathematics for life, mathe- 


ing than to submit to the lack of keenness and to drop to the low 
level on which we find our pupils? Consider this statement from 
a choice school to which boys and girls are admitted on the basis 
of an entrance examination: 22 


"Probably to a greater extent tban teachers in otber "et ri "s » Mathematics for you, making mathematics work, 
areas. The rather regular homework assignment, thé жч сз S are not called. upon really to use their powers, as 
conscientious checking of it and reviewing 1t 1n class individua] is id be. Certainly, respect for the dignity of the 
the frequent short tests are some of the commoner chi ua call for an appeal to the powers of our weak 


*h. Everybody ; 
techniques tbe teachers use." ybody is 


Works to са entitled to a passing mark, provided he 





1222 08 * apacity. Who knows what is a particular pupil's ca acity, 
Is this the best that a specialized school can do to aps fot ad E 18 it to be determined? P Pup Pacity 
the better than average ability of the children? Is this Г syllabi * Classes that Supposedly can do the work of the Regents 
the dignity of the child"? egents "о таћепацо, опе should listen to discussions about 
Р jon t . ations and to protests by both chair d 
e thook is a collecto eachers | protests Ьу airmen ап 
То о of our sedebant the tex b assignments “° Provokj against questions that involve any amount of thought- 
of exercises from which — г-н Ет ond most majori 8 content, The most important thing is that the vast | 
made. In Regents classes even that is negtected, have least У Of the Pupils should à | | 
of the work is done with and from review books. 1 ta uld be given the opportunity to get at 


106 “рер Ing mark, Who- 
Я ; Te lẹ * 

asked that the pupils be taught in class how "mation ace with mathe nat 
text and bow to get from it the necessary т ш 


Чо the pupils carry away from their 
S in addition to the subject-matter 
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content most of which they will forget very soon after they | 
the courses? Very little, if anything. Cave 

I quote from a paper by Dr. Harry J. Fuller of the U 
of Illinois which appeared in the January, 1951, Solon; 
Monthly, entitled "The Emperor's New Clothes": "Мо; of : i 
present university freshmen have never confronted a really dig, 
cult mental problem, or, if they have, they have not been РА 
pelled to stick with it until they have solved it. Every igh-schoo 
student who marches through the potted ferns and palms tp 
receive his diploma should have been compelled to acquire , 
strong and tenacious discipline in some one field. T hat is, he shoul 
have been told by a teacher, ‘Here is a series of problems in the 
field of your interest. I want you to solve them. I'll offer you aid 
and advice from time to time, but I want you to prove to me tha 
you have the courage and the resolution to tackle these problems 
ana to stick to them until you have solved them. If you try to 
solve them but don't succeed in working all of them out, you will 
have my commendation for a courageous attempt.’ Unfortunately, 
few high school students at present receive such truly valuable 
experience. They flit from overview course to capstone course, 
sipping bere and there; they engage in a variety of social exper 
ences, many of them of no depth or breadth and of little cone 
quence; and they approach the problems of life with по fe 
experience of hard, toughening mental work or of intellect 
Stamina.” ну in 

This is an eloquent plea for freedom with responsibi 2a 
schooling. Students cannot be expected to respond to such PR 
tunities in college without some form of previous training 5 
high schools; and those who enter employment of any ке DO 
faced constantly with assignments in which they will hae wea 
how to experience freedom with responsibility. We ШОП ae 
fairness to these children give them such experiences теа 
possible in their daily school work. We hear p recitation 
about democracy in teaching, in the conduct of t E and gi 
What is truer or more genuine democracy for our 4 ile?! 
than to learn how to enjoy freedom in working 2t dies chat m 
the same time recognizing the inherent responsibil cient! ap 
upon them, if they are to carry out theit duties € 
successfully? 
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Films of Special Interest 


nal motion pictures are reviewed for teachers by the film 
(Exceptions the School and Theater Committee, N.Y.C. Asso- 
darme } Teachers of English. For further particulars, consult 
гв Т.С. representative.) 


- FORBIDDEN GAMES (Rene Clement's “Jeux Interdits") 


There are so many “bests” around that recently a publicity man 
tried to induce us to see a particular film by assuring us that it 
had not won a single award at any festival. Nevertheless, René 
Clément’s Forbidden Games—winner of the Grand Prix at Venice, 
shown hors concours at Cannes, cited as best foreign film of 1952 
by the New York film critics—is truly the most powerful motion 
picture we have seen in the past year. It would not matter if it 
were unrecognized, unpopular, lost; it goes on living in the 
memory, and very simply and quietly the word masterpiece 
attaches to it. 

The “forbidden games” are played by a girl of five and a boy 
of eleven who are spectators of the adult games of war and death. 
On that great tree of French cinema which has borne fruit of 
unique imagination, profound sensitivity, in films of childhood— 
i de Carotte, La Maternelle, Generals Without Buttons—hete, 
T long drought, is another with the full ripeness and savor. 
ELE best films about children, Forbidden Games shows us 
licei: ir as children see it. How grotesque, some of us cry— 
ды: bod many years it has been since we, not the children, 

Bu € business of twisting the forms of life and clouding 
ний, defen The story of Forbidden Games begins on a road 

ing machi refugees from Paris fleeing south in 1940. They are 
seated behi "cane: from the air. During this scene, a lady 
Hoy sn ша ii the Little Carnegie said to her companion, 

nnece eee и 

Such HI to kill men and women? Unnecessary to show 
ceing bns E theater? It is surely unnecessary that one of the 
Quisite chi] P eings should be five years old, a fragile and ex- 
Foss Pra amed Paulette (played by the extraordinary Brigitte 
patents die ; 5 actually five), and that she should watch both her 
Killed, Bn p anteneously from shell fragments. Her dog is also 
8^ this, unlike the bombing of her parents, she seems 
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unable to grasp. She wanders off the road to recover the bod. 
the dog from a stream into which an adult has thrown it, У Ф 

Because of the violence of this and other experiences ур: 
Brigitte Fossey was required to enact for Forbidden Game, 
controversy arose in France. Should children be allowed to acta 
films of this type? We were impressed by the comment of Moni? 
Stirling in a letter written to the editor of Films in Review fid 
Paris last summer: “A more pertinent question is whether sal 
children should be obliged to live through events of this 
This, presumably, was the consideration that drove Clément to 
make this moving, exciting, and adult film." 

When Paulette wanders off to recover her dog, she enters 4 
fantastic world. She is given shelter by a peasant family, the 
Dollés, who are among the most vivid characters ever brought to 
life on a screen. If they were not so ripe, not to say gamy, that 
you could almost smell them, it would be hard to believe such men 
and women exist. According to Francois Boyer, from whose orig. 
inal story, adapted by Jean Aurenche and Pierre Bost, the film 
was made, they do, near La Foux in the Alpes-Maritimes. 

With Michel, an eleven-year-old Dollé who speaks Paulettes 
language rather than his parents’, Paulette builds a child's fastness 
within the adult world which she has only vaguely, shudderingly, 
glimpsed. She is obsessed with the need to make “little holes” in 
which she will shelter from the loneliness and the night and the 
rain all the animals which are dead; her dog, а mole, а stoat. | Шш 
nothing must be killed! The “games” are tender, comic, ы 
innocent. In their attempts to furnish their cemetery as beni 
as they would like, the children succeed in outraging the a p* 
exacerbating the feud of the neighboring peasant families, 5 
finally bringing about their own separation. Michel, furious cher; 
his father, destroys what he and Paulette have made 108% ing 

La есе! 
Paulette, lost again in a crowd of refugees at а Red Cross Г : 
station, cries first “Michel!” and then (for how long, 2 
whom?) “Maman!” оше 

The artistry of this motion picture lies in the intellectual р + 10 
and the profound feeling which a great director has : ovel of 
the story. Clément’s work is so rich that one thinks О ad gesti 
hundreds of pages, each with its accretions of phrase 2 is beyond 
That he has done the best of this with two children 
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FILMS tion: how does a director inspire such acting in children? 
imagine "Y 


embers vividly the life of every moment of 
Fot, hough ore the fields, the peasants’ days and nights, the 
P sap sal the poignancy of the camera’s lingering on the 
village acuta in the deserted mill—it is the children whom 
animale with deepest astonishment; the face of Georges 
аа = as Michel, when, filled with love and despair after 
at жш! gone, he takes out her necklace and hides it behind the 
a Tg save for a hundred years”; the face of Brigitte Fossey, as 
Paulktte—25 every child who has ever wandered from the mad- 
ness of the world we make for her into the fantasy of the world 
she makes for herself. 
Surely this boy of eleven and this girl of five are the finest 
actors to be seen on a screen this year! 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST (J. Arthur Rank-Universal) 


As everyone knows, The Importance of Being Earnest is about 
nothing whatever, and to be utterly entranced by its superb silli- 
ness is to be taken in by a bag of tricks. Take the lines, for instance: 


Lady Bracknell: “I do not approve of anything that 
tampers with natural ignorance. Ignorance is like a 


delicate, exotic fruit; touch it, and the bloom is 
gone.’ 


* * * 


a" "This is no time for wearing the shallow mask 
or manners. When I see a spade I call it a spade.” 


Gwendolen: “I am glad to say that I have never seen 


а spade. It is obvious that our social spheres have 
еп widely different.” 


* * * 
Al ‚ч І 
8ernon: “I hear that her hair has turned quite gold 
trom grief.” 
I's Wilde-} 


4 mind to? “Н, obvious; who couldn’t turn out such stuff if he had 
Why not “Hie 2 hair turned quite gold with grief" ... hmm... 
* Same at ren swelled with humility?” Oh dear no, it isn’t 

- George Bernard Shaw as usual said it for all of us 
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(in reviewing An Ideal Husband): "I gather that I'm the оц 
person in London who cannot write like Oscar Wilde, myself 
And in The Importance of Being Earnest, Wilde was writing mo, 
like Wilde than ever before or since; “the moonshine of Bening” 
Holbrook Jackson has called it. | : 
No other farce in the language seems to have the shimmer of 
perfection of this one, or comes closer, in the midst of ѕоагіп 
absurdity, to high comedy of manners. The nonsense of the situa, 
tion is dazzling, but above it shines the gloss of character and 
dialogue. Consider the scene in which Lady Bracknell, that te. 
doubtable Edwardian dragon, is being informed by Jack Worthing 
that his late guardian found him in a hand-bag—a somewhat 
large black leather hand-bag, with handles on it—an ordinary 
hand-bag, in fact—in the cloak-room at Victoria Station. It was 
the Brighton line, says Jack. “The line,” replies Lady Bracknell, 
the thunder of Society rumbling awfully in the firmament, “is 
immaterial.” (Rising) “Mr. Worthing, I confess I feel somewhat 
bewildered by what you have just told me. To be born, or at any 
rate bred, in a hand-bag, whether it had handles or not, seems to 
me to display a contempt for the ordinary decencies of family life 
that reminds one of the worst excesses of the French Revolution. 
And I presume you know what that unfortunate movement 
led to?” 
All this is uttered by Dame Edith Evans in an arrogant, ша 
tical yawp which is quite out of this world, though fortunate 
not out of the world of the best British film comedy. It 1s the d 
ctown of the season; there is no more civilized hilarity to be =: 
“even for ready money,” as Algie’s butler put it to him in € 
nection with Aunt Augusta’s cucumber sandwiches. -— 
Other gems in this brilliantly stylized production, one 
directed by Anthony Asquith, are Joan Greenwood (Gwen (Alger 
Margaret Rutherford (Miss Prism), and Michael Denison 
non). There is no fault to be found, for that matter, wi dá 
in the cast. The joke has been completely understood, E : 
straight (exactly as it had to be) from start to um она)» 
mild complaint to make of Michael Redgrave (Jac je 
it is the somewhat churlish one that his face and man? uction” 
agreeable. Now, John Gielgud, in the 1947 stage P T whet he 


what a beaked, biting, dandyish hauteur was there! 
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y festooned in black crape, mourning for the brother who 


11 knew did not exist, Gielgud was the most supremely funny 

+ е. m the world. . І 
Redgrave is quite funny enough. There is a lovely bloom 
н on him as he murmurs (riffing through the entries in 
ш y Lists of the last forty years which are to prove him 
~ t) Ў These delightful records should have been my con- 
aber This motion picture of The Importance of Being 
puts is an unmitigated delight. Don't sit there gawking, man! 
Pick up your faculty-student discount and get over to the Baronet 
Theater, where (we аге gratified to report) it is now breaking 
house records. The quality of the laughter, as well as the volume, 
you will not hear echoed in any other theater in town. Anyone 
can write sense, but who writes satin nonsense like this any more? 


TWO CENTS’ WORTH OF HOPE (Renato Castellani’s Comedy) 


"The glow and gust of life" — they animate this delightful 
Italian film of Renato Castellani with such effect that the screen 
crackles. Antonio and Carmela are Romeo and Juliet, Verona 
is a hill town near Naples, the Renaissance is today—but let us 
drop the parallel, for the best thing about Two Cents’ Worth of 
Hope is that it is not like any other story you can imagine. When 
d you heard of a Mama, missing most of her teeth, who steals 
= ie the supper stew, and sends for her breadwinner-son’s 
- x ~ se ore he has earned them? A young man, home from mili- 

na hee 1S 50 eager to wrest a livelihood from nothing that 
tin uf $ Horses uphill, delivers Reel Three to one theater in a 
н s houses just before the end of Reel Two, and acts 
fas oes to the theater-owner's son? A young girl who 
А Sweetheart with such simple directness—she is, if you 
м both shy and cyclonic—that she loses all his jobs 
Telieve her Sei ie all the fireworks in her father’s factory to 
Of water in 5 1185, and then tries to drown herself in two inches 
А =, а hand-basin? 
Which е seem believable in Two Cents’ Worth of Hope— 
Festival; ру е way, another prizewinner (First Prize, Cannes 
€ people icum, N. Y. Daily News). The scene is primitive, 
Most strain with ,Deo-realism," the story-line the easiest and 
8 imaginable. Once upon a time that is our own, 
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two youngsters want to marry (the girl has the idea first) Ь 
has too many mouths to feed, and she is too impulsive to ће] ut] 
plan. It ends with just as many mouths to feed, and only Ni. 
but that a very good one. Antonio decides he will take his ca А 
as God made her, and they will wed with two cents' worth of us. 
You will enjoy all of this. The Italian film-makers haye = 
sent us a better minestrone. Ever 


RuTH M. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High School 


— —&»——— 


PASSING THE BUCK 
The college professor says: 
"Such rawness in a student is a shame, 
But high school preparation is to blame." 


The high school teacher remarks: 
"From such youth I should be spared; 
They send them up so unprepared.” 
The elementary school teacher observes: 


“A cover for the dunce’s stool, 
Why was he ever sent to school?” 


The kindergarten teacher whispers: 
“Never such lack of training did I see! |, 
What kind of person must the mother be? 


The mother replies: 
“Poor child, but he is not to blame; , 
His father’s folks were all the same. 


Submitted by GLENN SEELEY 
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Education in the News 


“now is tbe Winter of our Discontent” 


ht, hopeful, inspiring educational jargonese 
day's platitude. Fresh nuggets are constantly 


yesterday's brig 


omes tO ё » 
usually Ee and minted into shiny coins. Circulation is gen- 
being until use and abuse leave us with a cliché. Such an 


ly wide : Dau. iji 
erally ¥ is “needs, interests, and abilities. 


expression 1 А -— . 

The present secondary school curriculum is like a boom town in 
Gold Rush days. In one corner of the town we have the good, 
substantial citizens with deep roots in American life and culture— 
the academic preparatory courses. Other corners, not so well 
lighted, give uneasy haven to specialties such as commercial sub- 
jects, industrial arts, and the like. Out at the town’s edge there is 
rumble and noise and explosion. New courses ricochet, evange- 
lists preach, and hurdy-gurdy music blares raucously. 

All this in the name of pupils whose needs, interests, and abili- 
ties (if you'll forgive the expression) form a core into and around 
which we pour or blast provender to satisfy these worthy ends. 
And now we come to the sixty-four million dollar questions: 
What shall the diet consist of? We cannot create a “needs pill” 
or an “interests pill" or an “abilities pill"; we can only examine 
ге meaning of this trinity and take such measures as will, to the 
wi present understanding, satisfy them. What are the 
i line d today's pupils? Are they significantly different from those 
Tley are r1 the Cardinal Principles? What of pupil interests? 

ders — a" not new or different. The difference lies not in 

PAS ET дна. in terms of capitalizing on pupil interests to 

Abilities? Фа izing more effective and economical teaching. 

ч pene. e third member of the cliché is widely recognized. 
fetentiated ЖЫП: os attempts to group pupils according to dif- 

a ty levels. So we are back, for the moment at least, 
examining our offerings, our subjects, if you please. 


the hee rd eliminate some subjects from the curriculum in 
general stude а more realistic education for the slow learner, the 
English? Qj eno the dissatisfied student? If so, shall we eliminate 
Studies? Im viously not; communication skills are necessary. Social 
Society, nee each of us is part of every other creature in 

Life would be very difficult without some rudi- 
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mentary skill in this field. Science? Nonsense; one can sca 
take a step these days without stumbling over a molecule ог hee 
into an ion trap. Hence, we eliminate nothing. And that is 8 
truth; we eliminate nothing but we modify everything ассо, ue 
to needs, interests, and abilities! g 
It is difficult for me to keep up with all the literature that co 
my way; hence I’m going back to the October, 1951, issue of th 
Science Teacher. An article in that fine publication "po, : 
Ladies—Kitchen Physics”—while directed to normal ог brighter. 
than-normal high school girls, is nonetheless worth scrutinizin н 
a possible approach to teaching science to slow pupils. The author 
James B. Davis, teacher of physics in the Lower Merion Senior 
High School of Ardtmore, Pennsylvania, says nothing about 
ability levels. However, in attempting to prove that physics has 
use value for the lady in the kitchen he points the way to teaching 
science to slower sisters by means of the direct situation or prob- 
lem method. o 
Many young people become aware of their needs and are 
motivated to high interest when the problem arises out of familiar 
experiences. Frequently, under such ideal teaching situations pupils 
are moved to work to capacity. Even slow learner capacity is a 
tremendous thing under full steam and a fair wind. 
May I say again, Mr. Davis points his article at normal or above- 
normal girls. However,.a section of his article may indicate to 
those teachers contemplating teaching a “practical” course Ш 
physics, a line of attack. Excerpts follow: 


Let's consider some Kitchen Physics: 


CALORIES—T be meaning of the energy value ex- 
pressed in large calories is better understood by one 
with a knowledge of high school physics. 


Vacuum BorrLE—Witb the three methods af 
heat transmission ideally illustrated, most Дошан" 
are not too much concerned about why liquids stay f 
or cold in vacuum bottles and jugs. On the other bant 
however, most women are curious. 


MECHANICAL REFRIGERATORS — Many : 
think that there is some mysterious behavior 
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CATION IN THE NEW Som 

that accounts for the refrigeration. High 
sics bas told the others that the refrigeration 
he cooling effect produced by the evaporation 


of а liquid. 


TEA KETTLES—A roughened, dark-bottomed tea 
kettle may not be the pride and joy of an efficient 
housewife, but it is a better absorber of heat than a 


shiny one. 


CorFEE—Coffee can be kept hot without boiling 
by placing the coffee pot in a container of boiling water. 
Those who resort to putting the coffee pot over a direct 
flame are not complimented for their good coffee. This 


is just another illustration of heat transmission. 


Eccs—There are times when the lady of the kitchen 
will inadvertently mix some hard-boiled eggs with her 


fresh eggs. Having been informed in her physics class, 
she will know that by spinning them she will be able 
to separate them. A hard-boiled egg will Spin very 


readily bein 


. 


different li 


unique illustration of inertia. 


. COOLING—T Be uninitiated would not know that 
aucer of ice placed on top of a pitcher of liquid will 


. Cool it in 


tce box had the ice blaced in the top of the cabinet. 


ERMOSTATS — Modern cooking ranges, gas or 


THE 
electric 


& one mass, while a fresh egg being of two 
quid masses will hardly spin at all. This is a 


rents h а Surprisingly fast time. In convection cur- 
оу 202 air rises, cold air will 


› ате thermostatically 


Sirip); thus 4 cu 


One could 
) 80 on and 
devices and behaviors tha 


readily 41) 


Move 
10, tele 


fall. The old fashioned 


controlled (bimetallic 


never a mis, linary masterpiece is always a hit and 


on and mention many other 


t function in the kitchen and 


ust ; 
more or ] rate some physical 


principle once learned 


ess) in high school physics. Then one could 


k и room and begin all over again with 
On, indirect lighting, fluorescent lamps, 
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mirrors, air conditioning, and home movies—repeat pp, 
story in every room in the home, from the basemen; , 


the attic. 


All of this merely points out that one may live more 
graciously and understandingly with a small amount о 
knowledge acquired in a high school physics course 
even if one happens to be of the feminine sex. ' 


Jacos A. ORNSTEIN 
—<‹«»— 


FOR TEACHERS OF COMPOSITION 


*. . . Old Dr. Johnson declared in his usual mild way, ‘No 
man but a blockhead ever wrote except for money'; and Charles 
Lamb denounced writing as 'that dry drudgery of the desk's dull 
wood.' Browning testified that he never sat down to write except 
with displeasure and never got up except with relief. "Writing, 
said Emerson, ‘is more and more a terror to old scribes.’ Accord- 
ing to Wolcott Gibbs, the only man he 'ever knew who claimed 
that composition caused him no pain was a very bad writer, 
and he is now employed in a filling station.’ In a recent collec- 
tion called the Rodgers and Hart Song Book Richard Rodgers 
says amusingly about his late collaborator, who was, incidentally, 
one of the best writers of light verse our literature has pro 
duced, ‘Only one thing remained constant in Larry ег" 
approach to his job. He hated doing it and loved it when ! 
was done’. 

* * * 


"In summary, then, what is the psychology of writers? In the 


first place, no sane person really likes the travail of ce ч 


Fi jon 
tion. In the second place, a strong will results in the рг ae 
of the desired piece of composition. In the third place, 


body loves to read what he's written and to admire it. 


—Max J. Herzberg, in “It's No Fue 
to Write,” English Jos 


Andrew Jackson High Schoo] 





Chalk Dust 


(Send your contributions to Irving Rosenblum, 
Junior High School 162, Brooklyn 37) 


PROOFREADING BY THE NUMBERS 


board of the English class are students’ paragraphs 
topic sentences. They were placed there so that the 
teacher and the class might proofread students’ writing. A com- 
mon practice is for the teacher to ask students to suggest correc- 
tions to be made. In many classes, I have observed the teacher and 
a few students doing most of the thinking while most students sit 
back content to let the others do the work. How can we get all of 
the students to participate? 

Try this simple device. Number the lines at the board. Have 
the students write the numbers on a sheet of paper. Tell the 
students: “If no error occurs, write ‘correct’ next to the number. 
If you detect an error, revise the line so as to eliminate the error.” 


On the 
developing 


_ Thus every mind is put to work. The discussion that follows 
is likely to be lively, with many students participating. 


a indicating corrections at the board I always use yellow 
chalk. Also, the students, not I, step to the board to make the 
corrections. They, not the teacher, need the practice. 


ы pr to give the students a reason for most correc- 
tection 5e e € proofreading, place a number above each cor- 
offered, le г some grammatical or logical explanation сап be 
explanations e» students number again. Have them try to offer 
Way you can Or the corrections made. Then review these. In this 
number о : d» the course of a term, review a surprisingly large 
Чоп, and logical ht ка in grammar, usage, punctua- 


AB 
RAHAM PONEMON Far Rockaway High School 
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ON READING BOOKS 


When in the valley, I would climb 
To view the hilltop near, 

But find that when I climb the hill, 
I see the valley clear. , 


So when in truth I read a book, 
I find it meet to tell 

That every volume that I read 
In turn reads me as well. 


ANTHONY NAVARRA Olinville JHS. 


“PM QUITTING SCHOOL". P 


THE CHALLENGE. Recently, I received this letter from one 


of my home-instruction students: ! 
March 15, 1952 


Dear Mr. Slatkin: 
How are you? I am fine. 


Well, you probably are wondering why I'm writing you ha 
letter, aren't you? It’s because I haven't got the courage to t° 
you what I'm about to say on the telephone. Which 15, 1 wish Е. 

' quit high school. No, don't bother reading that line again уо 
were right the first time. 

Now you may ask why. Well, there really is not any reason 
It’s just that I don’t wish to continue with my studies. 


I know you must be shocked at reading this, but there is 167, 
no cause for alarm. 
ons, and I hope 


I'm sorry if I didn't live up to your expectati 
I didn't let you down. 


I remember when you told me that you wished ele: with 
history notebook, to remember me by, when I was tht 
it. But I'm very sorry that I cannot fulfill your wi 


Regards from my folks and me. GEORGE L 
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CKGROUND. Each home-instruction teacher is required to 

BA a case history on each of his students. This is part of George's 

е history, which I had submitted to the office earlier in the term. 

HEALTH. The boy is confined to a wheelchair. He hasn't 

the use of his legs and only pattial use of his hands. He is able to 

to write, but cannot wheel himself in his chair. His speech is 
somewhat thick but his words are clear and audible. 


ACADEMIC ADJUSTMENT. His academic standing is 
quite high. He does the work assigned him, though more out of 
а sense of obligation than of enthusiasm. The reason for this is 
that he sees no vocational future for himself. What is the point 
in making more than the required effort, he feels, if I'll never 
have a chance to use it? His strongest subjects are English and 
science, and his weakest subjects are mathematics and history. 
He has a better than average competence in Spanish, but shows 
little interest in it. He listens to the radio lessons faithfully, and 
his favorite is Mr. Kleinman. 


EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT.  Emotionally the boy is im- 
mature. He depends wholly on his mother, who loves the boy 
D аг everything humanly possible for him. Оп the whole; 
көз б of brothers and sisters аге a well-knit group and 
Ере. ection between them and George is much in evidence. 
RS à т сн interest is baseball; in the off season, he is con- 
iria eed and all TV programs with a passive, uncritical 
cues Eris е enjoys playing cards with family and relatives. He 

€ interest in outside affairs, and for this reason scarcely 


reads 
cha newsapers. He does not read books unless they are 


MEETING 
letter was bod CHALLENGE. Mjy first reaction to George's 
tion I decided th of telephoning the boy. But after some delibera- 
Зе up hi ее writing to him would be better. His decision to 
Phone Convers 15 was not of recent origin, and a superficial tele- 
€ Past four ен would not get to the heart of the matter. Over 
н fo ч “з 1 had Brown increasingly aware that school 
mil Wonder te ad little meaning. In view of this, the reader 
кы answer is th Ppose, why I didn’t tackle this problem sooner 
D at I did not feel sufficiently qualifi k 
Bu, ose problems ciently qualified to counsel a 
When EE iar pum So deep and so complex as George's. 
15 letter, I could no longer afford to evade a 
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"^ . As George might put it in t 
"show dcn had a full count on me with к 
ds ТЕМП half of the ninth inning. 
So I wrote him a letter. Before 1 mailed it, I showed it t 
supervisors. Was it too strong? I wondered. Yes, parts of it a 
pe they agreed, but the final decision was left to me, | М 
в Psi it without revision. It would be better to take a ca] culate 
risk than to water down what I believed to be the truth, ace 
expense, perhaps, of losing the boy entirely. 


Jargon 
Out in 


WHY AN EDUCATION? This was my letter: 
Dear George: 


I'm writing this, instead of using a telephone, because writing 
is more permanent than the spoken word. Perhaps you will want 
to read this more than once. 


It is impossible for me to understand the reason for your deci- 
sion because you gave no explanation. You stated simply that 
you wanted to quit school. I can only guess at your motive. 


You said you were sorry, because you believed your quitting 
would be a disappointment to me. My reaction to your letter was 
one of surprise mixed with sympathy, rather than of ee ar. 
ment. The content of your letter—as 1 interpreted it—went bd 
this: I have decided to lock myself in a closet, Mr. — s 
“I hope I didn't let you down." To put it another жау, ош 
decides to jump off a building, he’d better not feel ba o right 
how his pal Bill will receive the news. Bill is going р га "i 
on living, after a respectful period of mourning, whi G 5 где, Б 
be dead a long, long time. What I'm trying to эў, "sion Wi 
that you ought to be thinking more about how the cect" 
affect you, and less about how it will affect me oF your 
or someone else. 


So let's think about you... 


Г edu- 
It is probable that you see no value in continuing ri you! 
cation. Probably in spots it is a dry, dull chore for im І contin? 
lessons. In view of this, you may reason, why shou faction ] 
that which does not give me much pleasure or satis et qu 
answer to this may lie in the answer to one Of а m for Wt 
tions. Why did Martin and Lewis punish themse y. hospi 
sixteen hours last weekend for the benefit of 2 “4 nig s wir 
And why did your mother stay with you day at ecessasy? ш 
proper rest, in the hospital, when it became 8 
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‘ ; en the going gets rough, lay down his arms 

nta ^ and aayi о each of these questions, you 

d sat the same answer: These people had a purpose, and 

Б illing to sacrifice themselves for the sake of attaining what 

= ел was a worth-while goal. In other words, if you see 

M Lec or purpose of an education, you might find new 
strength to continue with it. 


Why should a person have an education? Because it pleases 
his parents? Because social custom dictates that it is the accepted 
thing to have? None of these, I believe, are truly valid reasons 
for acquiring an education. 


I think that a person is linked to the world to the extent that 
he is educated. The poorly educated person has a weak link to 
his fellow man, no matter how many friends he has. The edu- 
cated person is strongly linked to the world, because with educa- 
tion comes understanding, and understanding leads to personal 
happiness. Would you say the Dark Ages, when education and 
enlightenment were abandoned, was a happy time to be alive? 


Again you may feel that all this is pretty fine philosophy, but 
in reality it means nothing to you. In other words, you may feel 
that your own experience does not bear out the truth of any- 
thing I have said; that is, it’s true for me, but not for you. To 
this I say, hold on a while longer. When I was your age—even 
when I was in college—I felt as you do, that education was pretty 
pointless. But I held on, and then I did see the sense in it, and 


|: I'm glad I held on. It reminds me of a story about Garibaldi 
a handful of Red Shirts fighting against the Austrian Army. 
€ was tired, he w 


at, aril as whipped, he was discouraged—but he held 


| Sure enough, it was the Austrians who that mornin 
taised the surrender flag! Í 


ir Ea may say, all this does not pertain to me, because 
ties of io me from taking part physically in the activi- 
small apart Outside world. I am confined to a wheelchair, to a 
y Seeing a What good is education for someone like me? 
ог 99% ө! rris education is more important for you than it is 
oses his tae people in the world. The person who voluntarily 
y at an to education, in most cases, compensates for this 
has fellow а physical contact with the world. He has a job, he 
со pena he marries, he has a family, etc. This kind of 
ting school, D, in your case, will be lacking. As I see it, by quit- 
Mature, sati you will be burning the only bridge that leads to a 
» Satisfying contact with the outside world. 


о ; М 
dividu} 2 it up, І think of education as a bridge, of the in- 
Nal аз a dweller on а tiny insignificant island, and of the 
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happiest segment of humanity as living together on the mai аа 3 
Will you use the bridge, George, or destroy it? 


cision is yours. | 
The de y Sincerely, 


E. SLATKIN 


HAPPY ENDING. Today, George is on home instruction ag 
From this experience I learned a valuable lesson whose iude 


tions, I think, are not limited to a school situation alone, So d | 
> 


e content if Johnny attends class regularly. If a child d 
ааа what te is asked to do, if he is well behaved, vem 
not bother to seek out how the child really feels about school work 
I feel now that I cannot be content if a pupil of mine is "nic" 
Rather, I feel a need to do my very best to instill in my pupils; 
solid understanding of why an education is worth-while. Perhaps 
through such a practice generally adopted, we could go some way 
toward cutting the percentage of our yearly drop-outs in high 
school. 


ELY P. SLATKIN 


THERE'S LIFE IN NINTH-YEAR MATHEMATICS 


For many years Гуе been convinced that although i 
students need the traditional academic mathematics, certain Tar 
is need for some mathematical training for everyone 1n A к? 
permeated with mathematics. The new ninth-year course thy 
eral mathematics seems to me to be the answer. My na rien 
class and I have had these past few months learning expe; 
not to be forgotten soon. » 

i B. 
THE GEOMETRY AROUND US. Early last fall while А 
the unit on geometric design in life, we walked toe! york 9f 
Park, sat in the spectator stands and observed the pian | so 
line with our own eyes. We saw conical and ру! lids ant i 


i 
Many of the buildings were typical rectangular 50 le i5? 2 
cylindrical water tanks on top. The fact that the p=” y be 
figure may have meant little to my pupils until 8 «c which * 
them they saw a huge sign, mounted on а supp? 
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£ steel triangles. The stands in which we were sitting 
mass а another excellent example of the practical use of the 
afforde We saw squares, rectangles, and circles and many other 
triangle. forms. We saw them blended together to give the beau- 
up mm that has so often awed the stranger to the city. I knew 
tifu had succeeded because as we were walking back to 
= the pupils started to volunteer examples of geometric de- 
sign they saw in the trees and on the ground. The climax of this 
gratifying experience came when one boy innocently remarked, 
“You know, geometry is all around us.” 


GRAPHS FROM LIFE. Frequently groups study the topic of 
graphs right out of the textbooks. It isn’t enough to bring in 
examples of the various graphs, interpret the data shown, and then 
go ahead and construct graphs based on data presented by the 
textbook. As one pupil put it, “Who cares what the average annual 
precipitation is in Spokane, Washington?” It was at the instiga- 
tion of pupils that we collected our own data for a change. It 
seems that knowing how much homework a pupil did each 
evening, and how much spending money a pupil had each week, 
was of interest to the pupils in the class. After phrasing the ques- 
tion as best they could, the class polled about 125 students on each 
question. The pupils polled showed remarkable interest in wanting 
р ee our results. The class members appeared to be delighted 
к z T collected their data and presented it in the form of a pic- 
ea Ei discussion of the results presented unexpected insight 
Mod m aim. For example, I learned that the reason certain 
which > so little homework was that they had part-time jobs 
bo ee them occupied until quite late at night. This resulted 
Rach Clent sleep and poor school work the next day. 

the hist Ly im in the news seem to suggest that a study of 
fban а. 9 the topic would lead to better understanding. Rather 
that one Ре! pupils to draw graphs based on the cold, lifeless data 
Solution , ies in textbooks, each pupil selected a problem whose 
Petiod in FE ae research in the school library. Pupils spent a 
nee е library working on their problem under my guidance. 
ling gh» зч of such problems were to draw bar graphs or broken 
data) a 5 (whichever one would give the better picture of the 
Owing the cost of living index for the last 10 years, the 
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batting average of a favorite baseball idol over a number of Yen 
compared with the batting average of stars like Jackie Robi 

or Joe Di Maggio. One pupil, interested in current events, у, 
asked to show the imports and exports of Great Britain ove, 
period of twenty years. Pupils learned something about the prob, 
lems involved in the collection and presentation of data, 
learned how to collect data to prove a point. They felt their fi. 
ished product had a worth-while message to impart, and hence 
enjoyed the project immensely. 
SATISFYING SYLLABUS. Described above are only a few of 
the ways of enriching material in the mathematics course for the 
non-academic student. My class and I have had many pleasant 
and fruitful lessons thus far. I am deriving much contentment 
from seeing the type of pupil enthusiasm which indicates that this 
syllabus is lifelike and is satisfying their needs and interests. 


EDWARD MARCANTONIO High School of Commerce 


AN INDUSTRIAL-PROCESSES COURSE 


When'I was assigned to teach an industrial-processes cour 
to senior maritime students, I decided to conduct, with the consent 
of the chairman of the Related-Technical-Subjects Department, ? 
student-interest-centered course. Having had some experience W! 
a group of maritime students the previous term, I felt that a course 
organized by the students themselves under my guidance wou 
of greater benefit than one following a rigid course of study. 


TEACHER-PUPIL PLANNING. On the first day of ош mes 
ing, I explained to the class—consisting of thirty members wh 
1.Q.’s ranged from 77 to 100—my ideas concerning such 4 cous 
Then the students were asked to decide in a democratic шй 
whether they preferred a course of study following the a 
procedure of industrial processes, or one in which they к of 
more active role. An overwhelming majority was in !9" 
the latter. „1% 
I further explained to them that they would be permitte ob 
leave the school building to visit concerns for the purpose j 
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ing speakers, literature, samples of products, pamphlets, 
taining ictures, and whatever information they could obtain on 
a a a assigned. Afterwards the class was asked to suggest 
oe Пет would like to discuss during the school term. I ob- 
nine the following: 


1. The principle of the ship steam boiler 
2. The operation of a drydock 

3. The use of wood for boat building 

4. The products obtained from aluminum 


5. 'The manufacture of lanolin 


In addition, I suggested the following: 


1. Plastics and their importance in the shipping industry 


. The manufacture of glass 
. The processing of natural and synthetic rubber 
. The processing of steel for automobile manufacture 
- The processing of paper from pulp 
- The manufacture of ceramics from rocks and clay 
- The processing of petroleum 
m ecl topics were written on the blackboard, and the students 
: list ed to choose those they would like to discuss first. After 
Б established, І asked for volunteers to act as committee 
Dugi p or each unit. Once the nucleus for each group was 
mittee of m student was asked to become a member of a com- 
to work ici Choice wherever possible. Some students volunteered 
ch topic s, more than one committee. Then dates to report on 
work. еге assigned in such a manner as to cover the term's 
Ever 
y stu ; ‘ è 
каны Was required to have his parents sign a standard 
sion, Commi th him to leave the school building on an excur- 
advance of ie visited concerns approximately two weeks in 
Mendance us on their chosen topic. A note was sent to the 
Сауе the hiya ator requesting permission for the students to 


th n turn, notified the other teachers that 


uildin He. i 

OSE Stud g. He, i 
~ "ts would be absent for special assignment for that day. 
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ACTIVITIES 


1. The Principle of the Ship Steam Boiler. A committee of fous 
students visited Babcock and Wilson, Inc. They arranged fo; a 
film "Steam Power for American Sea Power" which was shown 3 
October 4th. Pamphlets were distributed to the students, Discus. 
sion was conducted by the committee chairman and his associates 
Charts of steam boilers were obtained and displayed in the 
classroom. 


2. The Operation of a Drydock. The committee visited the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. A film on drydocking was obtained, 
Pamphlets were distributed. On January 4th the class witnessed 
the drydocking of the S. S. Constitution at the shipyard of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. During this visit Mr. Brown of the 
Department of Public Relations explained the operational proce- 
dure involved in the drydocking. 

The excursion was directly related to the classroom during 
discussion when the Archimedes Principle was expounded as the 
reason for a 25,000 ton ocean-going vessel’s being elevated above 
water level. In addition, the students learned about equilibrium 


of forces since the drydocking required great skill in balancing - 


forces such as wind and water currents against rope, machine, 
and human endurance. 


3. Plastics and Their Importance in the Shipping Industry: A 
committee of four students visited the Anchor Plastics Compe! 
and the plastics division of the Firestone Rubber Company: wl 
obtained pamphlets and samples of plastics covering a wide n 
of uses. Discussion was conducted by the committee, and the i 
of plastics were related to the ship as well as the home. Samples 
tenite, polystyrene, and vinyl plastics were distributed to the € 


4. The Manufacture of Glass. The committee visited the si 
library and, with literature made available through the СООР its 
tion of the librarian, studied the history of glass making wae” 
applications. A forum discussion was held in the classtoo™ 
committee being seated in front of the class, with the ch = siog 
talking about the history of glass and other members discuss? 


the making of glass and its applications in the home and i? qo 
try. One student, whose penmanship and spelling are vety 
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line of each report on the blackboard. A questioning 
mee die other students then followed. 
pe 


5. The Processing of Steel for Automobile Manufacture. The 

mmittee visited the General Motors Corporation and Ford Motor 
Company, and obtained films and pamphlets. 

The chairman of the committee gave a brief history of steel 
manufacture. Afterward other members of the committee made 
blackboard sketches of the vatious steel manufacturing furnaces 
and explained their operation. 


6. The Processing of Petroleum. This committee, consisting of 
two members of the class, visited the Socony-Vacuum Company 
and obtained films, pamphlets, and a speaker. A special assembly 
was held on January 11th, and invitations were extended to all 
science classes to hear Mr. Powers speak on the processing of oil. 
He showed slides and carefully explained oil-processing in non- 
technical language. At the end of his talk there was a question 


period during which vocational opportunities in the oil industry 
were discussed. 


7. The Processing of Synthetic and Natural Rubber. The com- 
mittee visited the U. S. Rubber Company and obtained pamphlets 
and a motion picture, 


j к history and applications of rubber were discussed by the 
mmittee during the classroom period. 
8. 
ага Manufacture of Lanolin. Members of фе committee 
Vettisin a Mills, Inc. They were conducted through their ad- 
inp та ces and shown the many products made from lanolin. 


] visit the : А 
Processing of + у were also shown a motion picture on the 


Чаш been еа rted their trip to the class with great enthu- 
n Janua Ot the cordial reception given them by Botany. 
Haigh’ chie ri 12th another special assembly was conducted. Mr. 
cussed the chemist of Botany, and three of his associates dis- 
Produc n ere of wool and lanolin. An exhibit of their 
тыш Who mil on the stage; a prize was offered to the 


tabulate the longest list of textile ucts, 
Was later delivered to the c кн 
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ME ne 
ANALYSIS OF WEEK'S WORK. The classroom Procedure vat 
as follows: 


1. үр Tm discussion of topic to be consider si 
2nd period—motion picture on topic. 
2, T by the committee on the subject under discussion, 


. Wednesda’ i А 

1 Pamphlets were distributed, and a general discussion of the 
educational values of the material contained therein followed, 

4. Thursda 
rome Й of what was learned the previous three days to- 
what had been learned in other science classes during previ- 
ous terms. 

5. Friday 


Review of the week's wotk by members of the committee 
followed by a quiz. 


STUDENTS EVALUATION. At the end of the term I wrot 
several questions on the blackboard which elicited this evaluation 
in anonymously written replies: 

1. 100% agreed the course was good because— 


a. it gave them an opportunity to visit concerns and speak 
to people in industry. . 

b. they learned about things in which they had a genuine 
interest. 


2. АШ felt that they Iearned more in a practical way than 18 ? 
regular science course. 

3. Approximately 75% suggested that more trips should ^ 
arranged; that the students should have a greater керо 
bility in arranging for field trips. The remaining 25% felt a 
course was good, and had no suggestions for improve™ е 


TEACHER'S EVALUATION. Since this was ап experi 
course, there is need for betterment. First of all, the cout mat 
be planned several weeks in advance of its initial meeting ® igy 
there can be better programming of classroom work and € кг 
tion of any lag caused by difficulties in obtaining industri?! T 
eration. Second, the student must assume a greater shafe ive 
responsibility for planning and executing the procedures 2 + 
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‚һе course successful. Pre-planning should include anti- 
in reni ics of a general interest as determined by previous 
cipation 0 d arranging for an initiating program at the begin- 
ie ani to include a speaker from industry, pamphlets 
ning of ай a forum discussion. In other words, such а program 
soa films ga a model for each committee to use in planning future. 
d at the same tme, it would prevent dissolution of 
a due to the hiatus between plan and performance. Fur- 
P rufis the students should be encouraged to initiate every 
technique possible to arrange a successful program—letter-writing, 
telephone calls, reports, and planning detailed discussions. Such 
improvements have been incorporated into the current industrial- 
processes course. 

I believe this course has done much to create a good rapport 
between the students and myself. Discipline and enthusiasm have 
improved immeasurably. Furthermore, the students’ interest is 
maintained by a wide variety of activities. Experience is being ob- 
tained in dealing with the world outside the classroom in addition 
to learning the practical application of science to industry. Pupils 
are thus developing a better understanding of their environment 
т а greater appreciation of the values of education in everyday 

ving. 


HAROLD J. Horn Metropolitan Vocational High School 


——) 


THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR TEACHING VALUES 
‘The A 


this ea people have rightly expected the schools of 
have acc a teach moral and spiritual values. The schools 
teach in Ta this responsibility. The men and women who 
its system а schools, as responsible members of society, share 
pom OF values, As educators, they are engaged in a vocation 

5 а central place to values as guides to conduct." 


—Educational Policies Commission, Moral 
and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools 
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A CLASS IN TECHNIQUES OF DISCUSSION 


Two articles have appeared in HIGH POINTS on the subj 
of classes in techniques of discussion. Both were excellent, RS 
senting the point of view of the teacher of social studies aş ү. 
teacher of the class. It may be interesting to consider the vies, 
of an English teacher in this work. Such a class was authorized by 
Superintendent Ernst about three years ago in the hope thy 
student leaders might elect it. Credit for it as an English class wa, 
also authorized under the supervision of the English chaitman, 

In Port Richmond High School the class was first offered in 
February, 1951. That term and both terms last year it ws 
taught by the writer. Port Richmond is one of the smaller aa. 
demic high schools. Only through the full cooperation of the 
grade advisers and the program chairman has it been possible t» 
organize the classes. There was no dearth of applicants. Offered 
an elective in the junior and senior year, the course proved pop: 
lar. However, because of the necessity of fitting in courses required 
for college entrance and because of the exigencies of programming, 
the class has never numbered over thirty. 

The general plan of the term's work has been similar to thos 
outlined in the two articles cited. The first marking period ш 
topics have been allied with school problems, the second with com 
munity ones, and the third with national and international 0% 
Craig's Speech Arts has been used as a text. Copies were availa 
and although it is obvious from the title that much of the ome 
is designed for the study of dramatics and oral interpretatio® 
there is much of value for a course in discussion. There аа 
ters On various types of forums; suggestions on research 
taking of notes and their use; and considerable material on 
liamentary procedure, argumentation, and public speaking: 
textbooks were used as a supplement and only in rare 
pupils asked to carry them to school. One report requiring E 
upon a famous orator or a controversial topic was made à " sint 
ment. In studying an orator—the topic given more empha att? 
most of the oral work dealt with the study of controversia 4 gs 
—a detailed study of two of his speeches was called fot f. 40 
analysis of his viewpoint and achievement. Pupils were red on d 
write a marking-period test and a longer uniform exami 
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f scheduled for the rest of the school. 
the time E e = was close cooperation with the plans for 

Last r h Discussion groups. The pupils participated as a class 
the =з meetings on the following topics: corruption in gov- 
E: e the student Unesco conference paralleling the main one, 
d military training, and tbe mock presidential convention. 
^ of these were reported in the school paper and in the local 
paper, the one on corruption in government provoking a favorable 
editorial in the latter newspaper because of its stress upon the 
necessity for education and moral training. 

Within the school the classes made definite contributions. Each 
term they worked on the G.O. membership campaign, working 
with the Publicity Committee in developing persuasive speeches 
and reaching the slower section rooms. At times they helped on 
other drives also for various worthy causes. To boost subscriptions 
to the school paper, one group developed a series of radio pro- 
grams called "Breakfast with Jean and Dave" and broadcast them 
over the school public-address system three times a week for the 
three weeks of the campaign. Others worked on analyzing school 
E problems or the management of the student cafeteria and 
nies helped to improve student responsibility and school 

‚ At times guest speakers were invited—the officers of the 





m vem to suggest means of helping freshmen to adapt to 

aie An » the editor of the school paper, a public librarian in- 

of the = Suggestions for their youth program, a representative 
D е Council on Discrimination. 


is was 
itst We placed constantly put upon three phases of the work. 


successful had facts, Second, each project was evaluated. How 
Could is our discussion been? Was there anything that we 
tion? Thir d ы Stoup or as individuals, to improve a given situa- 
Bogan as the constant stress upon courtesy and parliamen- 
teachers — - Each of these points social studies and English 
evelopin F With such work there is always the danger 
teachers to 8 glib talkers, but pupils on the whole are as quick as 
“valuation ve Snia the shallow thinker or the bluffer. Their 
A ach ttm d Correspond very closely with that of the teacher. 
t Year ago it © group was responsible for an assembly program, 
Чоп for lins was a study of television and homework. In prepara- 
а Sampling of students’ viewing habits and tastes was 
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iscussion was presented and an original cas 

i ium m Ws ч, wath member of the clas, ® Stuy 
amd In the fall we anticipated the pde Bandi Pto (i 
and chose universal military training “з Panel discussion wii 
audience participation. This spring a smaller group Bave talks in 
the importance of sight conservation i With thea i 
versaty of the death of Louis Braille. Twice iy the end of the 
term classes got great enjoyment from moc trials, and it y 
interesting to the teacher to see what an excellent device this still 
is for training in accurate reporting, quick thi 
temporaneous speaking. The class drew up its o 
and had elected officers, though the duty of the s 
chairman was regularly rotated so that all would h 
bility and experience of serving. 


The class has fulfilled its purposes. So far every pupil has taken 
it as an elective, not as a substitute for a term of English. Only one 
pupil has failed the course, and that was because of frequent 
absence and the neglect of individual and Broup assignments. We 
regret that the cut in the budget brings this opportunity to an end 


Perhaps another year will see its restoration, for we shall take 
advantage of it whenever possible. 


WN constitution 
€cretary and the 
ave the responsi 


ANNA M. HEINE Port Richmond High Schol 


—)—- 


THE OMNISCIENT SCHOOLBOY AGAIN 
In his edition of Storo 
Grosart disputes Storoje 
been published earlier. * before 
evidence that Sidney’s Arcadia had been ‘published ool- 
1590. Even then it was surreptitiously done, as every 
boy knows,” 


А М Greene, 
jenko’s biography of Robert Gf od 
nko's claim that Sidney's Arcadia 


— JEROME GREEN 
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Book Reviews 


INGS IN INTERGROUP RELATIONS. By Helen F. Storen. 39pp. 
D 

ae ARE FACTS. By Margaret M. Heaton. 60pp. 

Е 


HE RESOLUTION OF INTERGROUP TENSIONS. By Gordon W. 
А Allport. 49pp. 


Published by the National Conference of Christia 


ns and Jews, 1952; 
25с each. 


le against intergroup conflict i 
Peek ek te it would be twenty years ago. This is the most 
hopeful sign because the battle against the enemy was waged without any 
knowledge of the logistics involved. Fortunately, many lessons have been 
learned from failure and these lessons are now 
tested more objectively. 

Feelings Are Facts was originally published by the San Francisco Board 
of Education for the use of its teachers. It is here reprinted by the NCC] 
in its Intergroup Education Series. It is sharply critical of some of the 
earlier methods, which, incidentall 


“алу, are still being used. But social atti- 
tudes are not changed by information alone. Chan 


г ' i nges in personality and 
Perception of one’s own inner tens 


5 not as easily won as many 


in the process of being 


understanding how they got 
Car, anger, hatred. Other points developed 
of separate Negro choral groups and the use 


at high school students ought to be 
the influ i 


о teacher is called upon to assume the role 
4 an impor =. bat the teacher can do is to take cognizance of feelings 
toom асыры, 1010" în learnin 8 and to make place in her day-to-day class 
| tes for the development of social Sensitivity.” 
logis р W. Allport heeds no introduction to alert teachers. As a 
ifestation © has de me than anyone else to studying the 
1 the BIOUp tensions and the evaluation of methods to resolve 
detailed average teacher who finds little or no time to read clinical 
ion? Of the laren е, Тероп, Dr, Allport here provides a wonderful sum- 
Мод in icat atest fin ings in the field. Specifically, a study of his conclu- 
tou tension, that early hopes for quick and easy methods of curing inter- 
‘Stic. The 1005 were unjustified. The attitude today is more soberly real- 
Practical 80al today is one of gtadual but steady betterment 
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based on the understanding that there is no sovereign formula wh; 3] 
perform the desired miracle. Therefore the attack on рге] ice шу 
made on many fronts. Changing attitudes in people usually Occasion be 
comfort but “investigation reveals that people who are aware 2 dis. 
ashamed of, their prejudices are well on the way to eliminati 


ing БЕ 
What I particularly found refreshing in Dr. Allport’s Pamphlet wa 
admission of doubts and uncertainty. There is every indication Ys 
present approach is based on reason and not on commendable by; 
gerously unreliable emotion. For instance, he admits that some mei 
may boomerang and cause more harm than good. It is even a 
that the effectiveness of the "brotherhood" advertising campaign is a 
unproved. It is quite definitely agreed that the lesson of tolerance vij 
never be learned on the verbal level alone. "I; wil] be learned in E 
nerve and gland by child and adult only when it is worked out through 
participant citizenship.” Therefore, “it is not а 


pology or Special pleading 

for this or that minority group that is needed. What is needed is emphasi 

upon national and international solidarity, community welfare, and com, 

mon moral codes.” The experts are in agreement that "57 is wiser to attak 
Segregation and discrimination than to attack prejudice directly,” 

Dr. Allport's final words deserve careful consideration: “There is on 


peril resident in all these programs designed to change attitudes. It is thi 
in our preoccupation with them we fall into the totalitarian tap d 
manipulating people with a 


handful of psychological tricks; and at th 
same time fall into a theoretical pit falsely assuming that intergroup й? 
sion is a surface phenomenon, Actually its roots lie deep in human chi 
acter. Ultimately there is no solution to the problem of intergroup tenno 
excepting the inner growth of serene and benevolent persons who i 
their own Security and integrity not at the expense of their fellowmen, 
$n concert with them” 


For these excellent Pamphlets as well as the excellent annotated ЫЫ 
raphy by Helen F, Sto 


: istians 
ten, the National Conference of Chris na 
€Ws deserves our thanks. It has been doing yeoman service 2521 
for many years. 


FRANK GOLDENBERG 


FIFTY YEARS OF AMERI 
and Critical Appraisal. The Ronald Press Company, New Yot b 
1 iv t 
i i Which occurred in the expanding UO" ai! 
ТОО faithfully тырп between 1900 and 1950 has been duly, n roit 
! у, recorded in thi i amination. 
Knight approached his pro compendium under examination 


i 
uca ye | 
em of a teeming and tumbling k” 
record more as ап annalist th 


а: ist 

> an as an historian. The ann om 
progression of events; the historian orders them in search of $ 
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“| 
: А Historical йе 
CAN EDUCATION sp 


н M5 


ло in the 
ing 10 
m a 


; 5 of cause and effect. It is no disgrace, of course, 
тн p but the history of American education is 


: f a venerable Robinson or Beard. What Professor 
desperately до ae аа has already been done by Walter Monroe in the 
Kni wT Educational Research — and, for the most part, done 
Encyc 


better. 


is an impressionistic melange of unrelated data called 
‘ A = Nou” The a to any thesis is superb. With breath- 
dis speed we ate led through increases in population, school enroll- 
t 


ments, life expectancy, telephones, radios and TV; this is 
first air flight and increases in passenger air miles; this 
Depression, the Comintern-Cominform, the Lea 
Nations, social security laws; back to school attendan 
ditures, construction expenditures, annual attendance, 
salaries, teacher shortages, college enrollments . . 
tion laws; logically and ineluctably there follow 
New York Times, the financial condition 
expansion, the Korean crisis, the Aguinal 
in Georgia. This was obviously emulato 


upon which Professor Knight drew c 
pm are many virtues in Impressionism, but 
on. 


The thoughtful student 
sxtremely grateful to Professor Kni 
е апа and data of educati 


followed by the 
eads to the Great 
gue of Nations-United 
се, per capita expen- 
retardation, teachers’ 
. and compulsory educa- 
S the circulation of the 
of the year 1900, German naval 
do revolution, and a snowstorm 
ry of Mark Sullivan’s Our Times 
onsiderably for his earlier data. 
it is out of place in Clio’s 


who drifts through a chapter of this book is 
ght for his archaeological spadework. 


collected and аша onal progress, plus oddbits and tidbits, are here 


Will have ¢ : 
not done a Supply his 


This bog h 


Oweve: 
1 


an excellent index. But the thoughtful student 
Own pattern to the material. Professor Knight has 


candidates a higher D has tremendous value for aspiring teachers and 


license, Some of Professo 
It reviews of educational dat 
In "ced ere is a handsome 
ction and Reconst 
te 

ed me the casual Student of pro 

52. recent j 
«фон decades will 


ruction of the Curti 


posals for change in the curri- 
а a: : find tbe following without undue 
Via curricula: Curriculum; areas-of-living curriculum; Bata- 
bild-ceny a challenging curriculum; broad-fields curriculum; 

ered curriculum; contract curriculum; cooperative cur- 


ticulum. Ра, Ситїсшїнт,; developmental curriculum; cycle cur- 
i ng on curriculum; dynamic curriculum; dynamics-of- 
lum, exp rriculum; emerging curriculum; energizing сигїси- 
Curricu ЕПС curriculum; formal curriculum; functional 
шл, S^ 1#StOn curriculum; Gary curriculum; guidance curs 
culum, p Widual-differences curriculum; multiple-track curri- 


Ortunistic curriculum; orientation curriculum; per- 


r Knight's rapid summaries 
a that this reviewer has en- 
sample for you, who aspire, to test yourself. 
culum" occurs this gem: 
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sonal-problems-of-living curriculum; pem curriculum; Proje, 
curriculum; problem curriculum; iv ‚= на яшлы Curriculum. 
subject-centered curriculum; is run ci unit-curricy, 
lum; Winnetka curriculum; world-wide curriculum. 


i tered througho ; 
There are many such pee scat = ghout this tome i 
harried student interested in advancement. 


Though Professor Knight has attempted no overall interpretation Of te 
educational scene, he has carefully documented most of the current Con 
troversies that afflict it. Occasionally, too, the petticoat of his Opinion 
shows; for the most part, however, he adopts a neutralist position, а 
of the controversial issues included are secularism versus religious Instr. 
tion, academic freedom, child versus subject-centered schools, federal child 
labor legislation, academic versus general education, loyalty oaths for 
teachers, community versus teacher-dictated curricula, private versus public 
schools. 

A considerable chunk of Professor Knight's material deals with th 
growth of the colleges and is of small concern to the general reader of 
HIGH POINTS. The sections, however, on education for all American youth, 
teachers and teaching, trends in administration and support, education du. 
ing the past economic and military crises, the role of the National Edua: 
tion Association and general trends and developments are of direct concert 
to all thinking teachers and are packed full of information. The fml 
chapter brings under one heading the G.I. Bill of Rights, education fot 
international understanding (recently become a controversial issue!), 
philanthropic foundations, the National Science Foundation, progress d 
the Negro in education, coeducation, health education, education 4 


athletics, the Supreme Court and education, scientific studies of educ? 


: : dna : a 
and national attacks on education. Professor Knight is nothing 12 
consistent, 


But the fact remains that he has done a job, singly, that few of us E 
do were we multiple. The book will be for many years to come ? 
house of educati 


) onal curiosities. It deserves the very widest sale 9D 
the curious, de 
‚ Some day, however, some budding Toynbee, or S ngler, may or 
ier Professor Knights museum ind, pelis the formlesstess and do? 

ere, may say: "Let there be light" And there will be light 
JAcK С. Estrin 


} 
MATHEMATICS OF RETAIL MERCHAHNDISING. BY pon 
m The Ronald Press Company, 1952; $3.50. , 
15 а comprehensive work dealing with the mathematics о пий) 
Бен of retail merchandising, The m Ау cavete аге indiV* p^ 
тиа markup, average markup, initial markup, 119" © 
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; TOSS 
aintained markup, 8 -to- rice 
ntorj, mA *4 ode the merchandise plan, open-to buy, p 
Ине ing, 1106 


i iquot parts, trade а 
sales фт) i stocks. There аге appendices on aliquot parts, 


and m m ntal operatin statement. 
lines d departme 

‘counts, an р g 

cash discou 


i ollows: Each topic is preceded by a short 

The plan of the es pe = А theory. The author then pops 

iscussion : v gen and model solution, which are followed by ns 

illustrative же be worked out by the reader. Each chapter conclu a 
gn ud exercises which summarize the various problems cove 

o racc The illustrative problems are carefully graded and simple 

үлү?” contain alternate solutions. This book should prove a 

D Ме adjunct to the course in retailing. 


Davip A. SIEGEL 


PATHOLOGY OF SPEECH. By William R. Parker. Prentice-Hall, New 
York, 1951, pp. xiv + 321 ($3.25). 


Except for a comprehensive and cogent chapter on the deaf and hard 
of heating and an honest chapter on stuttering, this textbook—like most 


speech rehabilitation works—is cluttered with material hijacked from 
related professional fields 


à , For example, the chapter on cerebral palsy 

сна eleven and one-half pages to medical classifications before it gets 

he phn Then, Ly m only nine pages to speech therapy. Of 
i suggeste i i 

sre dy devote pee dcn ings that close the chapter, only eight are 


ally to speech. The chapter on bibliotherapy is 
+ tea E ri excerpts that consume more than half the space. 
pon the foil € tour chapters mentioned above, the volume expatiates 
iles 9'OWIDg topics: methods o 

apy, verbal disturba 


=й ы, f ves and organization of 
бу, а О] the larynx, cleft palate and cleft lip, bulbar 

feu Же, өй 1 eech, and articulatory disorders. If «oc not 
" » you'll cherish some of the case histories reported. 
CHARD L, LOUGHLIN 


——<«»-— 


Sury THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH 
Per cent lis наа with TV sets last year indicated that 82 
fe PC! cent o; to radio less often than they did before TV; 
ewer bog, ^^t tO the movies less often, and 47 per cent read 


—New York Times "Review of the Week" 
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STERPIECES OF WORLD LITERATURE IN DIGEST 
Eo by Frank N. Magill; Harper and Brothers, New York A 
1144 pages; $5.95. 


“Why another book of digests?” Most teachers who come to this 

will probably have such a question uppermost in mind, Despite its 4 book 
ous predecessors this book is sufficiently different and useful to Es 
place. Why? What is it like? ti 


Most important, it contains perhaps the best conde 
read. It avoids the twin evils plaguing digests: it do 
a digest "in the author's words," nor does it provide 
tion as to be almost valueless. The outlines ar 
sequence plot summaries which avoid hit- 
original. They average two substantial page 


Nsations I haye et 
esnt attempt tO give 
SO cursory а descri 
e well written Sequence:by. 
Of-Miss quotations from the 
s, double column. 


Each plot summary is preceded by an editorial introduction, ог critique, 
which attempts to evaluate the theme and to place the book in a philoso. 
phical, literary, social, or other context. Thus the plot summaries can be 
kept free of editorializin 


In addition, each summaty is preceded by certain details of dassifa 
tion: type of work, type of plot, time of plot, locale, publication уе, 
and of course author's name. A list of the important characters is a 
important extra, 


The book contains 510 summaries covering poems, epics, plays, аа 
and novels, from Homer to Hemingway. The “greats” are here, along with 
many “not-so-greats.” Every reader will cavil at some of the wp 
the list is a good one, The book should be a useful addition to the refet 
ence shelf of everyone, particularly every teacher of English. 


HARPER'S BIBLE DICTIONARY, by Madeleine and J. Lane v 
published by Per and Brothers, New York, 1952; 851 pase 
16 colored plates, t 
Is Hammurabi a Biblical personage? What is the Land of Nod? а 
astronomical allusions are there in the Scriptures? For what Pferd 
names famous: Nimrod, Ananias, Canaan, Ruth and Naomi? R "T 
to the Bible abound in current writing as well as in the great V 
English and American literature, bs 
The Bible, that most im ftant ө tural and religions co 
tory of the Western World 1 has hey m and its conc’! M. 
So much a Part of our culture is it that a book like the Colum h ye 
volume encyclopedia identifies every proper name in the Bible, Je pi 
кы Passages where the names occur. Dictionaries incu 
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OTES——————— —— 22 
pooK N ti s much farther. Not only are names identified 
This handy E есте are treated from the Biblical viewpoint. 
and placed m -— 5 "house, furniture, dress, money, drink, dancing, and 
Special sie a of Biblical life—are considered. If we wish a discussion 
food s pirality, or family life in Biblical times, we can find it neatly 
bae here. 


ee history from the vantagepoint of the Bible. 

T rv cr ohm А wholly different angle. We look at the grandeur 

ра Mois through new eyes. We learn the identities of the various 

ee s who march across the Bible's pages. Famous paintings of Biblical 

rre help to recreate the milieu of the Bible. Many diagrams and half- 
tones bring the Bible to life. 


Whether this book is used as a companion to serious study of the Bible 
or whether it is used for casual reference, it will have value. It is an 
important addition to any reference library. 


LANDS BEYOND. By L. Sprague de Camp and Willy Ley; Rinehart and 
Company, New York; 1952; 329 pages -+ Index; $475 
Othello's 


›$ "Anthropophagi, and men whose heads do grow beneath their 
shoulders „symbolize the lure of 


И; tomorrow, if we believe sober scienti 
е distant planets, 


Tra ' 
Sie be lands of the Past still are exciting. Every literate person is 
names like ames rich in association, redolent of mystery and the unknown, 
> я Jobn, the Cyclops, the Lost Ten Tribes, the Clashing 
and Atlantis a Sea, the Lodestone Rock, El Dorado, Terra Australis, 
Binary lands Prague de Camp and Willy Ley examine the legends of 
book, > Sift truth from fancy, and come up with a very readable 


eeps of the ocean, and 
sts, it may be the moon 


The 
i authors s А 
Ще the lose de ais some hoary myths, still accepted in some quarters, 
* Petsistence -e ^t Of Atlantis and the boat-ensnaring Sargasso Sea. 
Of error when tefutation is clear and unmistakable is a 
to history, 


Бер. Of he аа Will be Particularly useful for teachers of literature. 

Аз the баг amine the Sindbad saga and the Odyssey for the truth 

Nels, They aT- The authors are not trammeled by tradition or accepted 
еу identify Ch : A Р 

atybdis with a whirlpool, for example, but they 
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А у, 1 

place it in the Strait of Gibraltar, not the Strait of Messina, 953) 
panion Scylla is a giant octopus, found near Gibraltar, magnified b Com, 
traveler into a man-snatching monster. As for places in the 0 d the 
Ogygia is really Madeira. Phaeacia is the half legendary city of Ta КЕС 
(or possible Cadiz), northwest of Gibraltar оп the Atlantic Coast of E 

Ithaca is really Corfu. And so it goes. For each of these the authors f in 
a plausible case that at least provides possibilities for debate. vid 


Willy Ley, whose earlier books The Lungfish, the Dodo, and the Uni 
and Dragons in Amber did a similar job for natural history, is a Eis 
collaborator for Sprague de Camp, known for his books of fantasy ing 
more serious studies of the fanciful in literature. щі 


The authors add а wry postscript to the wonders described in traveler 
tales: j 
"However, if these things had turned out to be true we would 
just take them for granted by now. Plenty of real wonders have 
made a stir when discovered, the gorilla, the Pygmies, okapis and 
Congo peacocks of the African lturbi forest, the geysers of 
Yellowstone Park, the redwoods of Cali 


fornia, Grand Canyon, 
the Victoria Falls and the real ruins of Babylon, Angkor Wat 
and Copan. But now we just know they exist.” 


Perhaps Prester John’s kingdom has a mor 


е certain immortality becus 
it exists only in the lines of a book. 


WORDS AND WAYS OF AMERICAN ENGLISH, by Thomas Bi 
published by Random House, New York, 1952; 310 pages; $350. 


ip 

When the old Americanisms honeyfogle and snollygoster appe 
two recent campaign speeches, listeners were reminded of articoli 
American imagination at work. Through the years politics, P Рет? 
seem to have inspired anonymous geniuses to heights of wenn oa 
it's a pity we've lost absquatulate, obflisticate, and blustiferous, 5 
console ourselves with hornswoggle, rambunctious, and cahoots: 


| do * 
This latest book on the American language does not pretend т 4% 


vi an l 
exhaustive job Mencken did in his The American Language © yw 


Supplements. Rather it provides a readable, often witty, survey Jn 


:ch-$ 
Browth of our language, as opposed to that of other English" T. " 
peoples. It discusses the earliest coinages and adaptations. It Коше d 
the colonists met the need for new words to label new object, оне J 
they used a familiar English word (robin). Sometimes they words d 
Indian name (tomahawk), Sometimes they combined des ed Y 
woodsman). Sometimes they just invented a word. These і 
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щы i 
pooK jn; -— tel, baby sitter, and cybernetics, provide a history 
like the recent 7°” 
of our culture. iven freely and taken freely. Most books in 
А у and taken freely. 1 
American Faglish E from other tongues. The author here tries 
etymology n American borrowings. He has much to say about the 
Td kn om English and American, though he feels they are not 
iffere 


of great importance. 


i only borrowings and coinages, but also sur- 
„The {a eee obsolete is England. He considers the 
Pm of abaa on language, and the curious transmuted versions of 
-= expressions. He talks about clipping ( photo), conversion of one 
part of speech into another (casuals), blends (Dixiecrat), acronyms 
(Unesco, radar), popular prefixes and suffixes (cheeseburger), and other 
language processes constantly at work. 


An illuminating chapter on Noah Webster assesses the contributions 


and deficiencies of that lexicographer. In general, he applauds Webster’s 
definitions, thou 


gh he criticizes his etymologies. He spends some time on 
Webster's prejudices, but he accords him an important role in the growth 
of the American language. 


The author has respect for the processes that give strength and vitality 
s language. He ү attempts to evaluate neologisms, accepting them 

-aurestations of a language in growth. He points out the futility of 
trying to prescribe for 1 a Y i Ч 


anguage, for language will take its own path. He 
E p many words once bitterly attacked are now indispensable. But 


Own prejudices, too, and disdains such “horrible jargon” as 
expediter, directive 


Ae , » and bottleneck. The decision about these 
now will me im with the people, Perhaps a student a century from 
Colnapes. edly quote our own dissatisfaction with some of the newer 


THE HUM 
OR OF " : 
New York, 1952; 286 ko. Ьу Evan Esar; published by Horizon Press, 


295. 


What Li ч 

has Categorize S did for botany, Evan Esar tries to do for humor. He 
m Pes of Боо e attempted to show relationships and similarities, 
ting i he lea amilies. He traces the relationship between the 
con, 5, as sires a the Spoonerism and “fuddletalk.” He makes dis- 
the ч - He gro the malapropism and the boner, the riddle and the 
ber ae each with Ups humor into larger sections, like the blunder and 

ilustratio its Own subheads. For each section he provides a num- 

ns, many classics, some topical. 
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The book provides material for pleasurable sampling. y, м , 





ood survey of humor, though some readers may cavil at усу, Vey 
S hats new categories and distinctions. Writers will find it à UL of th 
book of motivating ideas. Stt, 
HENRY I. CHRIST 
—<«> 
PERSEVERANCE 
Copy of а reserve library card: 
Author: Healy 
Title: Adventures in Time and Space 
Hold until: Eternity 
—LAWRENCE GORDON 
— 
MR. SHAW ON THE LIFE FORCE 
‚ This is the true joy in life, the being used for a purpose er 
nized by yourself as a mighty one; the being thoroughly VP. of 


before you are thrown on the scrap heap; the being 0 
Nature instead of a feverish selfish lide clod of ailment d t0 
grieving complaining that the world will not devote ! 
making you happy. 


03) 
—Bernard Shaw, preface to Man and Superman o 
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Achieving Success With the Rapid Learner* 


CHE SCHWARTZ 
ao High School 54, Manhattan 


ere to point out to the chance inquirer some 

Ege mud km differences between the school setup of today 
of the а a single generation ago, perhaps he would have occa- 
" ар uns "The unintelligent are with us longer." In educa- 
ra ‘ad days of artificial standards and inflexible curricula, the 
Шо ЙД who was academically unsuccessful was "left back.” 
= continued to be unsuccessful at meeting the grade standards, 
he was “left back” again, and sometimes, again and again. 

The slow learner was the “vanishing American” of the class- 
room. Omnipresent in the first few grades, “the dumb Ones” 
dropped out by the fifth or sixth grade, over-aged and disgusted. 
The educational arena was left to the favored and regularly pro- 
moted few. The high schools breathed a tarefied air and were the 
proving grounds of the intellectually select. 

Education has more r 


ing for its reprehensible attitudes of the 


"Y equipped CRMD rooms, "citizenship" 
ing schools, А periments, “adjustment” Classes, vocational train- 
E Public aede house of guidance services has been opened 
Nel, medic i os Parochial agencies teem with resource per- 

a and clinica] experts whose sole aim in life it is 
© mighty slow learner that “life can be beautiful.” 
me the "Rt. happened to the intelle 


ctually gifted? Has he 
Progress as, SOtten man”? Many schools reject the "special 
Pains Sound” iefetring “enrichment” to “acceleration.” What 
mi Or the 1 80 Г? bugles blow for the 130 LQ.? Or the 150 
ves qualified Q.: Are there special examinations given for 
Reade sit to teach him? Is he given any of the bounty or 
Dv Learner и recall Mrs 


: » Sch , 
” Арш, 1951 Wartz's 


article "Achieving Success With the 
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HIGH POINTS [May 
See їпїпрЇ. by c: 
. ing concern offered so unstinting Y by city an 
m demie and universities, by local curriculum an 


- arcum 
to his less intelligent brother? Are we reviving the old i ше 


. face the facts. Other than an о 
a - Гат ы at our educational society m 
recor i requent university-published bibliography, We ate y 
than ot of our progress with the gifted child. We are i 
the na and neglect of one who is, after all, the deare 
oe ah tful future in the precarious world we live їп, 
greco a “special progress, group is far from being iy 
sinecure many teachers imagine it to be. The glaring miscong 
tion that “anyone can teach and love teaching the smart ones’ has 
fostered no small measure of ill feeling between teacher and po 
gram maker. If an “SP” group is to be considered an administrative 


Ж. 
CCaSional М 


plum, certainly experience will prove it ап indigestible om | 
5 


Obviously no other pedagogic venture can match n sit 
response, and results, teaching the gifted. However, one does х 
have to look too far beyond the externals to measure the enorm 
tax on the teacher's resourcefulness and skill. 


The gifted child is a critical, demanding, n | 
dynamo. He has the keenness and insight to know what 


e o 
and more important, what he needs. No superv a] " к 
report could point up strengths and weaknesses o C^ 8 
more unerring or outspoken accuracy than he does. fren vodli 
child needs competent teaching; the gifted child is o 
his demand for exceptional and inspired teaching. | 
e ye 
TIME OF DECISION. The junior high school peni i 
crisis and decision. At this point in the life of each sical asp л, 
most marked and growth most evident. The р PTS pousa 
this growth are often startling by their very pm of adult ii 
subject of much good-humored teasing on the pat of 502 


«е : , š ce n 
Browing-up" stage is more often than not а source | 


is point © «| 
comfort and embarrassment to the child. At this РО р e 


n 
the social awakening, the new awareness, 24 a ioe 
ese are the years of the big question, dn e beh у 
horizons widen and curiosity grows apace. “= 0 
shake the childhood faiths and brings in its wa oh we 
tional conflicts, These, then, are the years whic 
6 


gust 


, 1953) à 


$ n" 
Cetings, Othe і 


St hope af 


agape 
ubts = of [ 


amo аа 


" This time is a momentous crossroad for the rapid 
at the flood. 


Jeane. —, — ool special progress class is not a cure-all in 

The a ap ee emma pifted Certainly, the bright 
out Е ier іп a bright group, but what are the possibilities 
child к оона when, as in this writet’s class, the LQ's 
for wj from 130 to 189? Few normal classes can lament or boast 
rà ider curve of distribution. Even at top level, then, we find 
e шде for grouping and even enrichment within the en- 
ж group. The challenge of the rapid learner is truly a great 
one. It calls for the best type of cooperative effort on the part of 
teacher and supervisor. How shall we meet this challenge within 
the scope of the average junior high school program? 


MODEL TEACHER. A "special" class must have a "special" 
teacher. Since our city's school system does not require a separate 
license for the teaching of the gifted, as well it might, the job of 


selection falls to the lot of the individual principal. He must choose 


one whose extraordinary personal 
put him di 


alm of thorough, pedestrian, 
1 ifted can best teach the gifted. 
taie pi Panes s reliability and accuracy of a 
ii M ormation many times during the school day. Often the 
== Possession of facts and experiences as yet unknown to 
<, rich and varied though his background may be. It 

8 person to learn from and with 

of the gifted must not be found 
аы ii a mode] of cultural and intellectual attain- 
ес. The E E learner is loath.to work with one he does not 
Att other than Cher Should be the master of some special skill or 
the learnin 2 allied with his Subject. In this way he enriches 
biter of at | meng and becomes, for the child, the respected 
teacher _; ONE area of knowledge, 


ater p cher of th за; 
е у find himself in demand 


€ School a е rapid 1еагпег ma 
ict ive, acy у. His Pupils are for the most part conscientious, 
F the ir standings in school sub- 


wd Conscious of the 
their 8 rule, p help, they will ask for it after school. They 
bout their inadequacies from 


Patents 5 E € their concern а 
Patent of the rapid learner is eager to co- 


7 
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d to discuss the child's problems, Не... y 

"ps ie end Week to observe the teacher hi m 
wait = to be invited or to be allowed to walk in unannounes 
may as f the gifted should welcome the exercise of this su | 
teacher О e. The gifted child generally springs from the = 
rae ee This intelligence walks hand in hand with о 
КОКЕ ПА success and willingness to participate in its ы} 
for Thus it behooves the principal to select as the teacher T 
pr learner one who is willing to give freely of his E 
н.) energies, one who is capable of becoming an active force; 


. 


public relations, in community as well as school life. 


дт Е = 


LES 


GIFTED. The gifted child, as no other lem; 
a de E in his education. His learning experience, it 
its present rewards and its immediate satisfactions, is not оба 
unto the day. He looks upon his junior high school training ii 
fueling station preparatory to high school entrance. Even colg 
; -rai 1 to him. While many o 
is no nebulous over-the rainbow goa 1 -—— 
eleven-yeat-olds are weighing the relative merits e px 
G-men or generals, the gifted child has already та 7, lia 
selection of the college or university which will best eq E id 
the professional or commercial career of his choice ман 
startling to hear a pint-sized cherub say, Of сопы 
social life at Cornell, but Princeton has а better a: 
ment!” This long-range attitude towards ком 0012 
rapid learner critical of the quality of фе gen e late 
chandise. He is constantly asking, “Will I nee e A 
This striving aftér the functional and academic aspe cial 98%, 
ing must not be neglected by the teacher of a sp this i 
Core program lends itself readily to most phases jishme® | 
The gifted child feels pride in his accomp S ^ st, 
singled out as a superior being by his school e to 1625. 
surround him, the rapid learner strives might! Am LB 
opinion of himself by independent acts of аг рой 
petitive spirit is strong and is a potential force ар” КЕ 
evil. Often parental pressures feed and encour и, a “bt 
foster over-taxation of the child's resources: С е of p 
trations, and even cheating and resentments: ^ cro? 
brilliant children in a special progress © ass 
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ee 


тнк RAPID LEARNER 


hamedly in the hope of raising a grade from 98 to 99! Some 
ynasha nd argue long and loud for a half point. It becomes the 
wrangle The teacher to work for a breakdown of this over- 
du des spirit and to supplant it with a worthwhile spirit of 
(Р оп The stress should be on group rather than individual 
мере. with greater rewards being given to manifestations of 
apr. fn Even in this regard, however, the teacher's skill and 
E un must be exercised. Society hopes to reap a crop of dis- 
tinguished leaders from among the intellectually gifted of our 
schools. It cannot hope to do this if the school encourages only 
Chamber of Commerce conformity and mediocrity in the sweet 
name of cooperative enterprise and group activity. The teacher 
must not foster socialization at the expense of submerging in- 
dividual talents or brilliant, independent thinking. Social com- 
petency may be a safe enough goal to set for those whose lack of 
intelligence may encourage them to destructive or anti-social pat- 
terns, but it should never be the sole keynote in the education of 
the outstanding child who can and should aspire to social leader- 
ship. This is no search for a Platonic state, but rather a sound and 
provident utilization of a valuable natural resource. The teacher, 
oo must be a sage guide of both group and individual 

orts, 


ies e a ss = Genius moves in varied and un- 
ed Sica ar E teacher must recognize its strange symptoms 
rapid 25 outlet in activity for each of its many forms. Some 
acts or by bet a us by their enormous capacity for retaining 
extensive assi ability to use research materials. Provocative and 
тин тне сап best satisfy these children. Other chil- 
tive and on om imagination, insight and understanding, execu- 
“teative work ee skills. These can be satisfied only by 
е leaders of > езе are the playwrights, the editors, the designers, 
sometimes а the collectors, the scientists, the linguists, 
Ness approach’ е o-nothing dreamers. We must use the readi- 
doodlers wd © learning even among the gifted. There are 
must inspite unresponsive time-wasters with 160 I.Q.'s. These we 
and confide With novel experience, encourage with our patience 
sometimes, г: Stimulate with the rewards of participation, or 


Manifest the: leave be” until they are ready and willing to 
“if potentialities, 
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The rapid learner needs work in the skills. The skills бн 
“come naturally” or keep pace with the child’s enormous sti 
in the acquisition of facts. For example, a child who used the wa 
“estivation” correctly and unself-consciously in her active ont 
vocabulary, spelled the word “dance,” “d-a-n-s-e оп а piece a 
written work! Nothing can be taken for Branted with the rapid 
learner. Spelling, correct usage, punctuation, and good sentence 
structure do not go hand-in-hand with a reading grade of 12.04 
While it is certainly a cardinal sin to deprecate a child’ Creative 
efforts and to penalize him on the grounds that he lacks the ey. 
perience to give them proper form, it is an equally heinous offense 
to neglect to give him the skills he needs to utilize more fully and 
more effectively the fruits of his creativeness. 





PUPILS’ RESPONSIBILITIES. The talents and Creativeness of 
the rapid learner should be channeled into fields of school service 
so that they may serve not only as ends in themselves but also 
an inspiration and education to other children of the school. Being 
in the special progress class should entail the responsibilities of 
leadership in all of the school’s enterprises. Intellectual snobbery, 
a charge leveled so often at the special progress group by its ч 
cannot flourish їп a climate where added duties and exceptio 
work аге considered accepted behaviour rather than extraordinary 
merits, | Mo 
Work on the seventh year unit “The School” led ar ы 
class quite naturally to the preparation and publication О s 
handbook which received city-wide recognition and prais fot #8 
study of UNESCO meant writing and producing а play 


The 


sembly presentation. Every “state occasion” found the a. 
group preparing models and exhibits for all departmen eren 
children who had lived in other countries told of their "Tis pupil 
and acted as informants to other classes on the grade. nd ОР 
talents were offered to the Glee Club, school oe кейе | 
Workshop. The school newspaper and yearbook statis oup: The 
prised largely of children from the special progress 27 ты 


work on the unit “Beginnings of America and os | 
Colonies” motivated their planning and execution JP 200, 
Easter week trip to Washington, Philadelphia, Mo his V? 
and Annapolis. Twenty-nine pupils, five parents, aP 

10 
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qua uite E Se as "Rr PERI ne 

me unforgettable experiences touring historical high 
shared $0 class activities led to presentation of forums within 
spots. veh participation in forums in other schools. A soldier 
the ем a former pupil of this writer, was “adopted” by the 
in э Т committee collected small sums of money from the 
class. and sent him a weekly package. Another committee made 
ee assignments so that the soldier would receive one 
letter a day, every day of the school year. Every bazaar, fund drive, 
civic campaign was oversubscribed with much class spirit but with 
no great sense of personal virtue or self-righteousness. It was just 
part of being “а special.” 


OUR RESPONSIBILITIES. At the same time that we are 


counting the responsibilities of the gifted to the school in which 
they function, it would be wise to remembe 


tend to be qualitative in class, quantitative on home assignments. 


A cooperative librarian and some intelligently compiled reading 
lists are boons to the Core teacher. Sagacious guidance can direct 
the rapid learner to pleasurable teading and worth-while study 


10 і : . 
ormation. Informational reading is best left for library or home 


Portant functio 
£ is that of guid 
Fn his place in, and 
меду c he “lety. Far too often 
Pecious p, СЕПГ edition Of a curre 


3 goals, А 
"BBtessive ieee DD indulgent, 


n of the teacher in connection 
ance. The intellectually gifted 
responsibilities to, the school and 
emotional parents, armed with a 
nt psychology book, push him to 
eate I Monster, reverential parents make him an 


im 4 i; Patents who are old-world martinets can 


, harassed thinking machine. The teacher 
ese two Possibilities n 


ot only by educating the 
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Д 
child, but by educating the parent as well, for ad 
charity, begins at home. 


. , 1953) 
Justment, like 


TEACHING WISELY AND WELL. The rapid learner is the 
best public relations agent the school has. He will reflect is 
quality of his instruction and the personality of his instructor y 
is a wonderful, malleable vessel who will respond sensitively х 
both spiritual values and realistic problems. Не Will grow | 
achievement despite his teaching, but he must have direction if he 
is to grow in character and integrity. He must be respected and no 
emotionalized. He requires an adult, honest answer to every ques 
tion he asks. There is no greater educational Crime than mis. 
handling him. There is no greater challenge, no greater reward 


than teaching him wisely and well. 


——«»— 


THE BLESSING OF ADAM 


A normal child has no spite against work until you have 

illed one into him by some form of dis-education. You pui 
him out in a sunny garden to play: he has about him ore 
thing that Mr. Bertrand Russell rates highest—sand for =r 
neering science, a paint-box for art, dolls for his a? : 
foreground of agreeable landscape and the whole e ing 
heavens to contemplate. No good; in half an hour he is p € » 
you to let him do some "real work"; he wants to sweep p» it, 
leaves or to help with the mowing. He will not tire of A gain, 
either, except in the bodily way, and then he will come innate 
thirsting for toil, the next morning. So powerful is this те У 
craving for labour that it takes all the massed ма a 
great public school and of a famous and ancient beg d wan 
make a boy believe that work is a thing to flee from, ! е states 
or disease, and that doing it and “having a good time” at 
Naturally and immutably Opposed to one another. 


P Trade 
—C. E. Montague, A Writer's Notes on НИ 











So You Still Teach Grammar 


RAHAM PONEMON 
^ Rockaway High School 


“Go easy, Lionel,” I said. "You won't convert Miss Brown in 
"d E he replied, but the gleam was in his eye. 
Fresh from refresher courses at Teachers College, Mr. Lionel 
Linguist, the newest addition to the English depatment of Knicker- 
bocker High School, was bent on lifting the fog that had en- 
shrouded the teaching of English grammar for two hundred years. 
Miss Brown joined us at the lunch table. Principals pray for 
schools filled with teachers like Miss Brown. She is hardworking, 
earnest, capable, respected. Many of her students think she is the 
best teacher they've ever had. There is no nonsense in her class- 
toom. The students are serious, follow instructions, and make a 
sincere effort to learn. 
“So you still teach gtammar, Miss Brown?” 


"Yes, Lionel, a full measure of it. Right out of the book. I 
begin with parts of Speech and go right through the textbook. 
The trouble is that the few of us who still hold on to the time- 
tested subject matter of English can’t do the job all by ourselves.” 
tmal grammar is a waste of time.” 
Nonsense, Pupils need stammar so that they Can: understand 


е = and what’s wrong. They write badly because they 

u ee the grammatical tules that govern language.” 
iene ош best writers don’t know a phrase from a clause.” 
ence or the ‘fi don't believe that. Either they do know the differ- 
W the nies А Write. You can’t play baseball if you don't 


À € same goes for writin PF 
ц pe don't have to à 


“ 


) to not rules, make 
© grammar text are often dead before 
the Most hus Out because 


they are violated dail 
< members of е м н таны 
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aes ld enough f 
" ak before you are o 8h for оу, 
Because Ln eak correctly. And because a Cultured к 
ds uice in English, it doesn't mean that е shouldnt p 
he | 
corrected." ; ntences too, Miss Bros.» 
i tudents diagram se ics town? 
“Do xor aka That's where grammar is fun. And it develops 
the mind, indes students how to think, gives them а little ор 
s 3 disci line.” | . 
cem i pain. m an adverbial clause help students solve 


blems in family relations, citizenship, or health? How Will | | pronouns уол, I, and me, Because I keep referring to the preposi- 
problem | 


1 j pd »» 
even help them write a better composition? 


“ izi requires that students know the char 
eis Puer tes nam spot a subject, a verb, and, if itsa 
7н clause, а subordinating conjunction like because ar 
bat or if, That requires analysis and thinking. If we teach studens 
how to concentrate and think in the teaching of аташа 
habit of concentration and analysis should not be too о p 
apply in the history and math class or even in xm а preh ш 
at home. The student who isn’t trained to apply himse " E 
and think through the complex elements of a simson S 
conclusion is the same one who accepts the first political sloga 


, rt. It ў 
hears as а profound political truth. Don’t sell grammar short. 


AS asl 
has its place. Maybe too many of you are giving up ee а 
because the students find it hard. Well, it’s hard beca 
taught. When it's really taught, the students get T шт d to le 
The bell rang. Miss Brown excused herself an 
next class, I walked with Lionel to the elevator. н cought! 
“She holds her ground,” I said. "You're going to ha 
job than you'd thought." 


* * * 


ionel and 2 » 
At lunch the next day Mr. White joined Lione 
White had a set of compositions with him. 


og QU 
ng 
id, referri 
"They seem to get worse every term," he said, 


si 
ously to the content and written English of the pen. г 
“Do you teach your students to diagram Sen 
Lionel, UJ. I se 
“No. In fact, I teach no formal grammar at а riting 
nection between knowing parts of speech and w. 
14 
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"e cir 


. and the perfect of each. They conjugate verbs sho 
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9 YOU STILL TEACH GRAMMAR 
s 


А of us speak and write long before we know what a noun or 

a pronoun zal ou never bother with any grammar at all?” 

| IE f zi anim grammar, but I do it functionally. I use the 
та speech and writing аѕ а starting point. If students Write 

= a and I,’ I teach them to say ‘between you and me’ 

oe ent the grammatical reason for the correction. They 

one hat a pronoun is when they hear me talking about the 


tion between they eventually become familiar with the term prepo- 
sition. If they confuse their tenses, I review past, present, future, 


wing the six 


matter. They 
use of tenses.” 


tenses. But they don’t learn that as mere subject 
conjugate verbs to clarify problems arising in their 
“You say you teach six tenses?” 
“Yes. I go, I went, I shall 80, I have gone, I had gone, I shall 


have gone. Present, past, future, present perfect, past perfect, 
future perfect,” 


‘You mean th: 


һи lat to express the future you always use the future 
|. tense?" 


“How would you do it?” 
mee to a headline in the Times: “TAX CA 


SE GOES TO JURY 
"Here," I said 


and spoken and you'll fin 


: Other So-called te 


d it really has only two 
TOW off Phrases added to the 


nses are in reality repre- 
past or present. ‘I am going tomor- 
= a; yet it is built on a‘ resent’ verb, 
future ace? ble, and the word ‘tomorrow,’ which signals 
" enses с tight now’ would signal present action. The 
d to bu: omes from the 18th-century grammarians who 

' Which p, ОЬ &rammar on the foundation of Latin gram- 


Was 6 R 
knew. Six tenses describe 


th 
Bru Only grammar they | e 
tin, but they don't apply 


аар » telationships in La 
| May be you'y 
* got Something there," 


* k a. 


said Mr. White. 
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" А : ! 3 
Lionel remained persistent. His thesis was that a sicentific y; 


eplace the traditional one. Miss Brown on 
Sate fe perc editorial tirade Lionel showed her, буе 


"А vast amount of wretched English is heard in thi 
country. The remedy does not lie in the repeal of the 
rules of gramar, but rather in а stricter ys more in, 
telligent enforcement of those rules in ps schools. This 
protest against traditional usage and the = of gram. 
mar is merely another manifestation of the unfortunat 1 
trend of the times to lawlessness in every direction x. 
Students should be taught that correct speaking is ей. _ 
dence of culture; and that in order to speak correctly 
they must master the rules that govern the use of the | 
language.” * 


But Lionel refuted the argument with three other quotations | 


“The rules of grammar have no value except as state- 
ments of facts: whatever is in general use in a language 
is for that very reason grammatically correct. 


“A grammar book does not attempt to seach рери 
how they ought to speak, but, on the contrary, wae E 
a very bad or a very old work, it merely pd nd 2 
a matter of fact, certain people do speak at the 
which it is written.” ? 


in 
. e 3 t ctness 
' Al] considerations of an absolute "corre 


accord with the conventional rules of gramme al 
dicta of handbooks must be set aside, дарш! she ad 
or tbese dicta very frequently do not pc sv att which 
practice of ‘standard’ English but prescribe | i 

have little currency outside the classroom. 





19% 

r 9, 

1. From an editorial in the Detroit Free Press, ap” 

2. Henry Sweet, New English Grammar, Vol. 1, P. 5, 8 p, 12 
: Af, 

5. H. C. Wyld, Elementary Lessons in English Gram" 


‚13. 
4. C. C. Fries, American English Grammar, 1940, Р 
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$0 you STILL - s ; аа 
++ pel pointed out that there аге dictionaries built on a scientific 

Lione а age. For example, the Oxford English Dictionary 
view of р as the sole basis of defining words. Those used to 
used Prat dictionaries as a symbol of authority would thus be 
а ed to Јеагп that dictionaries themselves got their authority 
s 


eo le. 

x Lr would tell his colleagues, “we can't get students 
to say Jie for ‘lay’ by citing rules and using drill books. Only real 
social pressure will affect usage. Language changes constantly. 
There are those who fight changes in fashions, ideas, government. 
They will also resist change in language, as though there were 
something obscene or corrupting about new forms of expression. 
But change is normal. Many changes make for greater simplicity 
and clarity. Would you prefer reverting to the Anglo-Saxon prac- 
tice of using appropriate endings for case, number, and gender of 
adjectives? | 

“Correctness depends on usage. Eighteenth-century grammarians 
who tried to fix the English language were doomed to failure. Yet 


many of our notions of correctness date back to the influence of 

those grammarians, "This is something up with which I shall not 

ы said Winston Churchill wryly, and he got the laugh he 

т а rhe ny of telling the textbook writers to stop 
est быны бул . js 

M Pe omen cci op inhibitions about using a preposition to 


* * * 
A few da 


lune = later we drifted almost instinctively to the same 
- E tonel fired the first shot. ; 
"It's ip EH English?" he asked Miss Brown. 


«p pon." t English. It’s English that follows the rules for clear 
‚ Ihave ; | 
his neighbors a in Georgia. I can't always understand him but 
a di Course кз ы he speak good English?” 
ta noe ffr Said you can't understand him. He speaks 
d i 


"Good Robert Pooley, 


. 004 En l ; . à 
briate „уе ish is that form of speech which is 0- 
° the burpose of the Speaker, true to On tow 


Mc 
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guage as it й, and comfortable to speaker and listener, 
It is the product of custom, neither cramped by rule к: 
freed from all restraint; it is never fixed bui c angel 
with the organic life of the language. 


Bad English, on the other hand, 


| as that use of language which is unclear, ineffec. 
tive and inappropriate to the linguistic occasion, no mat. 
ter bow traditional, ‘correct,’ or elegant the words o 
2 
phrases employed.” 


“My uncle’s English is good in Atlanta and poor in New York 
City,” Lionel added. “If he were planning to move to New Yor 
he'd have to change his speech habits or he wouldn't be under 
stood.” 

“Your theory, Lionel,” said Miss Brown, “means that correc 
English depends on the map and the time of day. Thats utt 
chaos." 

"Call it what you will, it’s closer to the scientific truth e 
language than teaching dead rules that are violated evety му z 
the day, even by the people who teach them. English teachers x 
say, ‘It's I’ pay a social penalty for their supposed correcta у 
brows go up. People say, “That must be an English teac E 2 
can hang оп to your predicate nominative after а ош i 
if you will. I'll say, ‘It’s me’ and remain a normal huma 
among my friends and neighbors.” E- es 

“I take it, then, that you don't believe in teaching шеи, 


“Not the way it has been taught—out of dead rule en Уй 
inadequate grammar texts. We should stop telling я e insig” | 
not to say. We should begin to give them some posit ay i s 
We must teach them to observe and understand the W^ giat% 
language operates for all of the many needs of ind 0 т 
Most English teachers still think of grammar 25 2 eis” 


. Р r 
pline that supports correct usage, although correct usag е igh 
png 





1. Y C. Pooley, Grammar and Usage in Textbooks 0" 
„22. 


nf 
ish p 
2. The Commission on the English Curriculum, ТЁё е 
Arts, 1952, P. 277. 
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ht in many instances without reference to grammatical 
and C ammar is not a set of rules for deciding upon good usage 
terms. OF Usage determines grammar. ' 
“Grammar,” Lionel continued, “has little influence upon the 
king and writing habits of students. Innumerable research 
Pe dies as well as practical experience of countless teachers, have 
Ек гэ that. Nor does English grammar provide decisive help in 
пе study of a foreign language. The Army Specialized Training 
Program did a very good job of teaching foreign languages with 


„very little dependence upon grammar. Grammar should be taught 


to help students achieve variety, interest, and exactness in sentence 
structure. As such it is a mature and difficult study to be reserved 
in the English program for mature students with ability to reason 
effectively and to generalize from a large number of specific 
instances. Grammar learned by memory is practically useless. 
Grammar learned while mature students try to construct better 
sentences becomes an effective intellectual tool.” 

I later discovered that The English Language Arts, published 
recently (1952) by the Commission on the English Curriculum 
of the NCTE, was the source of some of Lionel’s ideas on a lan- 


guage program. This volume raised the uestion, “What 
the average high school do abo , eus 


wage?” (P. 286) ut the teaching of grammar and 


et H 
>. sp — longer asked to follow the logical 
beginning “nigh а r as an organized body of knowledge 
noun clause, Reg , barts of speech and ending with the 
write, to nat a E they are asked to speak and to 
effective op ; ss wherein their speech and writing are 
Principles of dit and to discover bow the known 
to overcome Кл or sentence structure can help them 
‘On, Instead o f Sbecific weaknesses in their own expres- 
е facts of 0 nststing that the pupil adapt himself to 
гета ор о} рт modern teaching adapts its pre- 
фир» the facts of grammar to the needs of the 
As f 
9 Punctuation... 
0 ern 


with usage condon ; 
Punctuation, pa кз es а great many experiments 


such experiments, pupils are 
19 
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constantly exposed. А realistic approach to the teac bin 
of punctuation demands that pupils be taught to me 
(observable) facts, not only evolving rules when it: 
useful to do so, but observing language pr дейсе ц 
constant check upon their own generalizations апд , bo 
of others . . . That punctuation can be made to Serve 
many valid purposes is an exciting discovery for pupil, 
to make, and likely to yield in the long run far mA 
profitable results than the perfunctory learning of rules, 
Like grammar, punctuation is something to be under. 
stood, not something to be learned by rote” 


* * * 


"What do you do about the students who do not succeed i | 


learning formal grammar?” I ventured to ask Miss Brown, 
"We have students who don't belong in the schools,” she said 
“They'd be better off working." 


“If we closed the schools to all the students who resist learning f 


formal grammar, we'd have to close most of the classrooms” 

"Let's talk about the teachers who resist teaching grammar, 
she said. "If it's really taught, it can be learned—by all buts ER 

"Doesn't it take a lot of time and drill?" | 

“That's true of many subjects worth learning.” . mus 

"But are its values sufficiently clear to justify the time T rt 
inevitably take away from literature and oral activity and E 
in order to pursue a full program of formal grammar: 

"I think they are.” «s Brows 

Here Lionel interposed. "You must remember, Min 
first, that students differ in their ability to profit from rove 
secondly, that different students develop the desire to iP de 
language habits at different times; thirdly, that knowin Sch n 
is quite different from applying them correctly in $ 
writing.” irl sib 
I remembered the case of Dorothy L., a bright P pig 
slovenly speech. Neither drill nor advice from e» afe, 
teachers had improved her speech habits. Obviously of Bag 
no social penalties among her high-school frien “past 
family's social circle for her flat "a's" in words № 4 I 
years after praduation Dorothy revisited her highs 
20 
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ee 

improved speech was the first thing her teachers 
Het "ж id je at college had stamped her Speech as 
nm College life had exerted a force that teachers and drill 
сз Kel apply only ineffectively at high school, | 


"What is your formula for building new language habits?” 1 
asked Lionel. 


“Think of students studying a foreign language. In The Teach- 
ing of English, C. C. Fries points out four principles that are valid 
guides for the development of new speech habits in pupils: 
(1) there should be much hearing of the speech forms to be 
adopted; (2) the speech situations provided should be normal; 
(3) the program must be carefuly graded with just a few new 
matters at a time; and (4) when testing occurs, the attention of 
the pupil must be entirely upon meaning and not on language 
forms. But the most important factor in learning new language 
habits is, as Fries says, ‘the pupil’s will to learn the new dialect, 


If he remains unconvinced that the new habits are really desirable 
the task is Practically hopeless,’ " | l 
“So: . 
ч. аа use а system of penalties for infractions of 
e Bish expressions, What's you opinion of that as a 
improving language habits?” 


qw t 
‘att. тр 


culty in this method lies in the fact 
= a no thorough-understanding of what 
of any ultimate end to be attained. As 


e 
Outward] only in so far as he finds 


" У conforms 
for further o escape penalizing, and he has no motive 
his particular pressure is 


торе», " 91 Whenever ; 


for se, then | 
а scien? ate t i E shes Жы Бе 
Коо entific аррос ВЕН Points in Lionel Linguist’s program 
: t 


he study of language in the high 
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“step Into My Parlor”* 


i itle value in establish: 
1. Formal grammar is of litt hing i 
habits of written and spoken English. bete F 


: subject matter of formal grammar as presented ; 
of a ъ and handbooks, a heritage from 18th ce 
formalities, fits its Latin model better than it does English н 
must be replaced by subject matter growing out of the thew ; 

sights being developed by modern linguistic scientists, 


; it is the personal touch that is uniquely 
In vocational seii A to oan and enjoy books. Many of 
ective in eri come from underprivileged homes where 
these boys 7 tree human relations have been squeezed out 
kindness ап Many have language difficulties, being of foreign 
of daily ш or belonging to families that speak а foreign 
bit oie ads Still others belong to that seemingly growing 
P bo s and girls who have a real aversion to books and can 
wm in high school that they have never read one. It is these 
fom the librarian must entice. They can be won only when the 
librarian ceases to be a “book person” and becomes a hobbyist 
with a burning interest in a special subject, a friend who can help 
to solve a major adolescent problem, or a Story teller par 
excellence. | 


The reading specialist who recently compared librarians to 
fishermen was one hundred percent right. Patience is a prerequi- 
site of both, but one could have the 


с patience of Job and catch 
nothing without the Proper bait and lures, 


3. Rules of grammar should be deduced from usage, The 


must not precede usage, especially when they are їп conflict wih 
prevailing and observable practice. 


4. There аге several levels of usage, each acceptable and ap 
propriate, depending on the context in which each is used. 


5. Grammar is a mature and difficult study. Slow learners 
should not be burdened with its terminology. They can profit 
better from drill in accepted usage. ; 


6. The facts of grammar should be adapted to the needs of 
the pupil. 


: Í 

7. Penalizing students for violating the textbooks ан 
usage is a poor method of developing good language habits, 

if we assume that the textbook rules are valid. 


teaders m a bas and libraries, These 

g С to feel at home amon books and other 

8. The crucial factor upon which the success of E A * К рше Therefore, teaching them xe the card cata- 
program depends is the extent to which we can stim 2 19 d b 


: ; s evelop t 
pupil's desire to improve his own language. Students 
desire at different times and under different circums 


. „cellent 
Lionel admits that Miss Brown and Mr. White fu | 
teachers. But he insists that until they accept the (Ria eso 
proach to the study of language, they are pem. 8 at at ism 
hess and their good energies in conveying informati ent with ^, 
leading, frequently untrue, and generally inconsist ge it 
the most superficial scientific examination of € 
actually used in the everyday affairs of the commu 


ic teference 5 9 Dy themselves, and to locate information in 
nce books seryes a vital n 


of th ; Г eed. Because the rigid pro- 
the Коо] vocational high school provides no free period ding 


ay, time 1 
аг clas Bek for such nsttuction has to be taken from a 
truction a part of 


$ 
Шир n any schools make such ins 
Nc] „2191 Syllabus. Or „95е a combination of the English and 


ers 
is €s Classes f i 

S Worked out, it ie OT this instruction. However such a program 

vm à regular course of Study which 

00] Libraries Мао Standing Committee on Vocational 

unt, ; ° wengert, Sarah T. Hale, VHS. 

otk Snes illiam Kramer, 773. Hill VHS 

sat ic Sup HS; Шаа 1, gree ко C. Pharr, Machine 

» Brook] 9, Woodrow Wil HS. 

8 V. and THEO of Automotive Trade mis Ga 
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may vary with groups of bcm Ee 50 that no Student € 
; ic library tec . 

- „рте ud 4 variation of this procedure for a Num. 
of years with its needle-trades classes. Here, each class in the ; 
partment is scheduled for two consecutive library periods ы 
term. The first period is used to present the books Ог other RN 
rials, especially chosen to fit in with the ы S work, During R 
second period the students work out a problem based on th 


gH 
materials so that they actually examine and read them, Not only $ 


does this familiarize the students with a great many books, mapa, 
zines, pamphlets, and clippings, but it also gives them а greater 
respect for the printed word by showing them the usefulness of 
such materials in their trade work. _ NK 
Another point that the vocational teacher and librarian mus 
keep constantly in mind is that a large proportion of the School 
population has a very meager acquaintance with books. This makes 
it necessary for the librarian to use all the devices that she can 
command to bring books and readers together. An ani 
method for introducing books to groups of students is the boo 


talk, telling enough about the book to arouse interest and make | 


the listener feel that he would like to read it. This talk should 


: |l- 
encompass groups of books, rather than just one or two. The wek f 


iety of rexdt 
rounded book talk is arranged to cater to a great variety iy by à 
interests. Each book must be treated briefly and por sel o bot 
librarian, so as to satisfy the interested readers, and m be ti 
those listeners interested in other fields. The books xd may be 
together by some theme such as Animals and Nature. York C 
related under a narrower theme such as Life in viral 000900 
ог they may be entirely unrelated. The audience an circum 
determine what procedure is to be used in a given the P 
The most effective book talk attempts to cap on ОЁ cuf? 
flavor of a book rather than to summarize the coc sechniq Ny 
the personality of the story teller determines zx be vni. 
used. No set rules can be laid down which WE preclude d 
successful. Individual interests, skills, and a, Pk ak, 
In addition to the carefully planned group |, short, д 
librarian must also be prepared to give individual, 


Д nse ИТА 
the-moment talks in the course of the day іп Г esp vou! 


demands as these: “Td like a good mystery story: 
24 


A ia 


оК} 


“| 


0 MY PARLOR 


4 а good teen-age story?” “My teacher says I have to 
се ae Whose life is interesting?” | 
rad а МОР ; the librarian must know her collection thor- 
Tum Pc һа must read constantly and widely, that she must 
oughly, that s marize in an interesting fashion and communicate 
be able to 5 = to the prospective reader. She will find that she 
BE geom through practice and experience, and that nothing 
gains faci еы of firsthand knowledge in enabling her to make 
ante icem feel that he, too, must read the recommended 
book. ; 





STEP INT: 
help me f 


VIA THE FACULTY. Since a reading faculty stimulates students 
to read also, librarians make use of many devices to awaken 


' teacher interest in the resources of the school library. The activities 


of the library as well as worth-while materials of instructional 
value are constantly brought to the attention of the teaching staff 
by. means of departmental directives, daily bulletins, day books, 


еер for the exclusive use 


in this respect, 
Шага 
clearcut ops 21е ever on t 


Objective : 
to class Jective in maki 


he lookout for teachers who have a 
the libr, - Units of ş 


ng use of lib 
tudy. It is then 


Чара °F reading 
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for group discussions of books. A librarian in one @ 


ever, organized a library club the major purpose of which! boy. We 


publication of a paper. 48 the 
It was agreed by the twenty club members that а Paper sh 
be well illustrated; that the articles should be brief; and theme 
paper should be divided into broad subject interests, Such 
Books and Movies, Outdoor Lif e, Animal Books, and Sci i 
Fiction. An attempt was made to initiate into membershj M sc 
avid readers as possible. Since many of the contributo 
in the fact that their efforts would be recognized } 
school population, an abundance of material on 
submitted. | 
Much interest both within the club and in the School itself was 
focused on naming the paper. In itself, this created good publicity 
The task of elimination and inclusion brought about good book 
discussions within the club. Opinions were freely advanced, and 
knowledge of books was exchanged. There was a steady run on 
the books that were finally included in the paper. Students fel 


Man 
у the Entire 
all topics was 


that books chosen by club members would be on their own reading | 


levels and appeal to their interests, 

The publication was used by the remedial reading teacher s 
valid material for classtoom use, as it was by other instructors from 
time to time. A 

Perhaps one of the most beneficial tesults, with respect юр 
licity, was the recruiting of willing workers from within the d 
itself and from friends of the club members. These me 
organized ideas for bulletin boards, book fairs, and outsice a 

The whole experiment was a most satisfying attempt © 
licize books | 


, is on 
THE PERSONAL TOUCH. Library service at its best rg 
individual basis, In a vocational school, the persona! ^. yf df 


: . an 
even more important than in other places, since ™ grt | 


0 
students come from a background where they have wc ie 
ceived attention—at least of a favorable nature. 10°) ^ jga 


ue ісе. | 
appreciative when singled out for some friendly pd Jib y 


NT. 
tion, the warm flame of eagerness to read —wii® | gjet 


Strives so hard to kindle—may wane very quickly 4° 
26 








gip tO ME PARIDE = 
if the desired book cannot be supplied promptly. For these 
ashes £ angles such as those here described may be explored with 
ayn ee P hoo! lib i 
First of all, whenever the sc ool library cannot provide a needed 
book quickly, the public library’s resources should be utilized. In 
many instances, vocational students do not themselves have library 
cards because, as mentioned above, the reading habit is not deeply 
rooted in them, or because the branch library may be a long dis- 
tance away. It is the librarian who will form the connecting link 
until the public-library habit is well-established. She will find it 
pays to make the trip to the public library herself, to get those 
books which she cannot supply from the school collection. 
There is nothing so flattering to anyone as being remembered 
by name, and it is extremely important for the librarian to know 


m gm readers have been enticed into reading by being 
is x the librarain's office where the new, brightly- 
пацір "rion to be processed. Somehow, these books, 
tn whee га ies г: » and as yet unread, hold a special attrac- 
poses: fer ыр c a © | ooks in the reading room do not 
тыц : JIVIDg the reader the Opportunity to 


* а book : 
à reading Hox. have it held at the desk for him often acts as 


e О 
©з Н was bou h e i 
еге &ht es еса i 
been tu Š Sting to w р Пу for him. 


pda many student: libra id 
hg i nee Avi vy by their daily аша wj beak 
n charging out books at the desk intro- 


; а € lost in the ] s 
S т arger coll 
“pe d the =, py к= be will "a ы фейс et 
l the Ong befo ir boo 
These Methods, ang th te the book is even 
Ey have been Proved and found prac- 
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re nutre aff dis coment hi . b, 1953) 
tical, are extensions of the personal touch in dealing With d 
high-school reader. 


i hat on ki 
, like our fisherman who knows t e kind ор 
= mas all kinds of fish, the librarian makes use of any at 
all devices that will entice and catch the fleeting and ephe 


interest of the students. 


letter e is used for a total of 142 denotations. 
Bs 10 different sounds. It is found in 82 di 
combined with other letters. Altogether the letter e ca 


———Ó—— 


THE LETTER E 


in 40 different ways. 


(e)tude 


40 Sounds for the Letter E 


long a 


Meral 


Spelled alone i 
ferent spellings 


п be pronounced 


da( = m 
short e mi(ne n 
(9 * long e коң ngue) ag nasal 
' iphth i s(ew ) : 
ech mini kr(eu)tzer diphthong ci 
(e)ncore short o mass(eu)r н d 
b(e)rg short u st(ew) roun 
azal(e)a ga | ре) р 
lo €) tte llabic ye co(re 
inn j short : deu(ce) s 
reveill (e) syllabic yi mousta(che) 5 
short acu (te) a "Г 
(awe) semi-rounded wi(the) hard th 
aw ba(the) h 
to(be) b ni( d A ' 
chi(ve ʻe y00; 
сч | E ) 1 : : eu ) reka apr d 
» h d ic y › 
"| ove ) ti £(eu) dal зари td 
e(dge) j | ‚ 
а(сһе) К brai (se ) Es aspi 
a(xe) ks, ligature bei(ge) 
fi(le) 1 ч gol 
SAMUEL C 
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Our Schools Meet the Challenge 
of a New Migration 
MARY FINOCCHIARO* 


Never before in the history of our city has the migration of a 
eve 


Је caused such widespread comment, consternation and, I may . 
e са 


D y, criticism as that of the Puerto Ricans. What few seem to 
even Say, 


lize is that these Puerto Ricans come to New York City not 
scd: rants but as citizens of the United States. They too come 
mae g Р freedom from want and all those opportunities for 
social economic, and educational betterment that attracted our 
parents and grandparents to these shores a few decades ago. 

Shifts in ethnic patterns of a community are not a new phe- 
nomenon in a city such as ours which has been. developed and 
oups from foreign lands, 
y made their first homes 
ng such security as a com- 
and а common tradition offer. 


with relatives or friends, thereby gaini 
mon language, a common culture, 
cit numbers often forced the 


In most instances it w ` 
м. ; aS not a severe hardship for the "dis. 
- м i to find other homes They al 


i, Breatest responsibility in th; 
Ruiding commu Mee Side with community leaden 
E "SN aders must help bring about the 


‚Шис, of Foreign-Language 


S respect, 
or perhaps 
wholesome 


“Speaking Pupils, New York 
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а 19; 
relationships and the mutual understanding necessary {у 3] 
` attainment of these objectives. | | the 
Major changes in social and educational Philosophy { ee 
years have given us a more sympathetic understanding of ds 
problem of the immigrant and more tools with which to асс E 


plish the task of orientation and acculturation. 

Whereas in the past, there was a tacit acceptance of the belief 
that assimilation and adjustment of migrants were automati 
today we realize that people coming from an alien culture E. = 
ence many difficulties. Many social and educational agencies Work. 
ing cooperatively therefore have planned programs to help orient 
the migrant to his new environment. 

Whereas in the past the United States was thought of as а huge 
melting pot into which the new migrant was plunged to emerge a 
stereotyped version of Uncle Sam, today we recognize that inte. 
gration rather than assimilation should be the desideratum. 

With respect to education we accept as fundamental today the 
idea that the curriculum should be based on previous experiences 
of the pupil and that we should start teaching the pupil at the level 
at which we find him. We accept as basic the fact that a changing 
community implies a changing school program with particular 
emphasis on appreciation and acceptance of the diverse cultural 
groups within the community. 


KNOWING THE PUERTO RICAN. What are the experienc 
that the Puerto Rican has had? At what level will the school $ 
him? How can the school effect a close tie-up between ген 
school, and community to bring about healthy personal gun 
group relationships? һу 
The school must realize that the Puerto Rican has many P A 
and social adjustments to make to his new environment yo 
been transplanted from a culture far different from pr € mi 
small, agricultural, and often primitive communities pere I 
come into large, industrial, crowded areas. From a lan e he 
experienced no discrimination, he comes to a country V ever 
a member of a minority group. From a land where be e s 
fered the extremes of heat and cold, he comes to а сара ost 
the rigors of climate necessitate changes of clothing x di? ғ 
about heating. From а land where the very nature © 
30 
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. oses а slow, easy pace of living, he comes to a country where 

ШР etition and getting ahead are accepted forms of behavior. 

га а land where family relationships are jealously guarded by 

a head of the house, he comes to a land where the woman has 
ual status. 

The Puerto Rican, although a citizen of the United States, 
brings with him the Spanish customs and traditions resulting from 
three centuries of Spanish domination. 

Even more important for educators to realize is that the Puerto 
Rican may bring a fear or-even a resentment against learning 
English, resulting from fifty years of outside domination. Until 
1948 when the first native commissioner of education was chosen, 
education in Puerto Rico was in a very chaotic state. Each coti- 


woefully inadequate. 


uerto Rican i i 
pupils, then, come into our schools at all levels 


of educatio develo -— v 
[ па] v 

: evelopment levels not due to lack of native 

ve, but due to the lack 


abi Ity as 
0 experienc ара y. have us belie 
"5 Our cu 

Mtem = and mores and due to the fact 
› very Divisi ree upon them, Acutely aware of 
di ams to hel 2: of the Board of Education has formu- 
dicas that f “Р the Puerto Rican over 
йш, ace him. come the severe 
Outstangin 22 Of space do à 
: DE Contest... not permit a i i 
high Spots follow ations being made eg oss 
Sys Д У Division. А few 


has a. WIDE 
з азы CON 
Rican ee а group of ВІО, The Elementary Divisi 
e. Pils. Ten af “hea Ae teachers to work With fam 
‘heir time teachers are of Puerto Ri iei 
Other n and in Roce Blving the children ce Ta 
tegula, = but also in working with el and 
i an 


© school. Their knowledge of 
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Spanish and of Puerto Rican backgrounds is very valuable. 
dis Elenen] Division has allotted additional monies RS 
having large numbers of Puerto Ricans, and has set up 
of materials. _. 
The Junior High School Division has embarked on an į 


1 95 3] 
Utther 


Schools 
Exhibit 


program of assistance to teachers, supervisors, and the сотта; 
Demonstration lessons are given both on an individual ang one 
city-wide basis; a bulletin containing pertinent information ii 
teaching materials is issued regularly; conferences are held tem, 
larly to acquaint all school personnel with the latest books and 
materials in the field. Experimentation in testing programs, in 
organization of classes, and in many other aspects of the program 
is being conducted. 

The Senior High School Division (both Academic and Voc. 
tional Divisions) has organized special classes and has assigned 
additional personnel. In addition, curriculum committees are рге 
paring and distributing instructional materials, tests, and other 
very useful pertinent materials. 
` The Bureau of Curriculum Research is encouraging expeti: 
mentation and production of materials. A manual for teachers and 
supervisors (grades 7-12) is in preparation. Bibliographies, di 
gests of materials published in other sections of the country, teach 
ing and resource units are distributed to all schools at frequett 
intervals. | TW 

The Bureau of Educational Research is experimenting Eo 
types of tests of native ability and of achievement. In ad d 
the staff is translating English tests into Spanish, and i5 ‘lig 
on the preparation of original materials. Reading lists and 
raphies have also been issued from time to time. ph 

The Division of Speech Improvement has analyzed oar 
lems of Puerto Rican speech and has made constructive, ps 0 
tions for the improvement of speech and intonation a e f? 
only for newcomers but also for those pupils who 
homes where a foreign language is spoken. p p 

The Division of Community Education has set ka ac vs 
adults. The major objective for these people is not gon pev ү 
of English but also orientation to home and to © ygu 
munity environment, The Manual for the Teaching ? 
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тиесш „сы ERN 
шешиу Classes is an invaluable source of information and 


terials. Р В 
ш personnel concerned either directly or indirectly with the 


integration of Puerto Rican children and adults into the school 
system is receiving extensive training. In-service courses in con- 
yersational Spanish, in materials and methods for teaching non- 
English speaking peoples, and in other aspects of the program that 
may prove helpful, are organized every semester. Resource special- 
ists in guidance, in testing, in human relations, in attendance and 
in curriculum construction meet frequently with administrator 
and teachers to plan action programs. " 


Community agencies, those already іп existence ог organized to 
to Ricans essential facts neces- 


of understand large and une 
ected 
i great extene m On the part of many jese [стт а Sees 
ot tion f all н E every reason to hope that rey E 
Ч the i хес nations in the community, as ell ns has 
de gover: 7 1 well wi 
er itizens from es Rico, the integration of зр Em 
s ima 9reign land will be eff cpm. 
iy f пе, ami convinces er elected easily and 
e very : t this is a definite possi. 


Th 
blogg Ave Dever h 
Sydne, Said the eard anything like 
h's tibee vior thoughtfully. «ац, Mr. Young- 
Very much © ОЁ course, Macaulay, ү reminds me of 
T Uch Si d Ourse! Said ou know it of co » 
à hen he es, Mr. Youngblood. ч ‘An d harkens 
ent away and looke 4% you 
1 up. 
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For Student Teachers 


HERBERT PERLMAN 
Stuyvesant High School 


At this stage of your education you are approaching very dl 
to the goal of your college preparation. You are Boing to es 
classroom, observe how an experienced teacher goes through i 
paces, and every once in а while take the class over and actual 
teach. 

All the many hours of study, worry, preparation апд more 
preparation will come to fruition when you stand before а gron 
of boys and girls and try to lead them along the lines of а ui 
scribed course of study. . 

When the ordeal is over, and you have had time to think ovet 
the activities of that forty-minute period which was seemingly 
many hours long, you might well ask yourself the question— 
."Is this what I want?" 

Just why do you want to be a teacher? Do you have a burning 
desire to reform the world? Are you the Don Quixote who alone 
has the magic key for the proper way to teach? Are you going to 
show them, the teachers, the college supervisor, and your pro 
fessors, that they do not apply well those principles of education, 
those theories of psychology, those methods and procedures that 
you have so carefully digested in your education courses? Or I$ 1t, 
perhaps, the possibilities of a steady job, a fairly secure income, 20 
opportunity for retirement with a decent income that ар 
greatly to you? | 

Just why do you want to be a teacher? If you аге hon 
yourself you must agree that there is no single reason: 
prestige, the type of work—all play an important part 


Mone: 


ы 
THIS IS TEACHING. Have you, however, stopped to consi 
the following factors in your future life? 
1. You аге going to deal with immature, ado 
children all your working hours. Their thought? -= of 
ideas, their actions, their horseplay, their false epn 
values, their prejudices—these will remain | p hang? 
after term, year after year, whereas you W! ғ 
grow older, have less and less tolerance of the™ 











2. Unlike your fellow adults who work in an adult 
world with adult values you must always project your- 
self into an adolescent world. You must, in other words 
try to “be an adolescent” in understanding the indi- 
viduals with whom you ate working while at the same 
time you must use your adulthood to guide them along 
proper channels of thought and action. 


3. In addition, you must readjust yourself after your 
working hours are finished and take your place as an 
adult in dealing with other adults in your communi 
Only too often you will find that your mannerisms в. 
teacher of adolescents will manifest themselves i 
your relationships with your fellow human beings Th п 
will arise conflicts of ап emotional nature, = ee 


of personality which wi 
Рак, $ a will cause you, all too often, hours 


es in you 
tunate than you you envy of others more for- 


those elem but woefully | kine i 
e " y lac 
ds nts that constitute an і Ш & in 

zen. | Ntelligent, educated 
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A Realistic Program for Trade-Vocational 
High Schools 


N LOWENS 
X Gompers Vocational and Technical High School 


ee eitis 
come a teacher? | 
сөгүү answer I can give. I have found а de E 
satisfaction in achievement in my work that rompensates for = 
of the disadvantages noted above. I like dea ing with “kids” The 
are refreshing, alert, progressive. I feel hs a small way 4 Sense ¢ 
leadership that I could not get in any other type of work | realy 
pi want to be a teacher? Good luck to you! Lets p 
on our journey of learning how to teach by ‘actually teaching. 
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Modern vocational education was established to meet а specific 

d. Prior to.1917 the United States depended largely upon 
pair e and the immigration of skilled workers to meet 
| pese When, because of World War I, the major source of 
such workers was cut off in the face of mounting defense needs, 
Congress passed the Smith-Hughes Act, which, through its sub- 
sidy of public vocational education, established training programs 
throughout the nation. This and subsequent legislation established 
the present pattern of training. From the beginning the intent of 
public trade and industrial vocational education was clear: to train 


XY 


SOME MISPLACED MODIFIERS AND OTHER HOWLERS 


1. І can’t express how I feel about him and his wonderful 


teachers in the trade and technical areas, even the proportion of 

тишина к fatter, | ; time devoted to trade instruction—all reflected and continue to 
2. On most talent shows they have a meter which as ус reflect this basic purpose. . 

applaud it goes up. | ; ; E us rd ber City all elements were carefully controlled except 
3. After finding my friends, I got on the endless line wat es. Students themselves. On the Principle of democracy in 

"E —1.—.; — qual opportuni 


а: ity for all—the doors were opened 
н pene kr to learn a trade were welcomed. Thus — 
Preparation cf = continues to plague vocational schoolmen: 


4 dut 
4. К was fun to go on hikes through the sued peius 
go up and down hill carrying the food you are going 
over an open fire for supper. 


ae ents for entr i А : 
any si ance into skilled trades th 
head Bhificant eff : : «4. without 
5. He brought the lady that was in the am m Ents according E determine aptitude or ability, or to select 
went through the windshield and put her on a р m A es for guidance е criteria. Theoretically, the ninth year 
1] as У , Oration, . Н 
6. Without being a good sport, football as we Sint аз to be ineg, ramet} and tryout; Practically these are 
wouldn't even be worth looking at. hat © Buidan е per i 
ol is the fact t еа Регѕоппе] in the early da 
7. The difference between work and schoo vo 


I worked this summer. on't accep! 
8. Some players or men in competitive ee that be 

the judge's decision which is very wrong an €mselves, the 

has no self-control. b. 24. sx, "Life Ad; " 

29, “SEB Lester e uStnent for Youth,” H; 

m ues 7 "Tools of the Taste uS x5 October, 1950, 

Poig, Occ el, “An ? ober, 1951, 


Бе, 1950, p. a5 Snt in Practical Apt 


p not ? 


; tio 
9. Temptation is great in life and requires C?" 
abide by following it. 


TIN 
н. СЕ 
—Submitted by ETHEL itude Testing,” High 
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ior regardless of the incorsi 

а igen "md the vocational din К. 
tween aa ding to Hoppock and Luloff, vocationa] Classes e 
pupils. p ely of students “who could not succeed in ihe = 
made up ae Nor did the establishment of the early , к 
а ie in buildings not originally designed for them i 
tional sc Өк. the prevailing opinion of the inferiority of such 
ICM dless of the excellence of the equipment they house 
= kil of their professional staffs. Hence the students whe 
an these schools wete by no means the fittest for this type 
of education. 


‚ 1953 


RN CHANGED? But this Was in the early 
€ us mixes ah or thirty years later, guidance personnel 
are familiar with the aims of vocational education and the promise 
it offers qualified students. Educators generally recognize that the 
slow-learner is just as slow in mastering a skilled-trade open 
` as he is in acquiring academic knowledge. Many new ай E тте 
tive vocational high schools have been built; others p " 
modernized. Accordingly, it is reasonable to expect EE 
vocational schools now would be receiving a "E е Ет 
sampling of ће pupil population. However, what do w 
following is revealing: 


А ils entering 
The findings of a recent study comparing the р academic 
the vocational high schools with those mane 9. with regi 
high schools of New York City in September, 19 follows: 
to selected characteristics, may be summarized as 
soo the 
1. Age tering ^" 
ot the graduates of the elementary — ев o ages 
academic high schools, 4.7% were 15 or mec the e 
of the graduates of elementary schools en ears of 28“ 
tional high schools, 21.6% were 15 of pe» s. pon 
Of the graduates of junior high schools ve years of s : 
demic high schools, 48.1% were 15 or a the v. 
of the graduates of junior high schools en ге yeas of 28 
tional high schools, 81.89% were 15 ог mo 





al pi^ " 
‘ 0 
*Hoppock and Luloff, "Vocational Guidance" in. Pod of gdu 
Forty-second Yearbook, National Society for Ст 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943), р. 82: 
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2. gc m of the elementary and junior high schools 


А demic high schools, 4% were absent more 

aa ee indi their last term in the lower school; the 

Lee llel percentage for new entrants in the vocational high 
a. 


intelligence as measured by group intelligence tests 

4 „+ “r new entrants in the academic high schools 
had ТО. scores below 90 whereas about 60% of new en- 
trants in the vocational high schools had LQ. scores below 
90. Approximately 40% of the academic group and 8% of 
the vocational group had I.Q. scores of 110 or higher. The 
median 1.0). score of the academic group was 107; that of the 
vocational group was 87. The middle 50% of the academic 
group had LQ. scores ranging between 94 and 122; the 


corresponding scores of the vocational group fell between 
76 and 96. 


4 Achievement in reading and arithmetic as measured by 
standardized tests 


Of those entering academic high schools, 
grade level or higher in readin 


0% and 80% 
© same trend was shown in arithmetic. 
Assuming that the findings summari 
at least the last pe years, it is clear 
ve not been receiving a repr 
the graduates ОЁ the lower Schools I 


zed above are typical for 
that the vocational high 
€sentative cross section of 
* 
The Boa 
iN . 
ability « do Examiners demonstrated Once again its masterful 
IéCent mamina s Problems when it cited the above facts ina 
about them! п and asked what could and should be done 


TIONA 

so VY dul, te LCR CATION—195 2. Students range from 

t 145+ With the dient the very bright (1.0. range from 
the distribution skewed downward. In general, 

" havior problems are found in greater 

Xamine; b. d 
аце РА к^ ы ы ma Principal of a Vocational High School, 
т, Tun, а. 1, * а 


LB a Education in Vocational High Schools,” High 
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0 33 


d dropout rates are also у... 
umbers. The age levels an о signif 
higher: In most schools there is no screening. "айты Ù 
limited only by shop accommodations and the number of К iy 
able teachers who meet the requirements for the teaching j 
killed trades, ”* « | 
| сни АЙ as heretofore, are masters of their arts.” 
must have had many years of experience before qualifying tu 
even the long and intensive training courses which must be taken 
before entering the examinations for teaching licenses, 
Teachers of related technical subjects, in order to be able ү 
present the complex and diversified learning Material associate 
with many skilled trades, must not only hold engineering depres 
but must also have at least three years of practice in the engineer. 
ing profession and courses in pedagogy before qualifying for the 
license examination. | | 
Buildings and plants, with few exceptions, are much improved 
Most shops have been designed to follow the generally accepted 
precept: “Effective vocational training can only be given where 
the training jobs are carried on in the same way, with the et 
operations, the same tools, and the same machines as in 
occupation itself."T DM " 
With this background let us now re-examine „сы ш 
tial statement of educational philsosophy. Are presen 


nt, ana f | 
high school students a selected group who need, want, ant” | 


a ized to give 
able to profit from the training the schools are organiz 


. Ж Пу a t 
NEED. Studies have shown, and it is genera таро} 
by those with experience, that the graduates = e E e bot 

in the skilled trades for which they were traine ; 


tri 
. . . ther res ' 
tom of the scale because of union, licensing, of © Jeti 


cknowledst! | 


; ‘skilled, of Sg | 
More find work of a menial, unskilled, semis egardl е ) 
nature in the distributive or manufacturing tra can 


Ө E eeded 
specific training. For the majority, the skills n a 


ks; 
acquired on the job in a matter of days or wee 


*Loc. cit. (italics furnished) aio ifi 4: 
1C. A. Prosser and T. Н. Quigley, Vocational Educa a б“ | 
(Chicago: American Technical Society, 1949), Р New york 

IN. P. McGill, and E. N. Matthews, The Youth of 
York: Macmillan, 1940) р. 90 e£ seq. 
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little need for either the master-mechanic teacher or the 
i 

seems : 

graduate engineer. 


WANTS Much stress has been placed on the motivating effect 


of trade interest for the student. While this undoubtedly is an 
; nt factor in many cases, it does not operate as often as one 
impone ish. Particularly for the slower student (who is the 
шш же uies lose glamor and initial appeal if the teacher 
median), trades oe a 

makes a serious effort ЛО insist upon reasonable standards of 
achievement and proficiency. The work become 
requires concentration as do the scorned academi 
when it does, students no longer earnestly wa 
transfers between various trade courses in schoo 
tions sufficiently flexible to permit such changes, 
student's "desire" for a trade course represents a choice of the 
necessarily limited offerings of the neighborhood school or the one 


which friends attend, rather than any serious intention to follow 
such an occupation after graduation. E 


S an effort—it 
с subjects—and 
nt it, as witness 
ls with organiza- 
All too often, the 


, instruction for 
; worthless; they simply do not have 
€ fequired aptitudes and abilities, nor is it likely that the trades 


А язан them all, Complex equipment, instruments, and 
а лар wasted upon them as are the Specialized 
БП instructional Potentials of their instructors. 

A 
Proposed Program of Trade-Vocational Education 


done? Th 


EN ij Keller, 


4) 


Principles of Vocational Education (Boston: Heath, . 
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HIGH POINTS гу, 
in the vocational high schoo] who ; 

For ee the ability 70 master 
[Ad r^ schools should provide a variety of job 

peri d trade areas. | 

go emi ces, in order to be нетот to the tuden 
should be planned at a level а his limiteg ару 
They should be in the form of simple jobs organized to 4 ord jj, 
greatest possible measure of satisfaction from successful comple 
tion. The principal objectives of such activities should be the 
development in the student of a variety of simple skills and an 
enhanced feeling of security, and soctal and industrial accepi. 
ability. mE | ‚ 

For the slower student, objectives involving high trade Standards 
of proficiency often result in frustration. However, the school has 
the important custodial function of caring for youth of limited 
abilities during the pre-employment period. Why cannot then the 


“тар, 
4 skil 
х ed 
experience, ^ 


major purpose of the program be that of keeping contented, andn | 


school for a maximum period, those children whose ultimate ош 
pations do not require up to three years of specialized instruction? 


At the same time, the vocational high schools should prong 
suitable training for those who do possess the ability as we 
the desire to enter the skilled trades, 


Implementing the Proposed Program 


- -called ac 
No changes in the present organization of the so-ca 
demic subjects are proposed. trades 


: tno in three 
Assume that a typical school now offers training = pec yet 
usually classified as skilled. Instruction starts in t 


here. 
Students take their exploratory ninth-year work elsew 


А rade of 

1. As heretofore, students would be enrolled in ae 0 
their choice so far as possible, but with full know. 
ollowing. ele 

2. During the first year the work would be of a M with 
tary nature, most of the many simple jobs co и Pd 
the achievement level of the average student. me more Liber 
that for the Prosser sixty percenters} a larger an шй 


——— R 
De gates! 
"Јова A. McCarthy, Vocational Education: America’s Gt 


(Chicago: American Technical Society, 1951), р. 217. 
tbid., pp. 303.6, 
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{ ial arts should be included. The major em- 
prograta of inns extended tryout and the development of 
лисе simple basic skills. 


3. Throughout the first year, shop teachers would continu- 

iy evaluate the potentialities of each student as a skilled 
uc © The student's continued progress in the Course of his 
p ould depend upon his teachers' recommendations, as 
_ М demonstrated aptitude, achievement, and sustained 
interest. 


4, At the end of the first year the student would take either 
the next higher grade of his initially selected trade or elect one 
of the other courses. He would remain in his initial trade only if 
he had demonstrated “ability to profit from such instruction” 
and if he desired to do so. Should he not, he would not “fail” 


in the usual sense; no stigma would be attached to his free 
transfer to another trade. 


5. Transfer to another course for the second 


of course, at the lowest or tryout level—with its 


year would be, 
of high appeal, 


simple projects 


6. The procedure could be repeated at the end of the second 
ipee students of demonstrated ability would qualify for 
е thir 


Year of instruction 
hand, the sl 


the nts who “found themselves” during 
second Permitted to take the second year of 
if desired, rather than the third trade. 


ade. More closely correlated instruction 

uent i 
admitte үн yous would be given Ошу to those who were 
vanced 19 nod shop courses, Students not pursuing ad- 
е addi ак Паре could, in lieu of correlated instruction 
li, GE р sea in physical education hygiene, consumer 

electiv i 

ine șa Ves Such as those Suggested in the bul- 


-21 Series, No, 2, 


chers of Experimental Core 
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» 1953 
ADVANTAGES | 


. The program would eliminate the traumatic effect ор, 
ызы ША А make-up problems it Presents—especially me 
face of annual promotion policies of lower schools— without 
lowering trade standards for qualified students, 


2. The student would be permitted to advance according , 
his interest and capacity. His Progress through the school a ld 
be "horizontal" as well as "vertical'—or both, | 


. School organization and programming would be simpli. 
fed = the oisi of shops would be at the trade-intro. 
ductory level. Adjustments needed to equalize shop size wo uld 
be simplified by giving "second year" students with best records 
the first choice of elective shops. 

4. Since much simpler machines and equipment could be used 
for the trade-introductory shops, much better equipment could 
be provided in the smaller number of advanced shops—for the 
greater benefit of those who could profit most from it. 


5. The existence of advanced courses would provide incentives 
resulting in wholesome competition among students. 


б. Present teachers of shop and related technical subjects 
ultimately would be afforded the satisfaction of teaching 


students able to profit from their special skills and knowledge 
in advanced courses. 


7. The present and long-continuing shortage of чаг ae 
teachers might be relieved by permitting teachers with » to 
experience, or industrial-arts graduates without experience, 
teach the trade-introductory shops only. 


| chou 
8. In a similar way engineering-school арн "ti 

experience, or Possibly science majors or others, co 

related "basic" courses only. 


{йош 
9. The program could be initiated almost at ne progr 
significant change in plant and personnel. ge pea A projec" 
of curricular research for the development of suita? $ € vail 
would have to be started immediately. Time wo only afte 
able for this since “horizontal progress” would statt 
students had completed the first year. | ing Р, 
А isting F y 
10. Students now in the School would continue Гы а 
grams of instruction, This would provide а. v cm of the Р 
of three years during which the many implication y devel 
Bram could be fully explored and facilities modifie 
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yocA : iplomas in specialized skilled occupations 
11. Apae ality for s would enhance the value 
to 
ай documents. 


ile moderate additional expense for materials con- 

D. ne еи. shops might be expected, this would be 

Em by the reduction in the number of specialized industrial 
€ and equipment required in future installations. 


13. The selection of three trade offerings is entirely for the 
urpose of illustration. Where school registers or other factors 
Tui more diversified offerings, the proposal still is applic- 
able; the slower student merely would have a broader choice of 
the direction of his horizontal progress. If there were enough 


trades, even semester (rather than year) trade-introductory 
shops might be possible. 


14. It would be possible to challenge the interest of the 
slow-learner, the irregularly attending potential drop-out, and 
the promising student in the first-year shop. This could be done 
since there would be a large п 


umber of basically stimulating, 
quickly completed projects. Th 


€ bright stude 


tively larg nt would derive satisfactio 


Ў п from his compara- 
* Production and Superior workmanship. «= 
15, Industrial-arts educati i i 

dis ucation, which should be included i 
"bois E. first ttade-introductory) year, has an арна 
ш “oppo on with vocational education in that it affords 
ests. пу to explore, develop, and evaluate 


Wits € proposed eb йаа = 
bn aa RE THE DISADVANTAGES? 
Ad : di oe ia Others to answer. He 
n to enlighten him 
h iuf “ity p, 30, 

enal tadaa Relation 


oints, April, 1952, p. 45, 





The writer prefers to 


t Sees few advantages 
SL. ™OY will hasten to cared by the gains of the pupils. 
* . 


ion," High D of Industrial-Arts Education to 
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Business’ Appraisal of Our High Schoo 
Graduates 


L BLOCH —— 
а Madison High School 


Teachers will probably be interested in the results 
sutvey the purpose of which was to try to ascertain 
men expect from our high school graduates, what they fing їн 
ing in them, what they seek in and from our boys and git 

Thirteen companies, representing almost as man 
kinds of business and industries, were visited, and 
managers were all asked the same questions. 


of a One. 
What busin 


different 
the personne] 


ABILITIES. In answer to the first question—i. e., “W ha com- 
mercial abilities do you expect our high school graduates to have” 
—all mentioned the first four, and several all five, of the following: 


1. Should be able to do simple arithmetic, mental as 
well as written. 


2. Should know how to spell commonly used words. 


3. Should know the meaning of words most frequently 
used in business. 


4. Should know how to use a dictionary. 


5. Should be able to read and comprehend the ы 
incoming letter and thus know to what depar 
it should go. jn 
ills worl 
SKILLS. The second question—i. e, “What Pr pis 
want them to have?”—produced less uniformity in V. 
1. All felt that everybody should know p wl x 
some thought that 35 words per minute no mar 
the objective; others felt that touch E can evel 
ter what the speed, should be included." ~ 
body's ability, 


f d* 
use 0 
2. All stated that we should teach them с aching 
ordinary listing adding machine and, in 
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£ this machine, we should not overlook instruc- 
use О! how to multiply and subtract on all of these 
еа whether or not they were equipped with 
direct subtraction buttons. 


All claimed that it is necessary for every graduate 
и to know basic filing rules and procedures. 


and there were personnel managers who felt 
hak would be helpful if graduates knew how to 
use one or more of the following: 


p 


. a dictating machine 

b. a telephone switchboard of the “pony” type 

c. the mimeograph machine including stencil 
cutting 


d. the Elliott type of addressing machine, includ- 
ing the stencil cutting therefor 


е. the Monroe type calculator, both manual and 
electric 


· the Comptometer type calculator. 
Of those who mentioned th 
А It was necessary for high 
ordinary skill in handling the 


nowledge would enable boys and girls to get better positions. 
PERSONAL 


Al TRAITS. The third question—i. e. 
a traits do you find them lacking?” 
Wete too Uniform and £ 

1. All State 


requent for comfort. 
ч d that with rare exception do they ever find 
for О a girl who is willing to give a dollar plus 
Ог every dollar received. 
All Stated th. i 
рта at they find too many high school 


es who cannot get along with their fellow 
Workers, 8 s 


"In what p 


2, 


| With One or two exceptions, all claimed that too 
tice | high School graduates resent authority and do 
take kindly to Criticism. 


€ equipment in 4 above, none felt 
school graduates to have more than 
зе machines; yet all agreed that such 


er- 


—produced critical answers 
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i "6b, 195; 
mplained that very few high schoo] " | 
4. чош tinere vo det work, that they АА "S 
tails in a slovenly manner or ignore them ses 
pletely, lying in most instances in order to cover thy 
inability on their part. 


5. Some stated that the average high schoo] 
cannot be relied upon to represent the fir 
public because he or she has never been taught the 
need for, or value of, good public relations, In fact 
the New York Central Railroad conducts a regular 
course in public relations for all new employees 
because, as the company stated, "the publ 


ic pays the 
bills and should, therefore, be treated with respect.” 


6. Everybody stated that the average high school gradu- 
ate, particularly the male, does not know how to 
dress properly. | 


Bradaute 
m to the 


7. None was looking for geniuses; all wanted еш- 
ployees of average intelligence who were wide 
awake to see and appreciate what was going on 
around them, who were, in short, promotional 
material. Nobody wanted boys or girls who would 
always be satisfied with their lot. 


COMPLAINTS. The fourth question—i. е, Tue je 
cism anent personal traits, what specific complaints 40 Я m 
against the training or lack of training of our graduate 
duced answers that were equally disturbing. 


imple 
1. Most boys and girls are very poor in the is eni 
arithmetic functions; practically none can dc 


arithmetic and simple fractions. 


орау 
2. Мапу do not know how to use the oe А 
Cause they are not sufficiently familiar do 20 
Order of the letters in the alphabet and many 
ow how to spell, 


3. Not enough boys know how to type. 
48 
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irls objected to the term “stenographer” 

&, Many | to be “secretaries,” thereby creating 

qe where the motion picture rather than 

rcm was the guide to conduct, compensation, 
work to be done, etc. 


5. Telephone manners are woefully poor and inade- 
‚ quate. 


6. Many were of the opinion that the average commer- 
cial teacher did not have sufficient business exper- 
ience and could not, therefore, impart enough prac- 
tical business practice to the students. This seemed 
to be borne out by the lack of a practical touch by 


the graduates when confronted with actual business 
situations, 


- Stenographers who are able to do 100 to 120 words 
per minute were very scarce among the graduates; 


there was even a shortage of those able to "take" 
less than 100 words per minute. 


- Many lack interest in 
ай interest in the e 
performance, 


their work; very few show 
mployer's need for adquate job 


* Many were amazed to find that the average high 
ез 001 graduate typist does not know how to change 
€ ribbon on the typewriter. 
Р = business English were taught instead of formal 
н iais, Students would learn how to write 
Ог compose simple business letters. 
evidently not taught how to file actual 
а and business forms because, when 
. With them, they show that they do not 
fi ? 
ы ше Many of these papers for what they are 
Ia : What they may contain. 
e . 
tot know c b it was discovered that 
„ли "hit high schoo] diploma f 
Bh schog grad 


п. Students are 


“tters, telep 
confronted 


the average employer did 
rom another and cared even 
uate” was an all-inclusive term, and 
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arch Education in the News 
% m ch, 195 
dy meant nothing ; 1 3) : " 
content of the course of study Б In almost al : eographical boundaries or 
It was also revealed that the very large firms Provided ae | оа knows nothing of geog P Herbere Spencer 
job training for promotional purposes, many payin for ous | distinctions of race. 
in special skills taken after and during business hours, 


It was surprising to note that a great man 


; ifici en 
Y employer , ` Geographic boundaries set by men r.i aig a хава 
i i a TOIS i arate nations. Thus, fo : 
few or no standards for measuring achievement, With the a rivers and mountains p geboren Albion, imer ln 
that many complaints and/or criticisms were generalities o chalk deposit of England, w 
by questioning were details of the general complain s 


below the city of Paris. Thus also, the his- 
m аа pir are hai by geography. The 
o d fall of empires, when traced etiologically, find roots, 
еу, їп nature’s frown or smile. That is geography, not the 
kind which describes Italy as a boot, nor that which bounds us 
north by Canada and south by Mexico, but the kind which causes 
a flutter among statesmen when uranium or oil is discovered in 
far off places never before heard of even by seventh grade geog- 
taphy teachers. 

A nation without an 
illiterate, feudal, primit 
in these days when a п 
in a single Step, the di 
Dot only lifts it out of 


: ts discover! 

It apeared that many firms preferred girls to boys s 
work, paid the girls more than the boys, Offered better Workin 
conditions to the girls, but could give no valid reason for these 
practices. : 

Because the demand for young office worker 
moment, exceeds the supply, most of our gradu 
they leave high school even though many busi 
that they are not worth the salaries which must be paid to them, 
Since so many of the complaints and criticisms kept repeating 
themselves, one can almost say that business men think very lie 
of our product and that if it weren't for the fact that busines 
is experiencing a shortage of young, new office workers, many of | 


our graduates would be without work for а long, long time. 
Are we fair to our charges? 


S, at the Present 
ates get jobs after 
Ness men contend 


y substantial natural resources is usually 
ive, or all three. Usually also, particularly 
ation can jump from mulecart to airplane 
Scovery of a valuable resource on its land 


poverty, but also makes it a pawn, satellite 
of simply the out-and-out prey of a giant 


&ographica]ly may make it important as 
hway Over which a powerful ag 


bject taught i 
Federal se omes-from-Brazil stage. 


a buffer, or as an open 
BteSsor may strike quickly. 
n American schools is still in 





———» 


THE LETTER F "m 


. . Spell к 
The letter # is used for а total of б denotations. Эрё "io з 
accounts for 2 different sounds. It is found in 4 different SP ounce! 


ron 
bined with other letters. Altogether the letter f can be P 
2 different ways, 


Or s 
Stage fop „vival is not ours. Only the 


t an u . a 
forces whi inderstanding of the interpenetrating geopolitical 
discovery ч #1 2 Ways been causal їп the migrations of people, 
p Abundance tres. and the making of wars. 
ж ignorance ^ S complacency, complacency begets ignorance, 
Шога, of d pou 2 fantasy life in a Never-Never Land. 
e, ids—in this instance of geography in а geo- 
dang Petpetua, 55 tO nurture the Browth of a gossamer curtain 
Agero tes inkine 5 : wr 
us, o. DXIng in а period when it is most 


2 Sounds for the Letter F " 
be(f) f о(#) 


ol 
SAMUEL cs 
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i substance and physica] a: rh, 195 
Basically, our enormous t physical distance { 
strife have protected us. Today, as in the past though we E to 
have realized it, any little skirmish ten thousand miles ay, Y t 
have a bearing on our ultimate safety and survival. If we ? Buy 
stood properly all the geographic implications of 
interregnum “small” wars we might Setve our country better 

Some educators who are not alarmists, are alarmed at this r, 
lect in our fundamental citizenship education. Mr. Panel Ч 
Picklesimer of East Carolina College іп Greenville, N. Carolin; 
is one of them. In a main article in School and Society, issue of 
November 15, 1952, he discusses The Craft of the Brapher 
A number of excerpts which follow point up what he Considers 
to be a lack in our arsenal of democracy. 

". .. some things which laymen continue to label 
not geography. For example, such items as location 
not geography; they are primarily geographical 
Geography is not an inventory of data; it is an inte 
Шеш...” 

“Ignorance of geography has been called a ‘shocking national 
condition.’ . . . Many people have the idea that the higher the 
latitude the deeper the snows, that most deserts are filled with 
sand dunes, and that summer in the dry subtropics is the season 


the CEASE les, 


geography are 
and maps are 
implications, 
rpretation of 


of green and growing vegetation. They do not understand the, 


moods of the weather, the importance of a knowledge of n 
Plant habitats, or the meaning of great-circle routes. one 
evidence to the contrary, it is even probable that most bee 
graduates cling to the idea that the greatest trade of all is bett 
nations that are most unlike. Moreover, it is doubtful peor 
many people know that poor soil breeds poor and proce d 
that the lowly Irish potato revolutionized European minim 
that a ton of coal in Yugoslavia costs more than the 

monthly wage of a skilled worker". - 


"Geography is rarely taught in the secondary schoo 


with no basic training in the subject. In the colleges: | 
if taught at all, is generally an elective...” dp 


state 
“During World War II, General George Marshall n. " 


А 05 
licly that '. . , the nation whose leaders know the ™ 
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l whid” 


0 
the appropriate and acknowledged level for „е! шй 
graphic principles, Consequently, our young реор!© jap 
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gua i in the war. ” 
geography are oar sies requested the colleges and universities 
з Arm country to instruct hundreds of thousands of 
throughout э eography. It was an embarrassing moment for the 
service = a since many of these institutions were found 
ай ч : professors of geography." 
и : T A survey conducted in 1943 revealed that there were fewer 
к 000 competent geographers in the whole United States, 
nd ore third of these were in the services of the Federal Govern- 
a Only 291 persons held the doctor's degree in geography.” 
"...only 4.8 рег cent of college students and 2.2 per cent 
of graduate students of the nation take even a Single course in 
geography.” 
"^... Human welfare leans heavil 


.. ће 


у upon the education of spe- 
cies cannot hope to Cope suc- 


Andrew Jackson High School 


Ky 


о 
| N THE IGNORANCE OF THE LEARNED 
be aby etter to b : 
e е able Р 
to do nothing else. neither to read nor write than to 


—WILLIAM Hazurrr 
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Chalk Dust 


Have you a special lesson suitable for the difficul; da 
days of sparse attendance, the days of senior or studen : n 
agement? Your ideas will be belpful to otber teachers, rega 
of subject area. Send your suggestion, in 125 to 250 ess 


" М Word 
Irving Rosenblum, Junior High School 162, Broo T Dos 


Difficult Days 


The restless spirit or reduced attendance at 5 
before an extended holiday presents an extra challenge to the 
classroom teacher. That challenge has been met in classes in busi- 
ness law and in business arithmetic by a variety of lessons, generally 
socialized in nature. 


chool the day 


One such lesson in business law consists of a series of dramati 
zations of case problems for class discussion. Some sketches are 
written by pupils, others by the teacher. As an example, one drama 
tization was based upon a judicial decision that “а ticket to a place 
of amusement is merely a revocable license.” In the specific a 
concerned, the Brooklyn Dodgers were upheld in their refusal o 
admit a patron who had bought his ticket from a speculator. 


In addition to dramatizations, the lesson includes discussie 
questions typewritten on cards and distributed to the class. 5 
such question calls for a distinction between pairs of legal sm 
such as offer and invitation, offer and counter-offer, and revo А 
and rejection. Another discussion topic contrasts paie rates 
rules and modern principles such as those relating to interes 
wages, and Sunday contracts, | jc 20 

Another form of lesson, used in both business wot p 
law, is a review based upon posters. A set of about : ма Ё 

ted posters is placed around the classroom. Each pict” -e p 
Presents a question in law or arithmetic. In arith sesh e 
torial problems deal with such topics as commission, po» p 
ing price, and profit. One poster, for example, relates | sels? ; 
formula of the storekeeper who buys an article шр 
$2, and “makes his 1%,” 
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UT — 
CHALK Р ils, in groups of two or three, inspect each poster and 

The pup answers to the questions. A chairman then leads a 
же = the answers. A similar procedure is followed in busi- 
aie та using posters pertaining to such elements as infancy, 
ett consideration, and legality. 


IRVING ROSENBLUM 


——«»—_. 


SLIPPERY TYPE 
Ella Wheeler Wil 
hee! Сох once о i 
cosmic line, more or less кзз of ioe Linn 
My soul is a lighthouse keeper ,, » | 
Dut the pri ie 
“ia” printer, apparently a Ъ} iti 
"hs It read, tö the iu. "ue. aim - "ens 
) soul is , light housekeeper iat | 


— Word Study, May, 1952 
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High Points 


q READ AT ALL! ____________— 


quis BOY de listed 
; ; e 
“THIS BOY CAN'T READ AT ALL" No psi, P or visual or auditory defect 
At the first annual conference on remedial reading s add 


Imost perfect 
by Brooklyn College Testing and Advisement Ce Attendance а 


t 
nter in | Ч 
Dr. Albert Harris stated that two percent of our School pg 


; interviews: 
р Pulation Testing and 


; ing— 12.1 
is so retarted in reading as to be unable to profit from Class; Nelson Silent Reading ee pe x — 
instruction. Two percent of our school population WOU be Wechsler-Bellevue (non-ve 
roughly twenty thousand young people. 


Personality tests indicated unusual maturity in some respects, 
but also a rather withdrawn personality, rigid standards, 
and very little initiative. 


Interview with mother revealed no clue as to cause of read- 
ing retardation. 


Informal tests for mirror reading showed a Strong tendency 


to write new symbols in reverse and to confuse words like 
Saw-was, shut-thus, etc. 


Who are these twenty thousand? They are boys and 
tered through every level of our school system. What happens to 
such functional illiterates in a high school Situation? Within р; 
present framework, how much can a remedial program hope to 
achieve? What facilities are still needed to increase the Percentage 
of success? We feel that the needs are time and personnel for 
clinic work, more abundant material on a teen-age interest levels 
and the services of psychologists and psychiatric social workers. 
The following two case studies may be considered typical of prob- AT 
lems which confront the remedial reading teacher in the vou: p т one term William was given individual instructi on fof ons 
tional high school and typical too of the spread of results achieved | Petiod daily (q " _ 
by the program. | 


Bitls scat. 


Case Study of William R. 

THE PROBLEM biecs 
Vocational high school teachers of shop and igit (ae г 
considered William a star pupil until they discovere н 


uring the f = form of the Nelson test 
s atter. With on ng term William a 
could not read tests, assignments, or other printed 3 almost 4s tial ег boys, H ш н teading clinic 
English teacher found that his written work was o 


low a level as his reading skill. he pla 

William—a very quiet, serious boy—stated that be h 
leave school at the end of the year, when he would : ing 169 
he felt completely unable to do the reading and writ! 


paed” 
be 





year William 
in most of the subject areas. à o dial ы? pa Hi d loma had decided to remain in 
DIAGNOSIS inpr Just before ted Tice Weekly until William's 
Examination of previous record: | aS stil " Material o his = xs term, William was able to 
10—64 Ж , The е р Slower th Dn itl 'though his rate of reading 
Р А : li ic level whi On Not On] Ppy ending to Willi à . 
Брас а is а list of reading materials оп а clin e ‘aM 5 story is that a 
еп used, 


awarded the School's medal f t his gradua. 


Ог excellence in 
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HIGH POINTS [мш i 
‚5223 
i for entrance to a techn; 
hop, but he was accepted т". 
а т of his classmates had been rejected by de dol 
е 
school. | 


Case Study of Philip 


BOY CAN'T READ AT ALL! 


{ ilip was given a special program affording 
In the rinm i кы» a shop requiring little 
him oppo uh einen for two periods a day, trade drawing, 
E oe іам] reading instruction. During the following 
and daily rofiiency in swimming was capitalized upon. 
С = pm clinic report was received, it indicated a need for 
E psychotherapeutic help, which, howevet, the boy was 
ot ready to accept. It indicated further that Philip needed help 
nn desperately in family relationships even though his educa- 
tional difficulties were considerable. 





THIS 


THE PROBLEM M" 

When Philip was brought in, his eyes were swollen from ¢ © 
and his head hanging in shame. He had just been called on to ttal 
some simple rules from the blackboard and had stood there unable 
to do so. The teacher, in surprise and dismay, had Sent him to the , 
office with a note, "This boy can't read at all!!! 









RESULTS 

These findings were borne out by events. In spite of some im- 
provement in reading, his work began to deteriorate. He absented 
himself from school and apparently lost interest even in his swim- 


DIAGNOSIS 
LQ.—83 
Reading grade—3.7 | | 
No record of illness, injury, or physical handicap 
Attendance—average absence of 25 days per term 


Testing and interviews 
Informal testing indicated that the recorded reading ри 
3.7 was unreliable and that Philip was functionally a n 


А 1 1€ was only sixteen years of age 
reader. Interviews with the boy revealed desertion "E x der his adult life handicapped by fears, doubts, and 
father, support by mother for Philip and a younge s gist had been a basic skill. If the Services of a psycholo- 
attendance at seven schools, mother’s remarriage, а step vailable 1 


hing 20 : 
involved in the reading problem by attempts at coac : ocial work 
sae ime for sc" been ab P, his Parents, and his teachers mi trn 


l 
€ to remove the blocks to his learning. 


DISNEY BO Reading Materials on а Clinic 


REMEDIAL TREATMENT ч guidant 

Philip was programmed to one of the ae shore 
periods for individual instruction. He worked ет nogra 0 
great aptitude for phonics. Не began to recognize P stories on р 
different consonant blends, and read some din r^ е а s 
own. In spite of this improvement, he continue ade j^ 
frequently, complaining of physical ailments. If he dly concent? si 
in class, he seemed so humiliated that he could hat be hinde 


( 
: : to 0 iv 
for the rest of the hour. Since his progress seeme eading “ir 


Level 


D ; 
Pino um and His Nephews 


Ong 

Ha Duck and Hi " Fri endi 
à Sita Never Fails 
The B, % Day, in Disneyville 
The 8 of Fir, 


е and 
The oe Child Other Tales—Fan Kisse 


; or at n—Hought 

by emotional problems, Philip was referred an à The p; Че in 00де C. Warner. score Ee 

at one of the city colleges. The report of the re ^I! Boo bei Other Tales—Fan Kissen—Houghton Mifflin 
about the middle of the following term. . °?all—Mary Е, Brewster F 
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HIGH POINTS [Marcy 1 
Roy Rogers, Range Detective—Whitman Publishing Co, » 1953) 
Straight Up—Henry В. Lent—Aviation Readers 

The Straw Ox and Other Tales—Fan Kissen—Houghton Mifflin 





HENRIETTA CROME Woodrow Wilson 


VHS 
Mary DOLAN Woodrow Wilson VH : 
PAULINE HAAS New York School of Printing 
JOSEPHINE MosBy East New York Vs 


A FRESHMAN ORIENTATION PLAN 


- What could we do about our. floundering freshmen? How could 
we avert the difficulties that sometimes shadow all their hi 


school days? How could we facilitate their adjustment? ‘These and | | 


similar questions are of increasing concern to us in the secondary 
schools. Of course, such problems should be met by the school as 
a whole; but since we have, as yet, no such school-wide program, 
the English Department at Andrew Jackson worked out a plan 


lot. | 

Our aim was to give the pupil an appreciation of the role of 
the school in his life, an explanation of proper attitudes in 
sponsibilities of students, and development of good study ha a 
We hoped to enlist the parent's aid in this program because 
felt it essential to success, 


jgnt 
CORE OF DISCUSSION. То this end we spent the frst P 
days of the term discussing these factors: 


I. Differences between elementary and high school 
A. More freedom, hence more responsibility 
B. Larger student body 
C. Promotion earned, not automatic 
D. Differences in subject matter 


1. Application of basic skills Јеагпе 
school | 
2. Preparation for college ог job 
Е, Marks 


d in elem a 








which we hoped would ease and improve the freshman's unhappy E. 





O O OOO o e 
м ORIENTATION -- 
». rion and value of high schoo 
р, Organizat! : 
A. Physical layou 
p. Functions of facu. 
С Courses of study — 
D. Extra-curricular activities 
E. Honor society 
Е, Scholarships 
III. Pupil's attitude and responsibilities | 
A. Compliance with rules and regulations 
В. Respect for school property : 
C. Obligation to work to best of ability for own benefit 
D. Ability to accept criticism А. ; 
E. Courtesy and consideration 


F. Participation and cooperation in class and extra-cur- 
ticular activities 


G. Suitable appearance 
IV. Good study habits 


A. Reading for meanin 
B. Note taking А 


С. Answering questions 
). Requisite time 
nditions conducive to best work 
; tole 
A Sympathy and 


lty and administration 


ү. Patent’s 
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incorporated in individual letters written by the Pupil 
€ We felt such letters would be more effective. $ to thei 


their novelty and their personalized approach; also, they oat со Lo» ni ral from arising we feel that the pupils mt 
an opportunity for written expression. These letters Were rae yented pup our aims and their responsibilities. We have enliste 
the parents, who signed them. Pupils asked specific questi; by ce 4 and established а firm foundation for adjustment to 
learn their reactions. Each pupil reported these reactions x: d T а, and individual development. 

and there was active class discussion of them. Cas high schoo 


The comments of the parents were most gratifying. Most of a 
them were delighted to learn what they could expect of the sch | 
and what the school expected of their children and of them. o Ж 
parents promised to help their children with homewo 
not do it for them. Two or three refused their h 
them, we feel we have served a useful purpose, because we have 
made them aware of our conception of their responsibility to ds 


rk but wi) 
elp. Even with 













m SAYS IN 
implicit in the greate 


ANNE BRAUNSTEIN 


E-BOOK 
= г amount of freedom of the high school. 


“TEACHER, IT SAYS IN THE BOOK...” 


At some time in the career of every classroom pedagogue a 
youngster is sure to pop up to contradict the teacher and declare 


measure the extent to which we have pre- 


Andrew Jackson High School 
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more than merely provide for physical needs of their children 
Two fathers, for the first time, helped their children and became 
so engrossed in their work they are now learning Spanish wit 
them. Many pupils were promised private, quiet places to study 
their own desks and good lighting. Schedules were worked out for 
study, television, radio, telephone, dating and household chores. | 
Several allowances were raised and one, alas, was cut. Many 
mothers joined the P.T.A. Substantial breakfasts were pro i 
It was amusing to see how scrubbed and shining the pupils T 
after the parents had read the letters. In my three ae 
were no dungarees. More important was the realization ac my | 
requires children and parents to share the responsibilities : 

Cases a warmer, more genuine relationship was create¢ ©”. 


senior and junior members of the family. We had made P 
of the parents. | 


with adolescent bravado: "But it says in the book . . ." This chal- 


lenge to the intellectual superiority of the teacher as compared 


usually enjoyed by the entire class but 
















as | 
FOUNDATION FOR ADUSTMENT. The pupils wert | 
cally grateful to be permitted to discuss their pf фа 


4 
wo 
офісе о tked hard to get Congress to create the 


" sut” Ш З. Commiss; И : 
exchange of ideas in a classroom. They were prov to od "M “l “an and атт: The | wel «t a 
opinions considered with respect; they were hich other à» l E Henry Versand is З tory, 1945, p228) 
tions to =a of their problems, ке w They glow " (ЧТ о} бы. ame the first U.S. Commis- 
might have been too embarrassed to confess. "m 


flush © ij 


a sense of maturity and security. In this first Dea 
siasm they willingly embraced the larger burde 
62 


n of resp’ 








or NEW TE -— 
it the pupils to "get the jump” on the new 





HIGH POINTS ty 
arch, 1935 eNTATION 


"In 1857 Henry Barnard became tbe first U.S. Cone 
sioner of Education.” os 
(Fremont Р. Wirth: United States History, 7 949, p.195 ) 












| developed 
GRAM. We have, therefore, 

F RON EE tim which has contributed greatly 

a program © е w teachers; to the effectiveness of the 


: пе с 
to the кена ӨЫ and to the peace of mind of the school 
instructi 


Jministration. The program is not original, revolutionary, or 
ar ue. It is presented here as an example of a rather comprehen- 
үн program —f0E such values as it may have for other adminis- 


ators similarly beset. We think of it as a 15-point program. 
. 1. The orientation begins with the first interview, as 


"In 1847 Henry Barnard became the first U.S, 
sioner of Education.” 
(Todd and Curti: America's History, 1950, p.264) 


It needed no careful probing or questioning 
have students reach the conclusion that at lea 
must be in error. | 

It should be noted that the “comparison of texts” 


Is d е . techni 
is most effective with the lesser details of history. All texts a 


Commis. i 


by the teach 
ast three of nm | 





general agreement on the highlights of history but they bep | 
to show marked discrepancies on minor details. — — | 














SoL HOLT George Westinghouse Vocational High Schol | 


ORIENTATION OF NEW TEACHERS 


Our is a junior high school, which, if not “typical,” is ура | 
many junior high schools. The pupil population is underprivileged 
—with respect to its socio-economic background and with ds 
to its mental endowment. To put it into plain language, the ep 
is situated in an area that is largely described as slum; an 
median I. Q. of the pupils is 84. We have a generous 90% 
what is euphemistically called children with problems. 

The personnel problem in this junior high school ; 
relatively unstable, for a variety of reasons. Promotions, appo? 
abetted by the principal, constitute one major cpu 
ments to other schools (we can't keep all our good чыт йе 
another reason, Resignations of substitutes to entet Р E: ei 
try or government employment or to accept out-of-t0 noual © 
positions are other reasons. The result has been 20 aches ef 
over of 20%-25% of a staff of approximately 50 ament » 1 

With a few rare exceptions the annual ы" op 
ranged from potentially passable to excellent ae rating ^ ul 
we face each fall the problem of orienting and ШЇ аі the A 
to a fourth of the staff, and because of the sar be 
population, the period of orientation must n€ 
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soon as the prospective substitute or appointee can be 
identified. The candidate is invited to meet the principal 
for the purpose of getting acquainted. Because the can- 
didate is often employed, this meeting frequently takes 
place in the evening in the principal’s home. 


We have found the home atmosphere conducive to 
those understanding 


hi н 
interview. We try 2 which form the bases of this first 


o make it an exchange of phil 
hi ; : a poro 
ke life and of education. It is informal, personal, 


W is followed by an invitation to visit 


© school. We like 
to h i 
observe or study the edd. the prospective teacher 


* may have 2 c tuation for himself, so that 
Visit пуа П Objective, realistic picture of it. The 
it isn't quite m decisive. The candidate finds that 
intended ag a кы Es about it"—and this is not 
n € emplo 

di agreed o ag of the teacher having been mutu- 

а › пе i 
a conference of gn in the school at the first 
introduction ЫЫ е school year. A brief but cor- 
Siven him. He is received by the 


"20 the 
having nd Step in orie 
* permanent 

> 


> ntation we are fortunate in 
елду 
™ teachers, Т 


staff a group of cooperative, 
he newcomer is invited to eat 
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E HERS 

March, 195 ; gNTATION oF NEW „ав d lan his 
lunch with some of the “old timers.” We do Not hay 3 d _ OR ill help him to interpret the proce: E р 
teachers’ lunchroom but the teachers have lunches | who w and otherwise lend moral and spiritual support. 
clubs which meet in a shop, in the homemaking гоо А unn 
or in the teachers' room. The newcomer is à 


made to feel 
at home. 
5. The orientation process has been, so far. latgely 
social. But there is work to be done, children to be met 
and taught. Each school has developed a Program of 
administrative procedures, some of them Unique to the 
school. We have ours. Furthermore, we believe that the 
first day that the new teacher meets the Pupils is crucial. 
Therefore, after the first general faculty conference we 
meet the new members of the staff and discuss with 
them "The First Day”—what they may expect and what 
they may do about it. | 


6. At this conference each new teacher is given a copy 
of the “Abstract of Administrative Procedures.” This is 
a three-page abstract of the multi-paged Teachers 
Handbook. The abstract gives the new teacher the mini- 
mal essential information needed in dealing with prob- 
lems of attendance, classroom routines, cutting, disci- 
pline, dismissal, fire and shelter drills, passes, plan 
books, pupils’ note books, supplies, text books, etc. 


7. Reference is made in the "Abstract" to the decer 
Handbook, a copy of which is given to each crm E 
This is the authoritative reference book on sind 
School organization and administration. The proce than 
are described therein in detail. Many topics үг 
those needed for immediate orientation аге, of ~ Га 
included; for example, Administrative Of score апей 
signments, Audio-Visual Aids, Excursions, ОЁ үе 
The Nathan Hale Junior Republic (the student 8? 
ment plan), The Honors’ Awards Plan. 


8. The assimilation of the oral and mimeographee 
and instructions may be slow and even o e 
fusing, despite their clarity and brevity. Трен айн 
new teacher is assigned to a neighboring teac 


dat? 
con 
















The chairman of each department has meantime 
0. 


wdy and some suggestions for lesson planning. 
$ 


10. We make it a point to get around the school several 
times a day during the first week, dropping into the 
classrooms of the new teachers for short, informal Visits, 
We believe that this procedure, done in a friendly, un- 
ostentatious manner, is convincing evidence to the new 
teacher that we do not abandon him to his printed in- 
structions. We want to be around to support and be- 
friend. It is helpful to introduce the teacher to a class. 


П. Despite the foregoing orientation procedures, the 


Supervisor may note some difficulty on the part of the 
néwcomer which ma 


y militate against his successful 


insure his usefulness to the school 
and his Successful orientation to it. | 
12. Th i 

` “Ле assistant-to- гіпсі i 
=з Principal has meantime arranged 
€W teachers. A 


Ба) pgs Efa 
S 
mr 


ers are experienced, competent 
meetin Or his assistant is а participant 
тец, aking Te Opics include Classroom Manage- 
ат ; ^ ; 
choo} Recor da ning Meaningful, Planning, Ratings, 


at each. Principal 


© term į 

tant E ere the teacher-pupil relation- 

м; (or assistant ished. The Principal and his assis- 
€t than admi 5) NOW stress Supervision of teaching 

Bet for them t ‘istration, We Owe it to the children to 

ир best possible instruction; we owe it to 
© help : 


them improve in their craft. We 





de sure to give each new teacher necessary courses of ` 
made 
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[Mar 
must visit new teachers frequently, some is sd j pAb CH. WALL CHARTS 
than others. The somewhat experienced, better endowed he content of which is given below, have 
new teacher we visit once a month during the Pi The five wall charts, t! dime: 
semester, less often during the second Semester it the | jy opinion the following - 
desired results are obtained as a result of the € e > in my epitomize what I have learned after more than 
visits. The less experienced, less skilled teacher is visited " S ats of teaching. 
as frequentlly as it appears profitable to him y 


and 
the pupils. К 


14. We like to make the first discussions of oy; obser! 
vations somewhat informal. We do not record an i 
posing series of "Suggestions for Improvement.” One 
significant suggestion which can be achieved before the 
next visit seems to be more fruitful supervision than an 
imposing list which may discourage or flabbergast the 
new teacher. à; 


15. Finally the principal should, as part of the new 

· teacher's orientation, encourage, stimulate, assist him to 
enter upon a personal program of professional growth. 
This aspect of orientation should consist in pointing 
out to the new teacher the opportunities ahead; in giv- 
ing the new teacher an opportunity to participate in the 
school’s administrative program; in making available 
professional books and magazines; in advising on courses 
for professional study. 


jen Е 
ТНЕ UNRELUCTANT TEACHER. This program of of ай 


: ; rincrpe 
tion assumes a personal relationship between the PU 


. H tin аш 
the assistant and the new teachers such as will resul 


of mutual confidence, respect, and trust. 


f the 
The result of our program was expressed by ев x 


] 
teachers. "If I had had an idea it was like this, I к^ 
hesitated.” 


CHARLES GRAMET 





ist p 7 








I hope it will encourage other teachers to send 
é copies of their wall charts so we can all share the 
wealth. 


3. The charts help up emphasize the attitudes and 
social and moral values the modern teacher of his- 
tory attempts to teach in addition to (and more 
important than) facts and ideas. 


4. 


The charts stress an optimistic attitude toward the 
Continued success of democracy and its values. 


; 1 CE 
STO 
| CAL (n - 
T ot hysterical ) PERSP 
Уно ров; Chart Two NN 
Bl 


LEARN FROM HISTORY REPEATS 
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HIG | 
FIVE LESSONS WE SHOULD LEARN FROM Wo , ly 


Land II TO HELP PREVENT WORLD WAR цу D Way, | 


1. "The ONLY THING WORSE THAN VICTORY 
NEXT WAR IS DEFEAT.”—Eisenhower, Oct, 53 N Ty 
(No one will win WW III because the only defens 
an ATOMIC WAR is to PREVENT THE үу "e арай 
STARTING! ) FROM 

2. “DO NOT ASK FOR WHOM THE BELL 


TOLLS FOR THEE.” John Donne, 16th century жш: | 


(We аге all brothers or neighbors оп the street of life.) 

3. "We cannot be PART SLAVE AND PART FREE». 
Abraham Lincoln | 
(You cannot ignore the hole in the other end of your bort. 
In our interdependent world you cannot have poverty and wat 
in one part of the world and have permanent prosperity anf 
peace in the other part of the world. It is either ONE WORLD 
OR NONE and “You are your brother’s keeper.”) 


4. IF PEOPLE LACK BREAD, THEY WILL GIVE UP THER " 


LIBERTY ТО А DICTATOR. 

(You cannot have liberty without equality, ог political ё 

mocracy without economic democracy —Paraphrase of Jan 

Madison’s ideas) " 
5. “THE TREE OF LIBERTY MUST BE NOURISHED 











| g LIBRARY ——————————————— 
| ai Е Chart Four 
FACE MOST OF YOUR CLASS 
SLOWLY 
LOUDLY 
а CLEARLY 
CONCRETELY 


Chart. Five 
|. THELESSONS OF HISTORY—Dr. Charles A. Beard 
1, Whom the gods would destroy they first make mad with power. 


о The mills of God grind slowly; yet they grind exceeding small. 
| 3. The bee fertilizes the flower it robs. 


МА 


! 4. When it is dark enough you can see the stars. 
GEORGE 
LUNN Boys High School 
SAFARI TO THE LIBRARY 
We sometimes 


hear that f 
| teading is at tor 
ш шры A тее Vell, maybe 


New Y, , Cent visit to th 
THE BLOOD OF PATRIOTS"—JeHeron a | gw Public Li тагу with a аа Straus Branch of the 
(Freedom is not born free. Liberty must be continuous] " | а reassuring experience, “year junior-high-school 
fended every generation.) еы LIBRAR 
ew Y; 
Chart Three pi Be QA Public Libr Ms Nathan Straus Branch of the 
GUE or NATO tine Bin, in chatge cr bin bu ti in 1941 by Miss Mar- 
HOW THE UN IMPROVES ON THE LEA sion is 5? Nathan S 1 for the New Y with young people, aged thirteen 
1. Has “teeth.” For the first time in history ag8/6 Y ing US milk station TTE Public Library, "rhe one-time 
by a collective army. «4 OB hg heeds ад 8 active thee i Fe treet has been con- 
2. Responsibility for maintaining peace centered ^ d of эы. This library БУТАУ dedicated to the read. 
COUNCIL. oC gets Ц sk "mi en a large circulation col- ' 
^ . 1» ' S. i s age oox i i 
5. Specialized agencies coordinated by UNECOS add s сое, bris and a ыкы E ne pe d 
4. UN Charter defines aggressor for first time. Я s аш; n апас на Seats, vases of flowers, and om 
5. Only peaceful nations allowed to be members: |: Mlle of c cetfulnen end шыт. Pervading the Hi Н 
6. All the major nations ate members. librarians, and welcome generated by a staff 
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CLASS ARRIVES. It was in this charming ару. ; 

e de that my class, thirty-eight boys and girls, foun E ‘in 
one grey Monday morning. The branch librarian, Mts. Bras’ f 
greeted us warmly and directed us to the Reference Section e. В 


1 T0 TH Mrs. Brauneck. 1 ch 
RS waved сое оге the right reading conditions 


топар ; 
pem that е. та youngster received support from the 
the a 


in over ; 
can win 9 ons of these children. 


: | reacti order to get full learning exper- 
a brief talk on the background and aim of the library, ро | WRITTEN RESPON d desirable to get some written 
bright-iacketed books, displayed inviingly within the aud f «nce from this visit, i ions. How to avoid the stereotyped 
cach "emporarily tale? te librata Program. The 1 А ression of students’ react stional book reports might spoil 
ай happily along the shelves. “Just the book Г Cla | =н was a problem. Conven 
for!” “How many may J borrow?” The raid on the Shelves 


i isit. Again, a questionnaire with “com- 
the pleasure of the ae RE Ten topics were furnished 
КО etr Dont “What did you like about the book?” 
Serin student comments emerge as striking: "Fear and 
sadness can make a person cruel, mean, or unsociable. It [the 
book] made me want to learn more about people’s feelings about 
familiar situations which everybody thinks just happen to them- 
selves,” writes Margey M. of Gateway, by Walden. 

Another adolescent looks around and wonders. “In every book 
Tread I try to find a person who thinks and acts like myself.” And 
from Martha Т. about Pocahontas and Captain John Smith by 


lawson, "I like the explanations of the Jamestown times so that 

- ны, and starvation aren't mere words.” 
"Олег Opportunity to relate writi isi i 

ting to the visit la = 

You letters to the lib E aii 


тапап. The eneral tone of 
абе. ч g of the letters was 


UE 
Was on, E 


Of the thirty-eight children, thirty-seven borrowed books, Ti} 


Lord Hornblower, Mr. Blanding Builds His Dra | 
Em pai Bring 'Em Back Alive to Trip to the Center of th E 
=) "Real Book of Magic, and Puppies, T heir Care and Training | 
Of fifteen girls in the group, twelve selected typical tena 
stories, e.g., Seventeenth Summer, Student Dancer, Right Job Й | 
Judith, and Spring Comes Riding. Sport stories appealed to sa ff 
boys. Science fiction topped sports in popularity and sheer ШШ | 
Some of the happiest-looking boys carried out the ж йн | 
volumes of Every Boy's Book of Science Fiction, e e "E 
selected were Call of tbe Wild, Radio Amateur's Не оп и 
Real Book About Magic. One black swan tucked WI. E 
Best Cartoons of the Year 1951! It will be apparen 
was a wide range of reading interests in this gie p 

We decided to channel the enthusiasm and interes 


К+: ave gone on a number of trips with my 
vol р "И Year and ] ld : 
ks, a twenty Librap Would rate our trip to the Nathan Straus 
" ; ect. The Landmark books, us Jas my to jo? "e 
аа ral sis mpg m Cain Ay аатина ге d Nan илы 
; ; € О] the most int ; j 

storic „moving mannet, Wig ever had. p | nreresting experiences I have 

last stand, is written in an easy, fast-mo Well-known 7 y Í en; 272 to than ; 
i ell- enjoym you for introducing me to a new w ld 
ctant readers. mong, 394. T h E 

such as Quentin Reyn that t ori "m 
authors of this series. The children were tol S Co ON ж 


І ‘de whethet ер 
of these books would help the librarian ырк!” " p i 
the set for the library. Would they like pins on the "s 3 
school with them and report their findings estionnaite * 
the library calls “Back Talk,” a brief qu 
simple answers? 


* The children’s с ; 
1 omments in the ы 
situati he ‘Mportance of th the let 


"yo € emotional climate of the read- 
t) E ur 
a од БЕ, К cheerful manner made the day wonderful” 


nice way you treated из. P.S, 
, ыа n." "From the bleak street we 
Nation » У fran 

hc 


; 4 brigbt 
e of pp tote one of the girl 74 02 world of books and 


5115. And from a boy: 
of the library was discouraging, 


raio 


. er illus yes 
Attracted by the colorful book jackets, гере u^ 
pleasing typography of these books, еке». "Me 
bility readily, pleased by the role of rev on the aed А 
return visit?” asked Peter as we were racious P 
request, echoed by several others, was & 
72 
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(Мас, 195 
you got inside, it was very cozy.” Lack of “coziness” and ч 
fulness” is not generally mentioned by reading experts a; hee, 
of retardation, but that lack may some time be recognized а 
tributing to poor reading. Or to put it positively, а reading 4 = 
phere of coziness and cheerfulness can help attract students to 4 
world of books. | | e 
While no broad conclusions can be attempted on 
single experience, the writer believes that it is pos 
one or two observations that may be of genera] 
good readers need stimulation and direction if they 
their full reading potentialities. For widened horizo 
class trip to the library does far more than book lists on the class 
bulletin board. Remembered by all was the excitement of the tri 
4 the hospitality of the library staff, the charming décor, the flush of 
_ pleasure during the examination of the books. All this made ie 
. enriched experience. Of good lively book talk there was great 





the basis of a 
interest, Eyen 
аге to realize 


ns in books, a 


plenty. The questionnaires on the Landmark books and ote | audience. It looke 


_ of identification 


reading led to written responses that were marked by freshness 
and spontaneity. 

The project was most rewarding for this bright class. The ques- 
tion whether the same result could be achieved with a slow group 
must be put to the test of experience. At any rate, such a library 
trip should be worth trying. To teachers who are puzzled ion 
Ways to get teen-agers to read, I recommend a class visit to 
Nathan Straus Library. 


Bronx 
REBECCA B. WEISBERG Ј-н5. 80, 
A GUIDANCE LESSON BASED ON THE FILM 
“FAREWELL TO CHILDHOOD а бно 
Farewell to Childhood is a 20-minute, black-and-white sat of 
sound film sponsored by the North Carolina wm for i6 
Health, and produced by the Mental Health F ш ble for rental 
series on "Emotions of Everyday Living.” It is ауага? ^ y penta 
from educational film libraries as well as state an шї 
health organizations, d as рай of * uf 
The lesson described in this article was planne lass of CBP рй 
in group guidance for a sixth-term high-school c PliscossioP i 
and twenty-two girls, A number of bi-weekly “дей y 
already been held on various aspects of the theme 


jons 9* 4 gif 
selves," and pupils were beginning to ask quest ш 


: ent 5 
more typical problems of adolescence. The mom 
74 











eB 
gy EL, TO CHILDHO a conscious search 
ing these hal 


group if they would like to see a 


One afternoon І = urs in the life of a fifteen-year- 


-four ho ‹ » 
which dur serons welcomed the idea with much 
00 d 


| old gh In order to make a fair appraisal of the film, and to 
"^ enthusiasm. 


as possible from it, we decided to keep in mind the 
А estions: 
bellowing е duum Stewart act like a real teen-ager? 
2 Which of her problems are experienced by the 
majority of us? pn 
3. What can we learn from this picture about more 
effective ways to handle our emotional problems? 
From the opening scene of the film, which shows Susan's tired 


| Parents lamenting her untidiness and unpredictable moods, I 


observed intense, unbroken concentration on every face in the 


d as if they were all experiencing a strong sense 


Aa Class, 

2 Why i Susan irritable at home? 

Я choo play y Sappointed at losing the lead in the 

4. Why Em Fs Су when Pete kisses her? 

| qs фе n a Hen and happy with Mrs, 

, king Fae for а teen-a 
" What hn y dreaming th: 


8er to do the amount and 
? 

al Ome thi 

bout dE ings 


at Susan does? 
Susan doesn’t understand 
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ё " rch, l Melvin. 
7. What are some things she doesn’t understand i 933) METHODS, OF TEACHING. By A. Gordon 
her parents? ААР 24052; $375. | 
8. How much of what we learned сап we apply to ád 6 yanv- Hill 9 on, grow old before they die; and a certain symptom 
own problems? like m 


: i Th of 
Movements, ; belligerent insistence on being wrong. ^ e үнү ө 
“ senescence а Кя. is beginning to show this sign of aging. 

uc 


Progressive i latest broadside of teaching methods pioneered in the 
this 


This discussion pointed up many values in 
part of a guidance program, provided they s 


the use of f 
„7 Serve а speci 
pose, are shown at the right psychological pecific 


er Есау 

der ent, and af Progres ntdist in aim and expe Л : 
careful preparation of E е апа pe the quida vods preached the tentative, the exploratory, the pragmatic. In this 
lesson in many ways. , e 


E l much freer 
express their reactions when they can do so indit 


indirectly by referi 
to a character on the screen. Under the stimulus Of а novel and 
enjoyable experience, many more students enter into the discus, 
sion. Again, seeing their personal dilemmas on the Screen helps 
them to believe that the trying experiences of adolescence are 
common to most persons their age. Finally, an alert counselor can 
learn a great deal about individuals in his group by observing 
the episodes they select for discussion, and their interpretation of 
people and events in the film. 


STUDENT VIEWS. The following quotations from thumbnail | 
student “reviews” are examples of the class’s genuine and thought 
ful response to this new experience in learning. үн 
Annette: My parents love me and try to protect ү" xi 
way. They won't let me have experiences of my own. cde 
on showing me the way. They don't understand my E p 
thought and as a result sometimes treat me with к B^ 
patience. This picture shows me some new ways to cop 
problems, | i 
James: I learned that 1 must compromise with my јат) 
stay at home once in a while and help out. 
Maria: When you have a problem, visit a teat bie А 
person, and then talk things over with your pm pery й 
Ann: I liked the story very much because it $ А ous ће 
the situation that exists in many homes today. Its го,а} 
period through which most parents and а " 
which each should be patient and understanding 


ual, however, we have a chain of dogmatic utterances, a string- 
as n r of imperatives, absolutes, and certainties that brook no denial. 
= i had the uncomfortable feeling, while reading many sections, 
that this gentle educator's intent was to beat the beginner into submis- 


siveness rather than to lead him or her, gently and by the hand, through 
the maze of methodology. 


The great and enduring contributions of the Progressive Movement 
| tothe universe of education are in triple evidence in Professor Melvin's 


brief summary of teaching methods. The noble role of activity in the 
1 ing process, the refashioning of the curriculum to meet all the needs 
of all the students, the indoctrination of discipline through intelligent 

student interest, the sharpening of the guidance function in the instruc- 


mee and the linking of the school with society—all are here 
ue in theory and - The best part of Professor 


shins of y and elaborated in practice 

vill find ¢ esc CODSISIS in his fully worked out classroom units. Beginners 

hi p invaluable if they are headed for the elementary or junior 

high schol. ^ xw for o experimental modified Programs in the 
: to the 

3 fortun: ©, however = 


› in Professor 
Чоп that educatio 


gi 


«m d approache e have adopted into everyday methodology 


y in the activit Prof Melvin's 

Tute of there in hi y program. Professor Melvin 

loye = Of th li 1$ volume of curren 
Sin his m Ky and i s 


: À t high school practice is a 
j 4 "b t 1$ shocking to find a Statement such as 
; ‘be this one abo lin spe tance, Jo 
Les: Please show another picture like so "Th igh school, of the f ollowing type have been common 
" C + 
кы = ercial Hig 7 sets jo work, witho wan ear, 
ALICE LANIER Central Comm ut motivation other than fear, 
76 
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on a textbook chapter, assigned on the previous day Жш... 
reading. The subject is, say, Causes of the French Жж 
The teacher barks, ‘Begin at the beginning of the chapter On, 
tell what conditions preceded the revolution in France jy! end 
(p.112-113) 


‚а 
old?» 
arold! Poor Professor Melvin! This concept of a his 

p: high school is out of Dickens, not out o£ reality d Ig 
out of the brutalized experience of the Professor when he was а child T 
high school fraternity will rightfully shudder at this travesty, and that E 
two reasons: (1) that publicity is given to this falsehood, and (2) dst 
should proceed from a professor of education who at the very least oy 
to visit the high schools to determine what the current Practice is si 
however, he does not know, let me assure Professor Melvin that the bul 
of the teachers in the New York City schools flay their students with 
derived aim, intense motivation, pivotal thought questions, guided activi. 
ties, films, forums, demonstrations—indeed, all the devices 


| һе that he deems 
his very own, the exclusive property' of the activity progr 


am. 

here is a difference. We in the hi 
Н sri each day, that method is not all there is to education, 
that activity is not identical with learning. We can no longer be guilty 
of this erroneous concept of Professor Melvin's, that “Few cio 
taught beyond the elementary school.” For, besides teaching x ing 
the skills that are poorly taught, or not at all, down below, the hig 


are concerned with training in the skill of subject matter mastery, o 


x Lt f 
centrated mental labor, of discipline imposed by social respon 
reverence for worthy precepts, of preparation for rpm er 
These, too, are skills and are required for realization p et al heritage 
of public education: the transmission and серег А. on and dast 
a heritage compounded of math and physics, pos come to underts 
literature, language appreciation and art forms. Fakin e mi euni 
mate the ability of the average child to master the hig T offered a 
and to that extent both education and American ае substance, 0 ia 
basement. In its overemphasis upon method as oppose osed to solid е: 
dent need as opposed to social need, of experiment as ШО dm debase® 1 
the activity program has been responsible for this un 


ede 
of som E р 
The high schools have been coping with the case uh ш} 
merger of the best in the activity and traditional app iverse 45 do г 
we, the practitioners, do пог live іп а zoroastrian Lame of light ^ op 
fessor Melvin, who has conveniently lined all e [» t] 
Side and assigned his opponents to the forces of roblem of 002; g P 
methods does not help in the solution of this жр is the uni sj 
is my sincere opinion that, if this book is typic E schools, 220 
fessors who will have to catch up with the hig 
with them. 


JACK ESTRIN 
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gh schools are learning | 


aue 


ас ама 


I a iat eum 


; William Sloane 
00 N ТО POETRY. By Mark Van Doren 
prRoDUCT $3.00. | ; 
Associates, £ poetiy are (1) refresbment from уд (2) p 
The four x 5 ee on das ie e pa -— tha Беш 
ension, ‘cation to ideals (the good, y Я = 
ia and (4) Low eem with understanding and MES, 
Many people, una ia in less refined diversions. For them, as well as for 
vial seek these v ch, or write poetry—or wish they could—Mark „Мап 
those who ni ire It gives even the informed reader new insights 
panapo as do Lafcadio Hearn’s lectures „оп the appreciation of 
vty, eid by John Erskine, and the discussion of Milton’s poems in 
thie 's Milton. . р 
ке two parts—(1) Commentaries on thi 
(2) Anthology of four hundred British and American 
—the volume has appeal for the apostles of both the in 
sive schools of reading. In the commentaries, Van D 


tensive and exten- 
Oren analyzes and 
chats about old and new lyrics, with great artistry— 
priateness, His flair for i 


the gift of appro- 

nstruction, noted by Thomas Merton in The 

Seven-Storey Mountain, ignites page after page. The approach to poetry 

appreciation presented in the first part should be applied by the reader 
‚се range of poems offered in the anthology that follows. 

Youre withering for want of wondering, read this illuminating book 

and relight the fires in your blood, your brain, and your soul. 


RICHARD L. LOUGHLIN 


tty short poems, 
short lyric poems 


THAT B & 
Case for Public Hie А TOWN: 


in 
York; 1953 chapter by Roy E 


: It 91 
Auiring ^ 5 Offers, incide l 
tom an ; Шу, powerful " 
b i, ion ) PIRG mind to reject the сушр tO the ability о 
adm; . 
NS Nations іа 


Ms ir nposed by cus- 
trod, . 
la Oth haga Citizens Conc. (0 the volum 


pe е, Roy E. Larsen, Chairman 

tty oS Made сс ommission for the Public Schools, asserts that 
© this ther ge cir More Progress in public education di 

s deve tion of the Public education since 1900 than 


Country, Walter Hi 
Ment, p, hn be = Hines Page was a key figure 


Come an outstanding lawyer 
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and statesman, making his home in Massachusetts, Brew u Ki 1953) 
Carolina during the Reconstruction period when the public sh іа Non 
of the state was completely demoralized. In his maturity, Ра оо] System 
crusader for the cause of public education. The rebirth of the & Came 4 
in his view, completely dependent on the spread of public eq ощ, э, 
read profoundly the lesson of the relationship between the чл. He 
of a community and its educational system, and he saw EE р th 
community as an integrated unit could not afford the luxu Y that the 
and other evils attendant upon an educational system meant on} (en 
privileged. Moreover, to him, education was not a matter merely М Of the 
skills. Page would today be found with those who favor dis verbal 
hensive school, the school which includes in its basic curriculum е 
tional experience and training. Speaking of a mythical “school that oat 
a town,” he writes: 

"The school, you understand, is not a mere workshop, 
to learn a trade. It does not make carpenters of boys no 
Nor does it make Greek scholars or poets or musicians 
comes as near to making them the one thing as the other. It comes 45 near 
to making cooks and chemists and farmers as it comes to making scholars, 
For those high schools and colleges that teach only books and train only 
the mind and not the hands—they do not really make scholars as we 
used to suppose that they did. The utmost that they do is to teach the 
boy the rudiments of scholarship and the method of work by which, i 
he persist, he may some day become a scholar. This school does the same 
thing in scholarship, but it does also a corresponding thing in hand-work. 
The old kind of teachers simply fooled themselves and misled their pupils 
and the community when they assumed that their courses in Hsu m 
the like made scholars. And what a wasteful self-deception it ue 
Northwood, one boy may, if he persist, become a scholar; another a “ а 
wright, another a farmer; and so on. And it is found that by йана yo dl 
work also the pupils do better head-work as well. It simply pes jme 
the intellectual life and the way to useful occupations at the Гер" Ф 

For Page teaching was a “statecreative craft.” He conclu ri eis 
quent address to the young teachers of the State Normal v er all йе 
Georgia, in December, 1901, with these words that reflect att | 
years, the shining spirit of their author: " диф! 

“Happiest of men and women are you, then, who have S ave ій 
that none has had since the fathers of our Republic. For жее and! А 
cated yourselves to the most solemn high service of de рй m 
mute appeal of neglected children is to you the voice 0 “Ж 
privilege to lead them who have been forgotten thro Jop the w^ 
swinging doors of opportunity; and tbus you will pr qud yo ^ Jj 
neglected. resources of civilization. 1 feel honoured to appre mont! 
80 forth, not as workers for wages, but as rebuilders of thts 
on а broader foundation than the fathers laid.” 


MILTON Novak 





nor is it а place 
r cooks of girls, 
of them. But it 
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he Slow Learner—A Challenge to 
Traditional Practices | 


AN GOLDENBERG 


pr School 149, Brooklyn 


Junior 











f Samuel J. Tilden High School, in his 
s D rte Blow nti Challenge to Current | 
article enti HiGH Points, September, 1952, has proposed that 
MS de the value of the "new program" as it affects the 
| zum а LQ. is low. I would like to accept Mr. Blechman’s 
em to review not only the "new program" but Mr. Blech- 
man’s remarks as well. 
Iris stated that the “Life Adjustment" program has been insti- 
| tuted to cope with the problem of vast numbers of students in the 


Mr. Elias 


u Content to answer th th 
» owever, aware that the ] d chon ot personal] 
y re atter is true and 
marks to ај € readers of HIGH Po; тшшн оге I address 
CKS 
€ thesis th < ^VORY TO R. I 
Wn. T tejece 5. ас the “new d vocally 
: ee with equal vigor Gran debilitates the imagina. 
Traditional 6 intellectuag challenge сар е heritage of 
hs ' of thos wh p 1 the traditional sine “Gl only 
of берү Вес пр us the "ne Program” we gna ts 
as т) here is the =» аа th Ost elemen Without 
sat wA ife Adjustm Vidence that ould on techniques 
CATION la, blica; S an e Calton not 1 
Шр. Опа] anon that oniy 


U 
—— КСС eir are € попе" Win oe 
which is on file in libraries. Я Mis О сар, cut the “п archaic 5 е 


«o ^ 


ў istor $ 
р уа nce, an 
А ue of that tr diti , d 
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——!Ш6Н Popp V, 
reject any evaluation of the "new 
tradition. I reject the insinuation that Standards ba Of thy 
based. They have, in fact, been revised. © been ds 

It has been suggested that the "new program” ps. 
siderable headway in the 7th, 8th, and 9th years, ri made p 
this are varied. Our curriculum has be 


" Д еп broadened, wes for 
lowed greater latitude in the implementation of ate 


Ош cou, [Б 
study. It is true that our students need not be immed; rae |. 


ediatel 


for the ordeal of passing traditional Standardized ey 


But does this mean that we teach with no Standards, and fo 
values? Does this mean that we consciously debilitate the іар, 
tion of our students? 

The aims of “Life Adjustment” teaching do not differ appre 
ciably from those that have been cherished by all educators atal 
times. We do aim in our teachin 
American heritage, for a fund of 


g for an Appreciation of ow 
knowledge that will instill in 

our students a love for our culture 

point of variation, 


and our way of life. The majt 
and this has been suggested by our critics, s 
in method. ; iil 
Our approach is different because our philosophy is ide 
use our students are different, and because our socia 
is different. 


berd | 

The gentlemen who bemoan the fact that ge aln | 
students in the upper grades have necessitated a i their ivor 

of the curriculum, have not only locked and barr | 


i in the ct 
tower, but аге now busily engaged in stuffing paper in 


х 0-00 | 
z "wp: watering 
between the windows and sills. This is no mere 


: Ó eal h 
gentlemen, that you are witnessing; this 5 а s possible os! 
goodness hosing. This new approach to e ia 
because the curriculum has changed, is changing? 
even more. ells 5o 

You remind us that the new method == +, 
teacher-pupil cooperation is but a cheap 


loser 1005, 4? 
have been doing all along. You should take а 075 gil il 


fon; e od 
we are doing before making such observation. © < eth 


; ; e to yo 
Planning we engage in bears resemblanc 
in name, 


Hine ir rescat 
activities to present the efforts of their £ 
g 


Program" on they, [| 


) 


Wc 
tm f 


dyes os 


eio IO leoi 


MAE 


" 


ж-ке» reri 


m" 


; Wen when 


Te Р p 
rat 


rch p ug T 
Our students plan units of study, plan wi and 0? 1 


SPA MUR Alois eoe ai 


TRADITION 





0 " 
аиша! { evaluation. Yes, even that, and all with and 
rds 0 


| pans fidance of their teacher. They go further. They learn 


ith their teacher, through the group or 
got only £0 re iti they learn the rudiments of cooperat- 
mmittee as These things we prize as aims of education 
ing ee m worthy to be placed side by side with the knowl- 
d deem 
die of culture. 


there is nothing in our method that enables “а person 

vs vith himself ... nothing which recognizes that there is an 
тч as well as a society and that a person is not solely a 
mature of the community.” This is simply not true. Men are 
individuals by instinct. They have to be taught to live with their 


all our efforts toward making men 


nature already are? We do not ask 
astudent to rid himself of his Personality just because we urge him 


his classmates, nor de we intimate in 
жег that the worth of the individual is less important than 

to : . 
it mE To suggest that we do, is to accuse us of totali- 


ng and we, of Course, shall resist all i 
unwittingly made. a 


In the course of the argu. 


in school after the age of 
EW program” has been attacked 
dent of 


[es і Ог an article f 
us stie] 5 a ccatively? Yes, his cteative d 
vi Practica] 2PProach to the 
On. There jg time to write 
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OINTS 
poetry and short stories. There is time 


fo NEEDS 
acting. * play Writing and A 4 
Do the arching eyebrows question the truth of po 


claims? Where does the time come, during wits fei i 
place? The time comes from extensive and careful all this taky 
extended effort on the part of the teacher and fro planning ui 
ticipation on the part of students who for the n. ling a 
lives are experiencing a measure of adult responsibility е inde | 
to plan their own work. in helping | 
To those of you who are busy stuffing paper ; durs 
your crumbling barricade of traditional pas ee day 


jects through mi 
tional methods, the slogans of “student interests, need А, 
attitudes, and appreciations,” are no more than "auditory dey 


sions.” How could they sound differently to ears that are just nov | 


beginning to hear the faint rumblings of the educational quie | 


that started a full ten years ago? Why should these mean anythin 
to those who have taught the facts of history (seldom the wij) 
to students who, whether they were interested or not, halo. 
memorize them? Я ER 

To ask the student how he felt about it was heresy, ШЇ! 
criticism. Besides, what could he know and of what value vet | 


| 206, then I fully expect that the pla 


Ж 
his immature feelings on the matter. If, as you say, boys and gi 


in 
| paving th 


N fotu E 

RADITIO highest o 

pos TO” and and receive as much = i : =н їп- 

m 5 amen From those who y Drei 

al бш nd who learn only мее and plan our teach- 

tion 6281)» d less memory W єй 
a P rre The former do not suffer as a result 

at И 


class— 
pg ond tter in the same school—or even the same 
2 ee as much as they can absorb. 


both are g^ ners be removed from school be- 
"те suggestion the Т тена of teaching the normal 
quse of ues sterous. It is only since we have learned how to 
жп, ЖОГ ner that we have really begun to make our 
E ol normal and bright students more effective. I submit 
that is the great reluctance on the part of many high school 
teachers to learn the newer methods of teaching that has occa- 
sioned the remarks against having slow learners in school. ‘Their 
present methods do not work with slow learners. Their present 
sandards show these people as being incapable of learning. If 
casting out the slow learner is easier than changing standards and 


I n outlined in 
Ponts for doing the former will be mo seat 


re palatabl i 
wevet, think it wil] i d ч [гет school 


: the high school 
A hy willy! БО 1900, then th pee БП schools as were there in 
are old enough at 14 or 15 for serious piles. T sos PP Prey las change 5 ү rong indication that the nature of our 
not consult them on what they might be int fanning that ff at govern hi Raik e high school teachers and the s d 
studying? Or is this the phase of student-teacher p'a ии? | deir, a nen School study do Dot cha tandards 
propose never to try, for fear of learning J í Ponsors them, to reflect the needs of the society wh E 
i with theirs? -cudei f 1С 
We do ne think we delude ourselves pun) ж ен Я. ч sen i SCHOOLS 
lanning student needs and interests aS WE- ое jpg s] get Studen “ung the slow lear ONE. As for us, w 
pianning : k for more wotk, Я Ho E: Slow | ts, We have ner as wel as th ; We 
ject values. We know it makes daily lesson Р. | quf | by i Et by one ПО easy alternati e normal and 
and constant revision of our weekly and 4 ae doy? ё, + Nother Weeds d normal b ve. We shall teach th 
e : e е m i 7 S a 
зена prenne ашай of edt di Ga al vag eel ad, ana аже (е 
of study-hours spent in working e proved © ‚[ “шс of the = as well, and Чоп for each and 
class interests, needs, and abilities dents st) à at beet flexible t. Nene of the о E € &toup wil] 
are no mere delusions. — <a bright s The AT wed NA criticized eet each "- as we 
These things we do for n ing is differe enti? Б ыйкы type sta stressing sch arying needs. 
slow learners. With each, the plann die stress OD P юй | ag d advances S, even for € Scholarship, for main 
А ’ 5 1 e `> 
to each varies: the content ч et of knowled£ 1 ^ ridi Bod teachers keep Up with 
From those who can store up i resent th E tration р 
8 as being 
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unjust. We cannot rid ourselves 
as the high school teacher might. They are 


i aS cag 
have changed our methods of teaching in de an Кз tO stay id | 
less trying and more fruitful. at their s Jk 


We have not lessened our emphasis on 
standards where these were ае ы Ша їп er Teduced % 
our students. We think our broader aims of н a for 
we work harder to fulfill them, and we shall never be 
go back to being "lesson hearers” or “m e 
have learned to teach with greater variety of 
ourselves in the teaching of the subject a a ые a 
We welcome with pleasure any direct contradiction eet 
from any public forum where we can be given equal s E ч 
for reply. PACE ог time 

Our colleagues in the high schools are sometimes indiscree 
enough to remark to members of their classes who have frustrated 
their solemn efforts at effecting learning, “What did they teach 


you in the lower grades?” For those hapless and helpless boys and | 


girls who have been the butt of that embarrassing remark, letu 
say by way of conclusion: | 


We have taught them to handle numbers when num- 
bers had meaning for them. 
We have taught them to read when reading had mean- 
ing for them. 1 
We have taught them to live with their classmates 49 
their neighbors. Р й 
We have given them of our culture and via the 
tional subjects that best conveyed it. 
We have given each of them as much 4s each for. 
could absorb and then a measure more (0 1 cajol 
We have weaned them from childhood an adoles 
threatened, and humored them throug а 
сепѕе. 8: an 
We have taught them to think as individuals 
members of many groups. | 
We have done all this and been rather oe 
learner was bright, normal, or indifferent. ж 
kept him. We kept all of them—in classe 
are yet to Бе. 


10 


Apri} | 
1 1 4 
of our slow learn ë 933) 1 


hd we | 
a E 


ж МА Ё 
Шел ы F 
emory testers,” Ween м writes that 


| Lexpressed. 


sl 
e 
cessful wor £ 


to | 
sone | 


оюм $$ т ———— 


GE ТО ТКА have done. The question, gentlemen, is, 


(Н ask what we 
will you do?” 


A COMMENT 


b of bis reply to my article, Mr. Golden- 
Iy sbe third трга number of teachers share the views 


Тре many expressions of congratulation and agreement I have 


| игй, orally, by letter, and by telephone, from teachers in my 


oun school and in others, are ample confirmation of the accuracy 


| of Mr. Goldenberg’s observation in this respect. 


I feel therefore that the defense of the September article should 


] jede sor alone or even preferably by me, but also by those who 
| agree with me and who would like to see the beginnings of а 


practical alternative for some of our very slow students. Here may 


| bean opportunity to influence educational policy. 


Eras BLECHMAN Samuel J. Tilden H.S. 


——<»—— 


A PLEA FOR THE NOT-SO-sLOW LEARNER 


The Most j . 
{relish Since 707680106 part of the book (British and American 
mg ion by My’ У Eric Partridge and John W. Clark) is the 
in udes an el Ea : ark dealing with American English, which 
be ап public chapter on the deterioration of standards 
я, oun jl од education. He insists that a way must 
back }2 their abiliti for the abler students an opportunity to 
"ы the majority "' anc tO prevent them from being kept 

noe hope to E ea oes not want to learn and which 


—The New Yorker 
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The Slow Learner Always Ye Hest op , | 
SAMUEL SCHNEIDER With Yoy 

























MER Lue ooo 
yp SLOW LEAR imagination." He clearly reveals his contempt 


High School of Commerce bey debilitate de e slow learner when he writes, “Whose eyes 
units taught mmittee report on safety in the kitchen or the 
Casual comment by a few teachers on Mr. Blechmay Bu low over @ CO the other hand, he idolizes the intelligent 
tive article (in the September, 1952, issue) ind; 3 tov. ang in dating? On - : the dawning wonder of 
Indicare, factors hose “mind mirrors g 
touched some sore spots and evoked heaven-directed „8 № hy as one Whost 


prayers.* For prayers they seem to be, at least to this sent to his 
we are with a sea of young human beings iter, Here 


pourin 
parents and officialdom expecting us to gi ee 


| AND INTERVISITATION. Perhaps we 
ive th US, their KIND HEARTS RVIS P 

* ese Pupils à hi \ 

school education, and the best that Mr, Blechman й | 


judices in this matter. But I ven- 
e not aware of our prejudices in 

: i : man Can do ig oy Md made oF t that any who approach the slow learner problem 
Dc ч таш шолпы арз н build up dikes ibis | на revealed by the above quotations, are doomed to 
Even if our educational philosophy could justify such апы Ше No wonder sim rp. they seek — niga by call- 

it would take a major revolution in the thinking of millions d ing upon an out-of-school agency to solv P к 
Parents to accept the view that high school is only for the elec Ido not know how to soften our hearts toward the slow learner. 

who can comprehend "ideas, 


trends, and unifying conce | Perhaps it would be wise for us to visit those teachers in each 
Pupil is of less than normal intelligence and has teache | stool who ask to continue their experimentation with slow 
of fifteen years, he cannot, according to the article in | learners Those who love ki 


ds more than their own comfort are 
Brow in "learning, retention, or cumulative power." | tot frightened at the Prospect of a changing high school popula- 
Core curriculum and life adjustment educational programs att E ncouraged by the supervisors in charge 
summarily dismissed, principally on grounds that intelligent sw an intra-school basis, Such visits could 
dents are short-changed by the lack of standards and by the vague | of line f early and late in the school year. Maybe if those of us 
ness of evaluative criteria. The claimed inability of the slow learnt | i аа Could see а gang of adolescents who at the begin- 
to experience even a modicum of growth under such program | оа 010 could do no better than snarl at each other, learn 
gives the coup de grace to both schemes. Blechman f аце em & committee report on some topic of common im- 
In answer to these charges, let me say first that Mr. day-t0 | "ud be refle d might see a glow in these young eyes which 
offers no help whatsoever in meeting the immedaite dus E “ed in our own, 
problems of teaching the slow something they can ШЕЛ" 
creation of an out-of-school, work-guidance ped < аге we 0 
сап at best take many years just to get started, wha 
in the meantime? T 
Secondly, let us remind ourselves that, н - ‘symp jt 
succeed with a given group of pupils, must ha d virtue? ^r 
them, be able to like them with all their faults fu Jy slow 024 
genuinely desirous of helping them grow, Р m learning ee 
that growth may be. Mr. Blechman attacks : d tn опр 
life adjustment education as "so uninspired an 


pts.” If 1 
d the age 
question, 


кы Un THE TEACHER? 
0; üt the Possibility of helpi 

lletin, 1948, 
© Adolescent Perio. 


Some teachers are too 
ng the slow learner. The 
No. 6, entitled “Intellec- 


a reaches a 
fo d," makes the following 
l. The 
ы, ia Of both physical and intellectual 
we Of cipher ~, Slow Own very much until about the 
wth Stops at cc, 15 no evidence that intellectual 
at fifteen for the slow learner. 





is iy = абу 

, ropo А inten duals į . 

*The September, 1952, article by Elias --— at a telis ee ini duller Broup continue to grow 
students be permitted to leave school at the ар * age of eighteen as fast as, if 


12 
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HIGH POINTS 
not faster than, individuals in the hi 
merely start from a lower level, but 


the evi 
there that they can grow in intelleceal abili 


In short, we cannot eliminate the problem b д 


€ is all 


* 


the student. If we persist in this type of У Betting riq Of the 


appro 
difficulties in education, then society will e aie 


getting rid of the teacher. 


«~ 


GUIZOT ON EDUCATION 


"Neither does teaching include your whole career. To yo 


also, to a certain extent the state confides the disinterested cul. 
ture of letters, science, philosophy, history, of all branches of 
intellectual activity. You are not alone Charged to distribute, 
through instruction, the riches already acquired by the human 
mind: you are called to increase them. Those great literary and 
scientific works, that continued search after truth, which formerly 
occupied so many learned societies, so many illustrious € 
tions, today especially belong to you; you are om ally 
gather in this noble inheritance. In the midst of the рер, h 
increasing empire of special destinations and ia 5 
Characterizes our modern society, your particular оре a 
intellectual life, the pure love and free culture o donis, s 
knowledge. Their future conquests belong to your 


‚Тее 
well as the direction of those which they possess already d. 


. iri u 
are, I know not how many unknown glories ‚иш. y 
these, I feel assured, you will take possession ot . · | —-— 
"On the subject of education, every day brings to 48 
book or a fresh method.” и 
by Albert AA иш 


—Submitted 








labri 
gher Btou А 1933) 


: n 
nate the Proben p 


WE 
5 Чы ang 


Тһе Homework Problem 


DES 
NG ALLEN DO 
es High School 


__ tone of the future will undoubtedly view with some puz- 

ырш omework controversy spread through these pages for, 
етеш the months. Dr. McGill is a scholar eminent in his own 
Jo, these er eae chairman, a textbook writer, and a man of 
el -— ability. Dr. Orleans is a scholar eminent in his own 
E a experienced chairman, a textbook writer and a man of 
pt research ability. I know and admire both men very much, 
and I am certain that no one could seriously doubt the sincerity 
and worth of their work. 

Under the circumstances it is rather apparent that each is 
probably correct in his own field. It is only remarkable that no 


one has reached this obvious conclusion before. 
Actually, 


Are Method j А 
кеу E. i - їп Social Studies and in Mathematics? 
the teach: ~ *ayman to ave ; А ‘ 
mening of different мїн, ue s қ а еа 
ess catch-phrase "Teach chs example, remember the 
> deach children, not subjects.") Thus, 
E of them principal and super- 
Сади, Репогиу of "core" and "com. 
dilema, dues ae = others, whereas the baffled teachers of 
wi 
n піц „amazement, unable to see ho 
dg “ally, n е be applied to mathematics, v 
Чер РР Гоа сез, " : £ teachers are probably correct in their 
prec t eal Primanil, techniques work beautifully for 
betwee ECiation e Y with the development of attitudes, 
Seton lie, &monp рер "a Contributions, and the relationships 
ч) y tre, 5 к d aces the social studies, music appre- 
Pri v Probably Bex evelopment techniques (and home 
ith skills A. ential for those subjects which deal 


With knowledge which are to be applied 
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BH pates Pe 


Apri д: БНР — TENERE LESER 
by the student; e.g. mathematics, spelling, playing а; ® 1953) ү HOM nt but that regular differentiated assignm 
speaking a language. B an in; et, ace if achieven o kinds of assignments. No experiments were 

On the one hand, no one can learn to lay an ; = пег than м homework, however. 
through discussion techniques; on the other hand , tumen formed pu a that all the experiments performed were of 
become a good citizen by memorizing the Constitution De can a may conclu == е: insufficient in duration, scope, and control. 


This is not just speculation. In a very careful experi 
showed that there was a distinct difference in Ent Fuer 


th 
learning situation between (a) mathematics a Кеш! 


the indications with available evidence are that home- 


arn little or no value in the social studies but may have 
wot. І 













. : is 2 : ; tics. 

sciences, and (b) English, the humanities, and the socia] Pil definite value 1n mathema 

Discussing the new techniques and their application to marek What Shall We Do Now? 
tics, Butler states that— ema. 


ee 
е 


... efforts to teach mathematics through such blan: 
as the activity program, socialized mathematics and the 
core curriculum have not been very successful.” 

An illuminating article by Jansen, and the experimentation of | 
Mannheimer, have supported Professor Butler's remark. 

We may conclude that all available evidence seems to indicat | 
that the worth or lack of worth of any method in one subject does 
not necessarily predict its value in another subject. 


It is evident that definitive, conclusive experiementation is 
needed in social studies and in mathematics to establish or correct 
the tentative conclusions pointed to by the preliminary experi- 
ments in the literature. It behooves us, as experts in pedagogy, to 
keep an open mind about old and new techniques (including the 
homework problem). Just because a technique is new (core, com- 
mittee, по homework), we must not assume that it represents 
uniform progress in all fields. It may be true that it “works” for 
= field but not for another. We must keep in mind that the dis- 
к v M of e is relatively new in pedagogy and that the 
[€ bie in em well for centuries with the old sub- 
subjects, We аын шш will work well with the old 


Pa d 
k of the agitation of 


What is the Specific Evidence for or Against Homework? 


Dr. McGill was unable to find any controlled investigation, 
prior to his own, which showed definite evidence for or = 
homework. In his own experiment (p. 57), he states 


"- 8 а ‘ ] id not 
“The critical ratios obtained in the experiment did n 


e mathematics (and science, and 1 
ple is d ; ап an- 
, ‘ ; : was ue to th е 
furnish sufficient evidence to claim that one method ке who are aware di fm, brought to bear by pupils 
conclusively superior to tbe otber." wis ley, Studies an е P'easant new approach in the 
; homework group '. tarned in Core areas. The stud hni 
However, the remarkable feature is that the ч as this ex ing in о the lower 8tades and Study techniques formerly 
not superior to the non-homework group. So кз йк] studi iso, s Secondary school e opa in all subjects are lack- 
ment is concerned, therefore, it appears that in wie of time” t iş а 10 them to be iia a The skill and application 
under the conditions of the experiment, it was 2 that dies Pinion Step. 


assign homework. nd We 
The evidence in mathematics is also meager. Po "t , f 
working with matched groups in seven Lari cout) bet 
the homework group slightly (but not 515 ome 
arithmetic. Anderson found the homes. grade 19 
superior (but not significantly so) in an €!& algebra #0 И jl 
involving arithmetic. Schunert showed that da no 5 nif 
etry the amount of homework assigned ma 


è . Aat parents 

{ ent sub patents must be educated to und 

by ето is n ot ешге different techniques. ees 
: ea н. ul іп social studies and English, it should 

nah іе the m eie but let Parents understand that (in 

Pea ics beni evidence to the contrary) the teachers of 


үе 
to at re . . . 
ned homework is indis- 


larl i 
© Success of m niam 


16 


17 
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An Experiment on the Value of Ho 


SAMUEL SCHNEIDER тезе 
High School of Commerce ` 


Economics 12 was a single term class in re 
a total of 28 pupils. One of these was a ew tot With 
student with language difficulties; this pupil's д igs е 
cluded from the statistical summary. The class had ч ma " 
of 122 to 77. The median mid-term test mark for the di ge 
whole was 80, and the average mark was 78.92. The =, 255 as a 
for this class was 104. The class had the normal number of ea 
work assignments given in the normal way; i.e., the hom me 
assignment was put on the board in sentence form, epis 
and motivated. 

Economics 17 had no homework assignment of any kind, Th 
same text was used as in the other class. Lessons were conducted 
by means of intensive, developmental procedures and open book 


techniques. This class had 24 pupils with an LQ. range of 121 | 


to 72. The average LQ. was 102, and the median mid-term test 
mark was 82.5, while the average mark was 81.58. 

There was a greater difference between the average mid-term 
test marks than between the median mid-term test marks. The trs, 
of course, was the same, given at the same time and prepared by 
the department as the uniform mid-term for all economics class 


ic 17 
Economics 12 Бонни otk) 
Mid-term test marks (No ery 
Range зыкка ыыы 98-48 p 
Median ................ 80 81.58 
Cn tees 78.92 
LQ. Marks 12172 
Ranges ossis noms wee tt _ 132-62 102 
Average ............... 104 aha 
he same #07 
These two classes, then, had approximately t ured bY 


measured by the I.Q. No superiority in results as clas 


: E igned to €," дей 
mid-term test marks can statistically be 259187 ence pa Ж 
ше 


did no homework. Furthermore, the small з : meas s 
test marks is the result of the nature of 2 et as the se 
is not as greatly affected by extreme V9'" 
average measure would tend to be. 
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Го 


| proach to any phase of the le i i 
Ere Sson under consideration, and to 





MEwWORK арац 

ae - i long these lines on a larger scale 

rimentation along t a 

further expe 1 before the superiority of non-homework method: 

п ted. The most starlting conclusion, however, is 

could ee homework did not appreciably affect the class, at 
that the = as mid-term results reveal. | 

east 5 1 it was unlooked for, and it needs to be considered by 

жере" seriously. The entire question of homework is 

= f into sharp relief when we realize that in this experiment 

an no difference whether or not homework was given. Should 

шоно then continue to be given, or should some other, less 

traditional assignment be worked out? This problem is for the 

teaching staff and supervisors to consider. 


REACTIONS. From a qualitative point of view my reactions 
wete about as follows: 


1. The class without homework probably felt the subject was 
les important since it didn't have the traditional burden to bear. 
ne way to overcome this feeling is to motivate constantly the 


un кенйл indirectly reported to me were that the 
ale ge ap work much harder than others did who gave 
бы experience a definite sense of urgency with this 
3. There w 
k techni 45 greater Opportunity to use directed 

TE it ча in the class that had no iim = 
tonics с IS Possible to 


is fetish generally the teaching of eco- 


as 
o 
Nae P amities will роду of the traditional type, then 


: Present themselves for Breater student 
UE 
+ SCHNEIDER Н. S. of Co 

- S. of Commerce. 


«ә 


Frome STET 

Closer Ockmann nt ria Silver went on a slay ride." 
Use the Water tegen f the People wanted the baths 
—Exam Papers 
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An Experiment and a Sug 


. est 
for High-School Sports ченең Program 
ALFRED KUNITZ 
High School of Music and Art 
„ This fall we are trying something new at the H 


Music and Art in the organization and adminis ua Schoo! of 
varsity basketball program. We are experimenting ано of o 
of conducting a major part of our varsity basketbal dei 
co-curricular basis—the first time this has been attempted ; 
New York City school system. We have organized E in the 
physical-education class named the Varsity (Basketball) Che 
This class will function in the regular physical Cas 
of the.school, and credits will be granted to the 
This action will make the Varsity Class not oni 
curricular as well. 


Two pertinent pedagogical reasons underscored the wisdom of 


the experiment. The first of these reasons for moving the major f 
functions of the varsity basketball team into the hours between $ 
9 a.m. and 3 p.m. was the unavailability of the gym for varsiy | | 
practice until а late hour in the afternoon. Since our studens ff 
come from the five boroughs of New York City, we are nt? | 


neighborhood school, and it would not have been а es 
arrangement for all concerned to begin practice at the ВЕ. m 
Nevertheless, we wanted to field а team, and the co-curricu 
was our way of doing it. 


The second reason is a bit more difficult of definition. It s 


1 
that the Varsity Class is a practical way out E фи d 
dilemma. The idealist is one who, despite the ane etes 00 
bribery, corruption, and “cribbing” among varsity ^, 4 m 


k ional 
collegiate level, has a deep faith in the education 


ar wn 0 
values of competitive sports. But the idealist !5 A aye? i 


enough to know that the Four Horsemen © 


е à 
. Practices ! 
schoolboy sports—Overempbasis, Questionable di 


rac 
the morality of the youthful participant. To the Pl ied jJ 


then, a way must be found which on on accrue HO er 
educational and social advantages | “hich on the ° 
participant in competitive sports, and W 
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-education program | | 
participating pupil, E 
y co-curricular, bu EE 


j Prstige to the health teachers to the field 







gi? 
se 9 С, 
licity Seeking, and Commercialism—constantly PO" | je 


ar 
| in Y ' 
e hand will Y^ уер! | Pace орта 85 like the 


p SHORTS, E 
ШІН ме attack on schoolboy morality. The Varsity Class 
sil ош | те way out of this dilemma. m е 
appears © Iso a third reason, опе not primarily concerned wi 

A ЕПВ, but highly important to the teachers in the 
educations tak and physical education. It is the loss of ground 
feld of ea that we have experienced in recent years in the 
ужо world and its consequent effect on employment oppor- 


vjes in the field and on the vitality of the program itself. For 
tuni 


| dis development we in health and physical education have no one 


tp blame but ourselves. It is our lack of professional vision which 
ws permitted a physical-education program to grow up in the 
school system which has amputated from itself its most colorful 
and dynamic part, its interscholastic athletic program, a program 
that has caught public favor and strong financial support. It is 
dificult to understand why professionally we ever nurtured the 
growth of a program which had severed from itself its muscle, 


sinew, and vitality, as we have done thro h ; ; 
our interscholastic ugh the years in allowing 


teaching periods and 


and revive a fadin 
~ and physical-education program. ; 


З : is, not elective, A pupil has 
Wee » formation » tship, The usual mechanics then follow 
ч l applicants “ny Special class in a school, Most of the 
Mitteg, Abou тҮ Programmed to the class by the Program 


Itted to the class. There is 


Other classes in hysical 

mee 1 our physical- 

lar ions of ¢ е = or a week. These constitute the 
d Mg ^ 

Ctice sessions are e necessity arises, these co- 


augmented by extra-curricular 
21 
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——————— —— — HIGH POINTS jm 
workout. But it is the considere 


d opinion 
high-school basketball team nee " 


бс program as a means to revitalizing physical 
Wri is specific P 
ds more than four ter that = 


i ium? nts in 
p st НА dynamic educational medium? The argume 



























; { е sports program 
classroom periods a week for conditioning and trainin S fem | education 45 ~ зе are siiecident, Water бв — > mi a 
scholastic competition. If a school really wants to deed Ri ге pysicil education program 1S 
varsity basketball program, a team can eve ben е | —— 
xcu жей sessions a week. п get Along on а m there are practical and monetary oy pains = 
In our experiment most of our games wil] Continue t = js pushing for Point One that exl E Я x oe Es = 
оп an extracurricular basis. It is our hope, however E d pa р vOlV amable for many of us who are coache ensuing. 
arrange for one or two games which will be played 4 Able ty vonpensited additionally for coaching к СЕ 
school дау іп the manner of ап assembly Program taking’ the | we will have to make our choice of whet er the dog phy pa 
in the gym. i 8 Phe | education program) is to wag its tail (varsity sports) or the tail, 


the dog. Without question our professional future would hold 
preater promise if the former status were to prevail. 


d$ 


SIX-POINT PROGRAM. Thus far we have seen how th | 
Varsity Basketball Class has enabled us at Music and Art to fel 
an interscholastic team despite obstacles which might have ds. | 
couraged the attempt. In much the 


TRAINING IN RESPONSIBLE CITIZENSHIP. The argu- 
same way the Varsity Сіз | 
could be made to help us overcom 


ments in favor of Point Two are numerous and persuasive. 
e the previously mention | P ie pas == їп ТЕ а nee iw ap our 
problems that afflict interscholastic sports in the high schools. The | tical sina = =н: an mise тулкуна ана prac- 
way to a solution is a six-point program which has as its base te | | уш we have talked rg bi e сне Through the 
concept of the Varsity Class. Here is the program: Ё ental obiectines ое Спагастег development as one of the 

E 2 objectives of our program, We may or may not have 
Bl in the realization of our goals, At least, we in 
our own Seca have within our means a practical remedy for 
ing methods omings. Indeed, all of us in education, in our teach- 


апа in с 
Rental character ier Ontent, can do more to develop the funda- 


One: Revitalize the physical-education program by шсш 
ing into it the varsity or interscholastic sports program опа 
curricular basis, 


; jonl 
Two: Institute the Varsity Class as an available educit? | 


^ In our you le which makes f 
of per young people which makes for a finer 
opportunity. extension б d "Sonibili ип morally and emotionally. This trait is a sense 
Three: De-emphasize varsity sports (Моңа. ви 3 n do too muc for = © ability to assume responsibility. We sim- 
tournament competition based on the Varsity Class. of gol) к» themselves, “Г Pupils. We ought to begin to let them do 
Fourth: Extend competitive opportunities by means 


the field 
pats > M Particularly can we do this. Fundamentall 
i for the ase school Sports is, and should be, a recreative 
Mj of fun, tere ur Why should every detail and aspect of 
Ina €, and good fellowship be handed our young 


è tone. 
tournaments with the Varsity Class as their corner? gos 
{сша 
Five: Finance the Varsity Class type of poA 
entirety through the agency of the Board o TA 


| to её к 
Six: Assign а competent and парне pe "Division T 
Health Education Division or the High Scho 


Omplet 


iyi, € ducati “ПО nicely wrapped pack ? ; 
tg BE OF orp ONAL field at let Раскаве? Why shouldn't 


€ cgi ree izing an a =o еш these yougsters the 
: : an program. P i Net de 18 their own recreative activi- 
this phase of the physical-education prog - Р g” Ueber in xt icu pe Ponsibility that is not easily dupli- 
THE TAIL THAT WAGS THE DOG. Wh 


um. In sports we can do it, especially 
23 
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deavors. What better of ed 
children? = "2 


Cation ca 
NO CIRCUS ATMOSPHERE. Planks Three 
program can be considered in pack 


past, show that the varsity sports Program has to be 


and 
age form. Events, me к 
de. i 
atmosphere Surronn x 
ools. The sta 


Cational val 


Program even in the secondary sch f: players 

win are the important things. Edu ues ж. г and the 
There has been considerable talk about de-emphasis bir oi : 
ever seems to be done about it no 


- » Perhaps because there į 
Way to de-emphasize a thing that everybody wants even dd 
15 getting out of hand a bit. It will appear quite paradoxical to sup- 


gest an extension of tournament Competition as а way out of ow 
dilemma. 


More competition to curb over-emphasis? It is paradoxical bu | 
practical. The more in competition the merrier. This would puta | 


different complexion on the event, the player, and the coach. The 


others. 


How should we go about extending competitive сарн 
Utilize the Varsity Class as basic for the organization of dul 
tournaments. Organize two classes of competition, Ds voii 
Class B. Varsity Classes meeting three to five times а ea Class 
be required to participate in Class A competition. pei T nus 
meeting twice a week would have to enter Class e phy ® 
Teams in Class A tournaments would be гөр е rate El 
maximum number of games allowed a sport by If of the 0% 
tion Law. Class B schedules would be limited to fail have Ù 
ber of games played in A tournaments. A us tournait 
privilege of entering a team in either or both ad ment the РЗА, 
These competitions could supplement or comp "s ed compet 
which is now the only agency providing org? 
for the high schools. ge^ 
we and Six in the jat” 
THE WHEREWITHAL. eri nd ent and 20Р 
program do not require extensive dev 
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Te QE meo person at the helm, there ca 
interested ones will be playing, not watching, nor gue 


| шу confronting ph 





SPORTS ——— 4 a 
1GH sCHOOL se clear. If varsity sports are to be conducted 
ake te is—with the possible exception of the games 
pm ocusticular basis t of the physical-education program, 
i a are made ап im they shouldn't be financed by the 
A . е 
hen there Б ПО з= saved on fees to coaches for practice 
Board of Жы теней to this purpose. As with supplies for 
sessions a ducation classes, supplies needed for Varsity 
regular m be listed in the requisition book or ie eie 
- imi ld be set on the uniforms an 
i schools. Limits cou. 
- n might order; nevertheless these supplies would be 
salable to a school without cost. For after-school games, both 
oficials and coaches would be paid from funds allocated for this 
purpose by the Board. But for any games that are being contested 
on co-curricular time there is no reason why the teacher-coaches 


| ofthe contesting teams couldn't also officiate the game. And finally 


the need for the right person to direct this program is obvious. It 
would be new. Educational and administration standards would 
have to be set up. The administrator would have to know sports, 
bea good organizer, have vision, and be a fine executive. With this 

| n be little doubt that the 
Point program can ameliorate many of the problems 


"n. nysical education in its efforts to serve the city's 
ynamic and worth while educational instrument. 


Suggested six. 


——d$——— 


De it; 5 used for i 
At it found © ‚4 total of 14 denot . Besi i 
већег the БЕ 13 different spellings combined vix ae 
P can be Pronounced in 9 different ways, 


ЫРУ 9 Sounds for the Letter Р 
Шш P co( rps) 
№) е O( rps r 
“spy ati n eae s 
Pee, To Psh) aw sh 
$ ы р naded. оо (pt)omaine t 
ш SEEGAY 


ЈН. 259, Brooklyn 
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Semantics and the Law Tex} 


1. DAVID SATLOW 
Thomas Jefferson High School 


When it was decided that the content of b 
valuable as to warrant placement in the high advo aW was & 
studies, it was quite proper that the learned profes го 

me the authors of the first high school texts 1078 
natural that a subject as dynamic and changing as the | 
require technical competence and research abilities E. Would 
possessed by the college lecturers, and the textbooks wi ate 
these professors reflected sound scholarship and Wide rese. 

The early attempts at a one-term condensation of the three-year 
professional law school course were couched in the language om 
ployed at the institutions of higher learning. In 


: Е addition, the 
presentation was in terms of an extremely Compartmentalized 
logical, topical arrangement, one which failed to take into со 


sideration the principles of learning for high school youth, 


book. 


USiness | 


In recent years, the trend in syllabus development has been w | | 
emphasize the psychological approach in preference to the logical $ 


organization of subject matter and to eliminate the professional 


law school jargon. In lieu of the pseudo-objective of producing P 


amateur lawyers, the aim is now that of developing аш, үн 
are aware of their rights and obligations in a democratic si 
Toward the realization of this objective, the чабор is s 
on to play a most significant role. Unfortunately, _ P Pere 
representative law textbooks reveals an educationa ede 
the broad outlines of the syllabus and the content sida 
which is largely attributable to a lack of appreciation 
tics of law. "T 


:« quite prope b. 
Each subject area has its own language. It is quite P' dnt 


jals 

practitioner of the legal profession to read bject mano 
studded with technical terms. However, when T becomes imp 
to be taught to immature high school ms eh possi le - 
tive that language difficulties be reduced whe M 200, 

What аге some of these difficulties? At ier one me jt 
fronted with words and expressions ul terms 2 coo 
daily usage and another in the guise of tec meaning ЇЇ in 
Then we find words which have the pesi which €? 
text that they have in ordinary usage, WO 
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Fay Dos 
XtS, Tt shoul Ё 


cha 
: correct Of at! 
as Only | 110! 


the Pee experiences of our high school pupils. We shall 
dy 


) ; f these types briefly. 
еп by р examine each ы 


he is confronted with t 
of limitations does not 
fo pay the balance is revived 
tionary research is required i 


an we 
© thigh sch 


Ё “tion 





LAW TEXTBOOK 

NTICS AND T terms, but merely facilitating i] pim 

considered pier] concepts. Unfortunately, some of the n ^ 
]p convey ega der this category does not facilitate un o. 

ch fall t of pupils, but rather impedes understanding. 

ding on the P further aggravated by the incorporation of 

ic legalistic English into the textbooks and by 


n of technical terms which are alien to the every- 


The problem 


Linguistic Obstacles 


Language difficulties impede the learning of law. Time is of the 


esence, and there simply is not enough time at the command of 
the average teacher of business law to teach concurrently com- 
prehension both of the English language and of legal concepts. 


The pupil’s path is obstructed with unnecessary hurdles when 
extbook passages that assert, “The Statute 
extinguish tbe debt,” or “The obligation 
as though it were a new debt” Dic- 
= e n order to understand the definition 
ma 4*1 0f God is one that occurs without the interposition of 
man agency,” 
feaso 
ool t 


ollowin 
Party with hà 


nably expect the average commercial-course pupil 
О understand th 


е language and the law involved in 


м ame: 
ord Combination, “If one party clothes a wrong 
e Possession and use 


Фаш s of property, and thus with the 
| toate of 00 dispose of it b 
q Possession 


ti y sale, the first party may be 


eto the pr Operty if the second party, who has the 


s і е goods 


Г J sel і 
NL a lowing: rp, 2 27е to а bona fide purchaser”? 


© Contract If е misrepresentation is material when it 
' Hh Without the misrepresentation, the trans- 


een consummated, the misrepresentation, 
те, materia]. 


› 16 expression “z 
bs Meaningless, for 


ЫЛ Mn i ve b 


о disaffirm a contract is to 
they still do not know what 


the , 
in the Classics m 


а ake a serious effort to modernize the 
3 “ting of th Context wit 


Out marring the style or impairing the 


©. et our high school textbooks in law still 
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THIGH Points 


speak of answering for the debt, default or Miscarriag e of 
having a memorandum In writing signed Ьу, "s "s оф, 
charged, giving something in earnest to bind th x 


Ую 1 
а eb r KEE 
goods unconditionally appropriated to the Contract, F ae having 
dominion over goods offered! Apparently A 


the evolu: 
English language has had very little to offer tothe aut 
law textbooks. Of oy, 
Language which is basic to an understan 
cannot be dispensed with, but language 
merely because judges, legislators, college 


have employed it in their pronouncements has 


ding of legal bring; 
fici) 

which appears in va 

Professors, and lawyer 


no place ing E 
secondary school textbook. One would hardly claim that the ly | 


textbook is intended to serve the purpose of a dictionary project! 

Attention to the very pronunciation of traditional law terms is 
time-consuming; the teacher of experience recognizes at once that 
part of the total classroom time is taken up in 


teaching and cor- 
recting pronunciation of such words as assign 
signor, consignee, executory, duress, antictpatory breach, chattel, 


lien, quasi-contract, revocation, irrevocable, personalty, realty, | 


uni 
usury, executor, and rescind. When we get to such terms as 


Blagg hi, Б 
lateral, fungible, parole, devisee, intestate, ават, „оода i E 
and nuncupative, the question arises, can business la 1 


А 4 

without technical terminology? We are obliged 1m m М 
hypothesis that certain technical terms аге basic, 
agree on the optimum number of such terms. B 

If a choice is to be made between Jegalese ehe de of jeg 
will pardon the coinage of the term) € - E contended ib! 
tights and obligations, which is to prevail: ы oh omn imp 
knowledge of legal rights and obligations is qm pet se al 
for the pupil than a knowledge of Бене the study of Ja 
those terms which are of necessity M al | others sho ad 
the high school level should be retained; With ий i 
replaced by every-day English expressions. gs ould 7 


р У arnin 
language obstacles, increased functional le 


sions o 
Incorrect or Obsolete Expres parras p 
mor ^y 


implied 
Must books continue referring to the zd In the " Kr 
food sold for human consumption is fit +0 runneth 


man 
at some “time whereof the memory of 
28 
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Of, assignee, con 


f 





00K 
4urics AND THE LAW pn 
М. 


i ion and others have 
started using the expression ve 
” pen ан Rules governing proper word de sr oy 
ard ч Lace voice is in order; yet how many in 
te that the 


"hat the food should be fit to be eaten? 
cate 


ish is found in the legal prin- 
Another, ym pel ee or implied." “aie in 
ciple that З cao | express was used instead of expressed, and 
the dim р asses "froze" the word into the law books. We 
rà an Fa the books informing pupils that “an offer must be 
са. definite.” Why the superfluity? Can there be an offer 
which is clear but not definite, or one which is definite and not 
dear? Yet the textbook writers continue using 
generation after generation. 


The books still speak of a contract for the sale of goods, wares, 
and merchandise. Why this redundancy? 

The dictionary acknowledges that the noun necessary is an 
obsolete dialectical term when used to refer “to a thing that can- 
not be “In economics, the more modern term 
necessity has found its 


lace, but the 1 i 
being responsible тепн 200К Still speaks of 


: e for ther " 
nished them, easonable value of necessaries 


the expression 


ens dad an “infant.” While the 
зе | sks eet оре under a desig 7 
D 2 babe in ашы Still use the term whi 
Re more ; : 
sor ba e itin of archaic words should suffice. Our 
vic аз to pre tds vendor and vendee very glibly. Are these 
Dy le m эб. textual space i 
a 


? Pupils are quite familiar 
ТЫЛЫ те NOt necessarily with 


vendor and vendee. 
: these words help in the fuller understanding 
Enoy 
Dut Vend "i teacher can 


tal years ago, and from 

A rs of the two terms, vendor and 
motivation ? 

Ore Profitably С necessary? Cannot the 


ward a functional Study of law 
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——————————————— HIGH POINT: 
as a means of education for wise co 
citizenship? 


nsumption and fol ing id 1 

Bn: 
The use of archaic words beclouds understand; 1 
spent in explaining these words in terms of modern E е time 
be more profitably devoted to the application of Je A lis ch 
to everyday life situations. 8 Principle | 


The Latin in the Шай 


The academic stereotype that the use of foreign ^ i 
evidences scholarship has not as yet been fully exploded. Mo 4 
progress has been made in recent years in the selection of um | 
and in expressing it in language suitable for high school pupil, E 
This is commendable. However, there is still much to be desired _ 
While such expressions as res adjudicata, res ipsa loquitor, т; 
gestae, nudum pactum, action in Possession, action in tem, | 
corpus delicti, per stirpes, chose in possession, and chose in action | 
have been largely eliminated from high school texts, one still finds | 
the survival of the classical tradition in the form of the following | 
expressions: del credere, caveat emptor, caveat venditur, start | 
decisis, ultra vires, agistor, lis pendens, indicia of ownership ù Ẹ 
facto, de jure, laches, scienter, acceptor supra protest, one 
tum, emblements, champerty, causa mortis, inter vivos, ere 
trust, respondeat superior, quantum meruit, and quantum <r а 
The list can easily be increased, but there is по need ves inn 
the reader's time unduly. When one considers the pen 2 
background in Latin, one wonders whether any җе» Cann 
by hurling such legalistic weapons at the textboo s | ped Vi 4 

К be develo " 
many of the concepts behind these expressions be bla 0 
out recourse to words that are generally semantic 
commercial course pupils? 





























The Task Ahead 


; 
If the newer objectives of business law are ч am us 
books must be rewritten. The writer of a © istic Ha 
scholar, but not every scholar possesses the P perience ? ри? 
quired of the author. Those who have had a Јапон, н p 
ing youth will recognize the pitfalls yc of the 
beyond the comprehension of our pupils. 
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p THE LAW TEXTBOOK 


sM antic - : о of the business law textbook should be that 


tin А 
ciples 2 pho ee be so busy learning the language that he 


T 
n "ат the law. 


THE LETTER F 


The letter f is used for a total of 6 denotations. Spelled alone it accounts 


for 2 different sounds. It is found in 4 different spellings combined with 
other leters. Altogether the letter f can be pronounced in 2 different ways. 


2 Sounds for the Letter F 
be(f) f o(f) v 
THE LETTER O 
The letter o is used for a total of 82 denotations. Spell it appears 
d eas sounds. It is found in 42 different ойшы ошен. 
ferent ways, rs. Altogether the letter о can be pronounced in 20 di- 
it 20 Sounds for the Letter O 
semi- , 
bdl(o)t igi d aw | mign(o)nette syllabic yi 
(озеп short o 8(а0)1 long а 
(р long o jest pem e 
Semi. ph(oe) nix ong e 
ch харын qah р 
"пу Short u ‘i tt(om) m 
(0) ie w Pris(on) n 
(0) г Syllabic wy еп) (oy) diphthong oi 
Syllabic yaw f(ou)nd rounded ow 
А Semi-rour deg cens(or) г 
С засу 


J-HS. 259, Brooklyn 
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An Audio-Visual Program for 


N 

SAMUEL P. ROBBINS OW York City 
Bayside High School 

If I were to ask any group of New York City teach 
anywhere how many had had more than just a few Pie Assemb] 
their attempts to make use of audio-visual aids, I be 
by a forest of hands. , be 

Where does the trouble lie? 

The answer, first and foremost, I think, is i 
lem. It seems to me that one good way to s 


DS in 
Sreeteq 


п the budget Prob. 


um u 
is as follows: a Problem 
Annual Audio-Visual Expenditures Pep Pupil 
State of California $2.00 


City of New York 0.33 

Some may object that this is an unfair comparison. For one 
thing, they may say, the California expenditure is accounted for 
partly by the greater expense required in its rural 
are cities in California that spend more than $2 
year. There are cities throughout the country that do too. Newark, 
N. J., spends about $3.00 per pupil per year. While many cities 
are spending 30 cents or 50 cents, there are cities like Westport, 
Conn., spending over $4.00 per pupil per year. Thus, I think the 
comparison with California is fair not only because of these га 
siderations but because І am comparing two areas noted “i a 
progressive school systems. New York City, as far as M 
with the best in education, at least in the audio-visual sphere 
missed the boat. 


nditurt 
SHORTCOMINGS. Some may object that money P ү 
comparisons do not always indicate relative = = 
This may be true, although by and large, money RÀ Jess 000, 
items as better teacher salaries, better v a aepo tail for 
load leads to better education. Certainly no fan тосор v 
with the Board of Education's Bureau of Visua 


3 f. We 
its thoroughly devoted, efficient, hard-working 52 amas P^ 


M орг 
call the quality of New York City’s audio-visual prog 
as it might be when these things are true: 


1. A teacher who wants to use a film 1n 


{ г 
has an uphill fight to find out where it can be P 
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areas. Yet there | 


.00 per pupil per P - 3. А teacher who wants his 





00 
с of oW v 
mos cured gp 


ave him or her of the petty details of getting the = 
ро will relieve agency so that the teacher's energies can 
fom e pro Dun Many school systems maintain central film 
devoted to —— 3 City has none. Some of our city's schools are 
libraries; ША film libraries of their own but these are usually 
beginning ll adequate to the broad needs of a modern school. 
any and ie tated that with present budgets schools can get 
И е next ten years to expand these libraries very much. 


2, A teacher who wants a projector has an uphill fight to get 
one and/or to get one when desired and/or to have it made avail- 
able in so convenient a way that large quantites of time and effort 
are not required to set it up for a showing. The use of pupil pro- 
jection squads is growing but there is not sufficient teacher-time 
allotment nor sufficient equipment nor sufficient repair and main- 
tenance facilities to make these squads work tight. 


s or sets of phonograph гес 


Ccasionally issued. чч 1948. Mimeographed 
е 


Pies of the complete list 


Procurable only with the greatest of 
id. 
Show у acher wy о desi 
project “sites the pr i i i 
as ае mares .- Proper environment in 
ctl for his rials finds it impossible to which to 


ГР &et room-darkeni 
" electrica] e classroom and/or cannot command ai 
site tight н" in а classroom in ап older building, A 
ite, e of a Specia on has been taken in some schools etn h 
With man ne cian toom, but use of this is бу 
е$. 


is the à > 
Dext ten. y LM 1 


г " 
"Year period: Propose the following 
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= — — HIGH Ponts 
1. A minimum of $1.50 per pupil 
requirement. 


2. Establishment of five central Teac 
each borough, each containing a film 
films to every thousand pupils in the bo 
aids and teaching materials would be c 


b 
Рег year asa basi 
ic bu 
шщ 
hing Aids Ce 
library in Aes One fr 
audio. 
d too of RIS 
to each Cen 
| Schools, 
Á. Maintenance and repair of the expensive, delic 
and other equipment to be centralized in Speciall 


itculate 
3. A truck delivery service attached 
films and other materials to requesting 


a 


5. The Bureau of Visual Instruction to become 50 
ministrative agency, engaged in overall planning, 
and research activities. With its primary role that 
it should be freed of the hundreds of petty service 


Organization, 
of leadership, 


Teaching Aids Centers. 


6. Establishment at each school with a minimum 2,500 pupil | ч 


enrolment of a full-time Visual Aids Laboratory Assistant to rua 
projection squads, do elementary servicing of equipment, rx 
teaching materials librarian for school-owned materials, "e ia 
tain contact with the Borough Teaching Aids Center A e 
materials. Part-time personnel should be provided at 
smaller enrolment. 


; cil as 
7. Establishment at every school of a Visual Aids mi schools 
policy-making body and a liaison agent рне, Center, 0 
teachers, the Visual Aids Lab Assistant, the Boroug 

the city-wide Bureau of Visual Instruction. js n 


; ]mstt 

8. Gradual building of school libraries of m de ers pr 
other teaching materials based on materials n фей nl 
familiar with and begin to use frequently са, ulii ET 
with these materials through the Borough ers to the HC 
might be possible to limit the Borough I Га? шаг i? 
of films of peripheral popularity, provision repait of P 
teacher previews, and the maintenance ап 
and other a-v equipment. 
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til, 1953) 1 
d J 


tough. Other ч OF f, | 


ter to deliver | 


te projector 
trai à 
sonnel maintained at each Training Aids Center, Y nee | 


lely an аф. — 


responsibilities Pe 
it now has. All service responsibilities should be provided by the | 





; iling-track drapes and a fixed screen in 
lation of er l possible. Along with this, there 


rojecti arm 
s where й а motion picture pro- 
aT a minimum of one 16-mm. soun р р 


and three filmstrip projectors per floor. 
pnt 


IONS. I believe this program will solve 
pOssiBLE — problems and clear the way for sound in- 
most d the young giant of modern communications into 
ae d body of good teaching practice. | 

1 imagine the greatest objection to this program might come 
from some who would object to spending money for personnel. 
Awaste, they would say—let’s spend the precious money on equip- 
ment and materials! I submit that their program would waste 
money, not mine. To buy materials that no one knows about and 
few have a chance to use is a vicious waste. To buy projectors 
and other equipment and be unable to keep them in repair or use 
them effectively is also a vicious waste. School systems all over 


d € = wie a hard lesson that New York City must 
n too: 1f sufficient administrati i i ; 
ibm atte Inistrative machinery is not provided for 


g. Intl 


wou 30 per pupil 
10: begin to Provide sth chal teen T 
SO can be ha f rant ttuck delivery is a waste of money when 
e Us. mails for delivery. But the expense 
iar $5 in a large crowded area like New 
uld make jt “qual to or less than the expense for postage 
+ Possible to utilize each film many more times. 


Ste — > 
lego | ipsi City of Rochester and the County of 
action, O CXamples—are using truck delivery 


9f a vi š ; 
кюле Severa] е Aids Laboratory Assistant is not new. 
М rete this hi Ons already Serving in our New York City 
Vide fe ago, Kin е. These were provided for in the budget a 
t in the a pa succeeding years to have more pro- 
"Bet have met with failure. Along with its 
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values for the above program, provision of such Pri 1953) 1 


help to meet the reasonable desires expressed 
social studies teachers' organizations and others 
for provision of Laboratory Assistants in scho 
than sicence teachers. 

Ceiling track drapes will not complete 
air control problem, but go much farther toward a solur 
anything else available. See recommendations just = aM than 
sion of Audio-Visual Instruction of the NEA, РЬ €d by Divi. 


for the Use of Audio-Visual Materials—No, 1, Сата 


in ont 
ols to Service ed 


ly solve the lightan 


HASTEN THE DAY! A member of the 
lature who helped materially to get appropr 
audio-visual program had this to say abou 
visual education: “School board members, 
parents and all who believe that the fut 


California State Legi 

iations for Californias 
t the future of audio 
administrators, teachers, 
ure of America is bound 


up in the kind of educational opportunity offered to {тети _ 
future citizens, should not be satisfied until the projection screm о 
is as much an acepted part of our classroom furniture as isthe | 
blackboard. When the classroom teacher can turn to a тойт — 


picutre, a slide, or a recording as casually as picking up a piece of 
chalk to illustrate ber lesson, then it can be said that education i 
taking full advantage of modern methods.” aa 
The day when this is possible has not dawned yet in "Ес 
or anywhere alse in the country. Let us hasten that dy in 
York City by boldly tackling the audio-visual program: 


AN APOLOGY FOR IDLERS 


жй 
ion, I am 506! у 
If you look back on your own education, try that Y 
not E the full, vivid, мни hours c т? а 
regret you would rather cancel some lack-lus 
sleep and waking in the class. ;, goin 
—Robert Lows 
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for anys жо 3 


Films of Special Interest 


CHECKLIST OF SOME NEW FILMS 


tion pictures reviewed for teachers by the film 
(Excep sional өе of the School and Theater Committee; 


day C. Association of Teachers of English) 


»., Is Done (Burstyn release) —An excellent French film 
Justice Us he question of whether justice i done by any human 
which ч of turning the courtroom spotlight away from the 
ии їп а murder trial and upon the jurors—upon the per- 
= involvements, temperaments, and beliefs which determine 
their judgments—is not a new one. It has been used, for instance, 
to make a smooth British 'tec yarn called Verdict of Twelve. 


But Justice Is Done is not as smooth as all that. It is an adult 
drama of motive, directed by André Cayatte, and written by 
Charles Spaak, who was also instrumental in creating the screen 


plays Grand Illusion and Carnival in Flanders. Spaak recently 


remarked, “I don’t like subjects where good struggles against evil 
and where heroes strugg 


le to triumph over villains . . . I find 

in mote and more liking stories in which men of good will 
(ui Бапа in difficulties beyond them.” In this spirit Spaak 
me E eo a superb cast which includes Valentine Tessier, 
cated charac, eres, Noel Roquevert and Jean Debucourt) has 
ie t sis ers who Sidestep the obvious, sometimes just in 
ys ч unfailing intellectual Suspense. They do the un- 

ей, given ла (one agrees afterward) was entirely to be 
Waiting for Kies * postulates Justice Is Done has been worth 
On t 250, when it won the Grand Prize at Venice. 


the Same h; : " 

(à Street = ры. when it opened at the Trans-Lux 
a. 

Майа movie short, ap was another Burstyn release, the 


laesaerts ah: о Picasso. Written and directed by 
W USt 
v In his e E t documentary shows you Picasso at 
Paints on a ile allauris, He dips his brush in opaque white 
ane he йа, Plexiglass placed between himself and the 
throug Bo 4 Which the drawing of a bull proceeds from 
We em lite ^. Stages Of abstraction to a “Picasso” —you 
Ould,» erally bef , , , . 
a nt ` Ore your nose, It is quite an experience; 


eta handy for Тар thee had been a pane of plexiglass and 


-minute 
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T HI rong n. 


The Story of Mandy (Universal-Internar: 219; 
member the litle girl in The Man in the Vind You 
Alec Guinness’ accomplice and pointed “T'has кө. in 
suers? That was Mandy Miller, one of йы. to hi N 
actresses who have only to look into the lens. to S Veneri 
this new British film from Alexander Mackendrick loquent, In 
Studios, who are usually associated with comedy M ing 
poignant as a deaf child who is taught to speak, She ay i Very 
Jack Hawkins, playing a fine gruff teacher With a green as y 
children in special need of understanding. She Bets ve mir for 
from a subsidiary plot, B.B.C. soap-opera, about her s € help 
understandings, a threatened divorce Suit, etc. But you "E 
mind sixpence-worth of shoddy; there is too muc ess 


h of | _ 
article in the scenes involving the training of the qua Т. 


child, 


Moulin Rouge (United Artists) —We don't know when, talk. 
ing about mixtures, we've seen more that is superb and more that 


is silly in the same film. Thanks to John Huston and his color 


consultant, Eliot Elisofon, and to all the other craftsmen involved 
in the production, saving only the scriptwriter, Moulin Rouge is 
riches for the eye. This is the way Paris looked to Toulous 
Lautrec. This is the way the posters and the drawings looked, s 
truly as most of us will ever see them. There has been no = 
use color more subtly. A period has been re-created, very => 
ingly. Is it too much to ask, then, that such an enormously рер › 
richly decorative film biography of an artist also make sens? 


js a0 
The “story” of Lautrec’s life, according to nan S 
over-simplified version, tediously told, of a nove Passing ? 
Mure which was already over-glamourized. It 1s em d infanti 
note, in a film made by John Huston, such Bulle of Parisi 
as the use of a foreign accent in the conn as the revel 
speaking to other Parisians in Paris; such "directio of freaks й 
tion of Lautrec’s artist-contemporaries as а m disillusion 
café table; such "insight" as the emphasis u P in the a al 
episode with a cocotte as the pivotal experien 1 t is Ба. 
one of the most complex artists who ever live and never © 
Ferrer's fault that he merely looks like Lautrec, 
the heart or mind of the man. 
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nt 

JAL INTERE 

jus OF SPEC and all of them so hard at work, and poor 

watching = such a bore, we remembered Armado saying, 
ning 1 


ше J Lo st А : 
D stt La coni beat not tbe bones of tbe buried; wben 
шее 


а as а man. _ , à 
е йай) promised to lend us his copy of Gerstle 
A frien 


d “Toulouse-Lautrec” (Knopf, 1938). We'd like to know 
Mack $ 
Lautrec. 


дитн M. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High School 


——Ky 


BONERS FROM MIDTERM EXAMINATIONS 


L. The hostess induced him to perpetrate a duet. 

2. I read O'Neill's play “Moaning Becomes Electra.” 

3. He went to the funeral of his diseased ant. 

4. The Sordid [base 

5. The Only bad re 
legs, both of 


] of the lamp was smooth, 


Sults of the picnic were two tch 
which have no Ре 


Ww disappeared. 


` 216 marri 5 
7. She 55° ceremony is а great act of chastisement, 
Wept for a few minue ts 
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Education in the News 


"А dwarf on a giant’s shoulders sees farther of the; 
wo,” 


Educational ferment occurs under certain cir 


1. When the devotees of a new 
with election campaign heat, and a d 
attrition of the breeches of more v 


2. When said Jes venerables 
defend their bastions. 


h cumstances 
p ilosoph ebun; 
ash of жоюы "Шеп, and 


jeu 
enerable Pedagogues ©? ч 


gather pitchforks and Pfepare y 


When I was a very young pupil, life in the School system 
placid—looking back at least—Aand it seemed that everybody I 
everybody like a brother. My kindergarten was ablaze with tin. 
seled glory and aglow with goodness. And all was Ё 


or the best in 
this best of all . . . etc., etc. Yet there was ferment to spare in those 
halcyon days. Indeed, our first superintendent, W. H. Maxwell, 


was churning up a bit of froth before I was born with temas 


sufficiently forthright to hasten the fermentation process. In 1905 
this is what he said: 


During tbe last quarter of a century, a great move- 
ment for tbe reform of tbe elementary curriculum bas 
been gathering strength ... At various times during 
the past ten or fifteen years, and particularly during is 
past year, reactionary voices have been ap Mui 
against tbe new education and in favor of the о . r М 
were to be expected. Reactions follow inevitab үш 
wake of every reform, political or social. 


|} over will look more an 


THE NEWS ——————————— 
: nsible criticism of existing programs as = ae 
irres Perspective makes it possible to evaluate 
are lishments which have taken us 
Ins for hose positive accomp а күйү 
2 ure t Equally, and without sweetmeats, although wi 
ut of darkness, leness of the bulldozer, we should be ever ready 
out the wr off a festering situation. In all cases, however, we 
nale de ng out the baby with the bathwater. As Pope 

га 
mi poni lifted scal 

„ Tustice, with ber lifted scale, | 
шүк nice balance truth with good she weighs, 


And solid pudding against empty praise. 


Thus, while the burdens of the school increase—it does seem 
that all problems of humanity are to be solved by teachers— 
administrators themselves have come to realize that the classroom 
teacher, as a contributing member and not as a vestigial remnant, 
isthe key to the solution of many of our problems. Indeed, in 
varying degree, there is promise that administrators the country 

d more for guidance from the teacher. 
And so I turn to the green tall blades of timothy from out Wis- 
ж а. nd result of the {ег i 
ESchools in $^ 12528 1953. Mr. Ernest С. Lake, Superintendent 


of Schools in Racine, Wi in, i i 
6, Wisconsin, in an article, " : ; 
i School ve deus e ч The New ТООК! 
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ven atch. It As to th à; 
Peace is like the grass in your neighbor's — F us to the А е Changing Emphasis _ 
or seems, more redolent and savory just over t ke was | ` Management 
starry-eyed yesterday, or long ago, or some р bons rd for Buarantecing Г? bat come to accept the need 
derful. Actually, each step forward bore the scars 0 » B bertain ing to н ам employees а voice in matters 
bloody Armageddons. ong] ferment v8 salary, contractual hi welfare, Problems of 
h han our share of education е2 | and simila · "ations, work load, grievances, 
We have more than dents are OP" ш relations), 
and probably many present-day high school stude? his reason ^ foin bis m tps all have become matters of 
this, as we may not have been in the 20's. It 1s юг ould be V E А the Executive D a fon the exclusive concern of 
íi А п ; E . ап, 1 
any indication of nectar oozing out of ferme ibid L Schoo) admin; agement 
the 24-sheet treatment. s dit ingredieo® Sood publi. eat have come to recognize that 
» аг ions 
Perspective and sweet reasonableness 


come as the concomitant of 
40 
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м 


Аз 
1. 


. Administrators have learned 


. School board members have 


the co-operative interest and activity ri 1953) 
members, working to of ар, 


gether in Securin taf 
school and home attitudes, 8 Wholesome 


that brovidin ; 
which grants all staff members resbect x ата, 
sonality and professional status requires "Lus 
participation among staff, and im 


; ї proved 
cation between groups and individuals, 


increased 


с generally come to 
cept the point of view that the functions of bolic 


making and administration can be Separated—shis 
each is not mutually exclusive. 


Curriculum specialists have been convincing in their 
arguments for the type of supervisory program 
which starts with the improvement of the individual 
teacher rather than with activities which are strictly 
supervisory in nature. 


School people have come to accept more generally 
the philosophy of the child centered school and 
likewise that learning is a continuous process from 
kindergarten through Grade 12. 


Administrators have redefined their own ge 
in terms of leadership, research, service, and jos 
ning rather than supervision, control and 
agement. 


nce 
Finally, we have come to a more general pp 
of tbe point of view tbat tbe gem s 2,2 pubil 
values, as they pertain to both teac y of any 
behavior, are of first importance. 2а, ya yes mus 
organizational pattern on these prize 


be weighed carefully. 


. d 
to the Instrument and Practices Use 


qe 
axe 5 have ser ‚Л 
Conference or bargaining comm "uff participa” 
the instrument for realizing suc 


pU 


$ 
тон IN TH на 


in matters 


Joyees. . : А 
= ийне committees are serving as the mean 
Puouc 


2 ; ergies of all. staff members in an 
- E т P ces with these problems of 
ae good scbool and bome relations. 


1 cils and advisory committees, com- 

a стін тані representing all groups, 

= proved helpful, serving in an advisory capacity 

to яа officers. Wider staff participation is insured. 

Staff news bulletins and “house organs" help to 
keep communication channels open. 


4, Administrative councils of principals, etc., share in 
the preliminary discussions which lead to new policy 
decisions by the board of education. 


5. Supervisors become consultants, and all special 


teaching services become services to the Staff rather 


than to the pupils. Itinerant teachers contribute 
principally to the growth of the teacher and less to 
the direct instructional classroom program. 

* Consultants’ duties come to embrace a more general 


n du instruction. Their services are extended ver- 
f ы ц re include all grades from kindergarten 
анда Grade 12. Departmental organization be- 
iE ess pronounced and is less based on a strictly 

; feci-mattes Classification. 
sion, ational divisions th 

"8 branches. 4j; ; 
teachers 5, With servic 


ісе; a t Students, Busi 
be : ) erructional Services readily combine to 
алд 8tcal structural organization. The line- 


[^ . . š 
formal нге of organization gives way to a less 


& Gu; Organizational pattern, 
ically pe Services, facilities for mentally and phys- 
tials *abbed pupils, modern teaching mate- 


he 5 н н тр торед teaching techniques must com- 
the individual growth of teacher and 


erefore become service 
es to be rendered to help 
mess Services, pupil serv- 


а 





pertaining 10 the personal welfare of all 
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pupil. The administrative 
to encourage acceptance о 


growth opportunities, 


Í such serpi 


_—<«»——_ 


OUT IN THE HALL 
(Tune: “Home on the Range”) 


O give me a pass to go out of your class 


Where the squad and th 


Where seldom is heard 


And the welkin is ringi 


e kibitzers Stay, 
an inaudible word 
ng all day. 


CHORUS: Out, out in the hall, 
Where the squad and the kibitze 


Where seldom is heard an i 
And the welkin is ringing 


2. 
Whenever I'm pressed by a quiz oratest . 
And your tone becomes more and more snide, 
I cannot go wrong if I just move along 
And get all of the answers outside. 


CHORUS 


3 


St be such а 
Ces and fu 


ch 


IS stay, 


naudible word 
all day. 


The wit is so rare and the girls all so fair, 
And the company's so much my type, 

I would not go back to be turned on the rack 
If a pass were more easy to swipe. 


CHORUS 


4 


O do not refuse me a — of schmooze 
‘Til it's time for the class bell to ring;; 
I would not exchange my sweet freedom to range 
For your books that don't teach me a thing. 


CHORUS 


& ; -Jease, 
I yearn for surcease, though it's only lend leas 
Like a man who is sentenced to doom; 


I don't want to smoke—but I need а 200 


And I'll find it by leaving the room. 


CHORUS 
SoNG SESSION, FACULTY PARTY 


44. 





Abraham 


d joke— 


00 
Lincola High а 


Chalk Dust 


jf 10 his page of 7 7 hould be sent 
; teaching techniques S 
(б | Р Г sing Rosenblum at the addr ess below.) 
vt 


to Mr. Ir 
FLANNEL BOARD IN A HOME ECONOMICS CLASS 
E 


i iliar to all elementary school teachers. 

С а n um unaware of the usefulness of this 
Most 1 : 
agement backbone n of flannel. Cut-outs or designs 

The юр nel backings may be mounted on the flannel board. 

= all жй pieces will adhere lightly to the board, and they 
Ls be easily manipulated and readily removed. The flannel board 
may be a useful teaching aid for you. Here's how it has been used 
ina junior high school class. | . 

One of the problems confronting home-economics teachers in a 
foods laboratory is the demonstration of a place-setting, in flex- 
ible form to meet varied needs. There should be opportunity for 
the pupils themselves to participate in the demonstration. The 
Pupils need to observe a model that they may follow in learning 

V to set their own places for meal service. 


USE OF TH 


ge, 
& 
< 
rnt 
8 
E 
M 
o 
Fr 
8 
2 
09 
2 
ия 
E 
S 
B 
z 
Au 
M 


HS back of each cut-ou 
The child stating the correct ei : 
flannel bad have enjoyed Position of table utensils. 


A р making their own setti 
E obser a ,j Pulation of the flannel Cut-outs - on a 
bil Nd then discus : Outs permits the 
S each setting as it is arranged by 
—ALICE НАМІ Бү 
Willoughb ; à 
Hi Brooklyn 7 Junior High School 162 


er in: нм Major Purpose of this pa e, CHA 
at may be adapted ог Hh lh sy me L 
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, Mis - à iin POINTS labri 

jects. Miss Hanley's idea might be modified f , 1953) 
teachers. For example, varied designs, such A Use У oth 
furniture-placement, may be planned and Чепаоп eting i 
or teachers in classes in dramatics or art. "rated by Pupil 


IRVING ROSENBLUM Junior High School 162 p 
, Took! yn 


THE DECLINE OF THE WEST 
(Division of Higher Education) ; 
A pie-throwing contest to raise funds for a Student Union 
building will be held at 12:50 P. M. today at New York Uni- 
versity's Bronx center, 181st Street and University Avenue. Pies 
purchased at $5 each will be tossed at student leaders, 


—New York Times news item 


A CORE FOR ANY CURRICULUM 


Guscott said that since Lakewood schools have set y 
education classes, student behavior has improved, a Ду bas 
agement of students to do at least one thing succe 
minimized maladjustment.—Cleveland News. 


Could you amplify that for us, Guscott? NT уийн 
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THEY DON’T LOATHE SHAKESPEARE 


he works of the Bard 
local teen-agers and small 2n І arithms ph nature 
“por mos loathsome category as О а” Age 
g in the ama f "logarithms and nature study" may resent 
sul) pm by the New York Times* some time ago, but 
үк” challenge its essential accuracy. 
few are Ii the cause of this loathing? Not Shakespeare. His plays 

TE as in radio and television, in versions both “foul 
, аа in that no less popular medium, where profit and 
aed cue loom so important, the comic book, his works are 
eic pred Touring companies continue to profit with his 
plas as Margaret Webster makes clear,’ while revivals like the 
recent King Lear and King Richard II recur perenially. 

His tragedies, it was reported not long ago, “in а single, thick, 
baper-back reprint, recently passed one million” copies sold? As 
for the movies, the success of Hamlet and King Henry V ina 
period of widespread box-office dolor, the latter earning over $5 
million in this country alone surely reflects credit on the original 


author without lessening any due Sir Laurence Olivier and his 


‘sociates—so much so, indeed that Metro- К м 
portedly "green › that Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, re 


with envy ... bas set out to Ь 
| . prove tbat Hollywood, 
сы poen the Bard,” by producing a Julius Caesar that “will 
Olivers У approximate Shakespeare than even Laurence 
ie | brilliant film achievements.” 
tord, Wish ^ high school pupil at fault? Not according to the 


Bteeted S еа exceptions, Pupils as far back as I can recall 
uphemism, el With feelings for which loathing would be a 
n B interest » Sar wi no levity, I ascribe my more than 
na) dreary and E “speate’s works to a vow made during one 
ites be somethin comprehensible hours in high school. “There 

St and ; 8 Bteat and worthy in all this,” I resolved, “to 


› Carry; "US sincere and well-ed d n 

In :? Cattyin and well-educated man"—our 
бра] Hrs n the face of our apathy and misbehavior. 
Ny Us in places ad ы meeting to read, discuss, and study 
Ss have ы» pei removed as Oahu, T. H., and Roslyn, 


ote. ups now devoted passionately to the 
5 ate f 
he end of this article, 
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HIGH POINTS 
Bard recall almost universally that j 


c in elementa, ^i 2953) | 

school they found him dull or impossible. Y and =, 
The interest of English schoolboys in Sh 

cited in criticism of us, holds the akesp Саге, а 


answer, it act of 
problem. England has its Shakespear m Would seem, Mitt 


АКЕЅРЕАЕЕ 
АТНЕ - . ° . of 
poNT 10 :oht well attain proficiency in a — 
jerseandings iste reach of those whose approach to p 
ШЇ ond t 


i int is, he would do so in 
fat ло. The vital point is, 
Pf E ic zm) ip reading ability which would preclude 
¥ deficien' 


itional means. 
kK hrough traditiona 
е Memori >TO the Do git? A. of the play t "eri although 
theater tradition that we do not have even in er Dente and: mdersanding schoo! such deficiencies are y= s : mim 
portant, it is Shakespeare's plays Presented in the flesh. Most in, D Inthe universal. Along with other reasons, 
three-dimensional medium for which and blog by no mean 


i ion, the generally 
te on occupational preparation, 

pe m ability poses a tough problem for those Ее 

lover level o Saleen in the curriculum. Traditional metho 
өг think ble; “enriching” the presentation through movies 
*- s = more time than is at hand and more effort than 
hg ld justify. The popular 

supervisors and the school program could justity x 1 

| solution to this impasses has been tersely expressed: They just 
| | wort take Shakespeare." The truth is, "they" love Shakespeare: 


| The simply can't see him for the forest of written words that 
| surrounds him! 


they were ; od, 
spire and attract the English youngster. Teis са Shake” that in. 
in a keep, not to be reached until the moat of verbalism ie, id 
and the proper keys turned in the locks of antiquated Des 
Considering how few secondary school Pupils are psycholo icall 
ready for immeasurably less formidable reading tasks, it is era 
indeed to the vital stuff at the heart of his plays that Shakespeare 
has won as many devotees as he has in this country. 


THE READING OBSTACLE. Ways of by-passing and of en 
riching the traditional approach through verbal mastery have been 


described in this and other publications. Regrettably, the concept Ш SHAKESPEARE WITHOUT RE ADING. While in the Navy, 
that the plays can be known only through reading—modified n. $ 


Ш Qu Uanoverseas base, I was asked to "teach Shakespeare" by a group 
some instances by a notion that they ought to be known—mis. ff равы men who spent leisure hours in discussion and study. 
tains a deadly grasp on the minds of supervisors and чые | Wehad no more than one Ог two copies of the collected tragedies; 
Dramatic activities, lessons on moral or political implications ot th 


uve need to 


aa va aa em Т 
"— 


‚ Ё "езү few would have been competent to read the plays 
Plays, projects involving costuming or rewriting, are too m | Macbeth i = the simplest thing: I told them the story of 
greeted with the question: But did they read—or will they | leading and “guage as graphic as possible, interpolating it with 
— Shakespeare? | | юш ао ШЕ! questions to ensure understanding. From time 
This notion, which is poor psychology and Мын рх the printed E еу passages, with slight emendatio, directly from 
pedagogy, would undoubtedly be rejected as p гер a m ts op шеш, and t бн» e Stroup was interested, their discussion E^ 
who expound it if applied to any other pap" " Pani atly, found as no doubt that all who took part, myse 
proach is completely alien to the purpose for whic 


€ time absorbing and highly instructive. 
а I Often though Bg 8 y 


; hich the Y ) : _ 
wrote his plays. It is the reason for the loathing V aw | Thag With high se =y should not some such technique be suc 


е renee cane vn it is the f 
name of this greatest of writers inspires; and it 


ў боо | Pupils? As a teacher of health education 
‘wed of any D. | tona PPortunj to tty it until I igned two ninth year 
the bulk of our pupils leave school today deprive a, the spi D Ow, tm) English ec n ы ы ison Voca- 
gent, guided sor es RN the sublime te ы pr 1 | Da Shook Classes in the Thomas A. Edison 
iti cteriza , 1 E А 
PEE is pee ia tinal i his immortal et orie | Qe lesion Meu boys had two contacts with Shakespeare. 


; , but V. et, 
If a pupil never read a line of King Henry P " Oliviet 
by good teaching to the great movie o 


| beans funeral i Speaking I read Mark Antony's speech at 
3 e th 
2 r appt 
thence guided through class discussion to furthe 


е clas 2, WE discussed it. In a unit surveying hae 
55 cited Shakespeare as “the greatest playwrib 49 


mmi 
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———————————— — — HIGH POINTS 4 
In an assignment most of the boys evidenced kn 
titles of the principal plays and could name the do Owledge of 
Julius Caesar, Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, and тупа theme = 
Venice.* Two or three boys volunteered ГА 


А е 
in each Clase tchan of 
story of any play, but none succeeded wi 


th any accuracy 


JULIUS CAESAR AND MACBETH, A 
Julius Caesar and Macbetb was 


final examination, inspired by my conviction that the often diff : 
week-and-a-half could thus be made interesting and challengi : 
the pupils, while at the same time material i “ay 


nfinitel -whi 
could be taught the boys by following the ri aie ki 
These plays were selected because (1) the plot o 


followed through the fate of few char 


unit Com 
3 is 
set up for Presentation after : 


f each can be 
acters; (2) each play is filled 


tO tell the | | 


pantie SHAKESPEARE — — — — —— 


А » chat- 
ТНЕЇ р us p “foreshadowing chart for key 
(sot cd 
al , 


ue blended with the others so that an 


ni i and 
marce, each ges peer] Prolonged E ig 
i m the plot and action of the play we 

tra 


genes not CERN”. the testimony of the “bleeding Sergeant, 


| densed ак: Өр cr and the opening scene in Caesar, and 
e, 1n 


pe of the scenes in which the witches appear simply 


| old not be presen 


йе biggest por ted verbatim if interest and understanding 


| to be maintained. At planned intervals the narration ran 
were 


with strong action and suspense, comes swiftly to climax, andis | 


rich in parallels to modern affairs; (3) they lend themselves to 


interesting and above all meaningful moral consideration, and | 
this may well be one of the Strongest reasons for striving by all 


good means to put back into the curriculum not only Shakespeare 


but many other classical authors whom modern trends have driven 


beyond the pale. 


The aims of the unit were (1) to demonstrate the т х: 
interest of Shakespeare's plays, and to justify to a рен P 
of modern boys the exalted position of Зһакезреме роте 
opinion; (2) to inspire appreciation of Slee eli 
characterization, of expression, and of sheer pw to teath 
(3) to impart understanding and knowledge of, 
two important tragedies of the great playwright. 


The method used comprised: | | 
1. Narration in the most graphic form possible. 
2. Direct reading from the play. 
3. Class questioning and discussion. 





100: 
до ы 
; frer-Class ge 
*Sources of the knowledge, elicited in class de A- i ot 
“Classic” comic books, radio and television, x * ЖЕ, 
listed. “School” was cited for Julius Caesar 
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in - 


into the direct speech of the characters. D 
piece chart, modified from types i in to pu 
was already on the board when the unit was introduced with a 
oral outline of the theme and basic plot of the plays to be pre- 
ented. In this chart, the name of the principal character was 
placed at the left, and lines extended indicating success and tri- 
unph at the height, failure and doom at the depth. At each deci- 
sive junction in the play the class was asked to state whether the 
"hte line" of the key character had risen or fallen, and to state 
a way the action and lines of the play foreshadowed triumph 

e. 


of failur 


The presentation of М i ify i 
acbeth may be cited to exempl 
i part the blending of the techn ч ae 


ny polideal Е 0 iques. А terse explanation of 
once pae Li om = lict opened the Presentation, which at 
nist: © victorious generals groping through the 
‚В 
15 th 
Thee Seem to ha 
"A d mph bent, bair wild loo ; 

"Whey e Seen at midnight on Halloween .. . 
and p “Pat are these,” Banquo cries out, “so wither’d 
habitants , ka their attire, that look not like the in- 
ar € eart ; 

- Live you? or 


» and yet are og]? 
m. man may question? , . You should 
e to interpret 


u IO% ате is „3 Your beards forbid m 


eak, if 
Youre Jou can!” Macbeth demands. “What are 
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From here to the weird di i» н 
were taken directly from the play, prese witches the): 
fully and dramatically (albeit hammily) Se indicat “ae 
the play forward until Ross and Angus apai Пагацо 2 
witches’ prophecy. | 


апд сой 
The response of Macbeth to this News was n 


tion asked: “What does this lead Macbeth ине, and the qe. 


. nd the que, 
truth of the witches’ prophecies ae 


or fall? Why?” (The fate line of Macbeth had 
upward direction, of course, at the moment о 
hail” prophecies.) 

In Caesar the story began with a brief 
tion in the streets, crowds surging to view 
soothsayer's cry was brought to the fore a 
The dialogue between Brutus and Cassius 


ELOQUENT TESTIMONY. 
prime aim of the method is to 


te line M 
been given its 


moved the story forward 


ing of the plot enhances comprehension of key speeches. v 
care must be exercised with less-than-average pupils, ic iind 
to comprehend, provided tbey are interested in the X ШР 
the dramatic story, should not be underrated. The £^ "tollo yin 
our school at the time of this unit was 87; yet the 


, s gr, wert 
famous speeches, vital to the unfolding of Julius Caes 
read verbatim: 


» Caesar's 
The funeral orations of Brutus and нор) ) га free 
"Cowards die many times"; Cassius’ "I d whet me 
as Caesar”; and Brutus’ “Since Cassius ” М 
against Caesar’ and “Caesar now be “ пр ones ә 
Without exception, these and similarly трибу, and А: do 
Macbeth were received with deep meee embered 8 
standing. To me the boys’ response will licit io shi th 
quent testimony of the universal truth ian m 
and of the ability of humble people to fee those who "a ye 
It constituted as well, for me, a reproach to f great Jite 


our typical pupil the priceless experience 0 
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ANA Я 
Sappearance of th Ph ds | 


? Shall we make his fa about the | 


f the Witches’ “all 


desctiption of commo | 
and honor Caesar. The 3 
nd its effects considered, 


If it be borne in mind that the - 


impart understanding and appre 
ciation, the question of how much should be story-telling and how | 


much actual reading will not be hard to answer. The group m Е 
understand what is going on; their comprehension of фе unfol | 


iti ia of com- 
ith traditional media o í 
p pis inability P a irm the spoken word, inter- 
А elivered e ion that justify and explain, the 
with narrative E ne celos and interesting to all— 
pm Shakespeare терені never, and the many more i 
р апу W Г d r ad. 
cee E e these lines through the written wo А 
ж i f attention an 
. The high degree of a 
asl nM class periods covered by the unit 
ш а This was especially so because the presenta- 
ан, the interim between the final examination and pro- 
ag time moreover when daydreams of vacation become 
prominent and troublesome. 


The first aim, which might well be summed up as “selling” 
Shakespeare, was attained. Enthusiastic discussion in and after 
class, and eagerness to get on with the story and analyze its prog- 
ress each day lent convincing proof of this. The second aim, inspir- 
ing appreciation, can be appraised in much the same way. More 
concretely, class ability to answer key questions and to contribute 
0 the completion of the foreshadowing chart showed that appre- 


“ton and understanding (оп which, of course, the former largely 
pends) were achieved. 


Pa a aim, teaching the plays themselves, 

Mity to answer these questions, for illustra 
oe 8 сз Cassius try so hard to get Brutus to join 
him Y: “What trait of character in Caesar makes 
«v, 80 to the senate even 


"What does Duc though he fears to go?" 


Sus mean by interrupting Brutus and 
о you fear it?’ 9» tt 


What did Brutus mean 
d a will" - E kill'd not thee with half 
ne of th 
шау е п Ereatest Values of the unit was the thoughtful and 
опе ae Into morals that developed as motivation was 
ilg tio Cut : С actions of leading characters compared. Par- 
Ма tnd norms vingly across mental age divisions and stirred 
beth and h al learners alike. The relative villainy of Lady 
ш decisio er hust and, the role of the witches, the validity of 
A to join the conspirators are eternal questions that 
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was evidenced by 
tion: 
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————————НЇСн po 


can interest and be thoughtfully discussed 
required is a way to brin 


INTS [4p 
: by a 
B the issues properly P PT 
m, 
LOVE'S LABOR'S NOT LOST. The method $ 
with groups below average in terms of LO. 
It might be well suited to normal and Superio 
not actual reading of the plays is employed, Each » Whether or 
member of a theater audience, derives something ырь Ще, 
the presentation within limits set by his background Value 
understanding; by the same token, each will patticip 
cussion, the response to questions, the completion 
and benefit accordingly. 


As a method it is offered as no sub 


short-cut to scholarship. It would seem useful as an introductory 
method; in arousing interest and ap 


induce pupils voluntarily to attend 
or even, when sufficiently mature and able to cope with that 
formidable task, to read the printed plays.* Above all, it definitely 


et forth w: 
and teadin il Work 
T groups 


y ability, aa 


* ’ 
ate in the dis. 


of the char, 


stitute for reading nor as | 


preciation it might vety well | 
one of the stage presentation, P 


is a method that can give pupils a basis for understanding зі | 


appreciation when, as they must, they meet Shakespeare out of | 


school, in the printed word, in conversation, in movie of play 
or radio or television. 


For pupils in a terminal secondary school—perhaps eighty Е 
cent ог more of our total high school populateu- са pm 
direct, economical means of inspiring appreciation sil ever 5% 
ing comprehension of a field of literature which e ai? a vid 
to study first-hand, but which has become and wi d pre 
part of the life and the culture for which they аге | 


aul 
3i А : ot other е i 
In a more ambitious undertaking recordings сесі 


е 
visual devices could be used to replace ог round ou $ orts $? у 
suggested. In any case, the keynote of the teac to a writing " 
be that struck by Jack London in giving Jap "| scot 
"Don't say "The captain roared.’ " London co 


"Bring him ín and let him rozr/" 





e 
t 
*Three of the approximately forty pupils citec f the 107, «0 
to read the Ws einer One, at the Oper E ted ше vit 
brandished a quarter copy of the Tragedies ап 


a rogue and peasant slave am I.” 
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pad 
hey ©. ) 
eclared t low 4 


Ё 


| 
P 
i 


youngst® 


50 
1. 


4, 


> 


a 


SHAKESPEARE 
the classroom and let him roar! The 





poNT LOATHE 


jnto 
. о Shakespeare 1 
Brine Jove him. 


on “News and Gossip Gathered on the Rialto," N. Y. Sunday 


КЫЕНЫ b 1951, Drama Section. . | | 
et Webster, "Why Shakespeare Goes Right On,” N. Y. Times 
ps Aug. 12, 1951, p. 26. 


David Dempsey, "Two Bits for a Classic,” N. Y. Times Book Review, 
Ang. 12, 1951, p. 6 — 


Margaret Webster, loc. cit. 


"West Coast Bid for Shakespearean Supremacy,” N. Y. Sunday Times, 
Drama Section, Sept. 21, 1952. 


Among many, these present challenging and varied approaches to the 
ptoblems involved: 


ТШ Jenks, "А Unit in Shakespeare,” North Carolina Education, 4:122, 
Dec. 1937, Tenth grade pupils rewrite and take part in all phases 
of staging King Henry V and other plays. 


Louise Kn d jou Р 5 
Пенн] 569 On. HH zT Shakespeare—It’s Fun,” Alabama School 


dramatics teacher has pupils revise and 
nat and speeches for dramatic exercise. „= 
dE ge penakespeare in the High School,” Peabody Journal 
“wealth of thon 8, March, 1929. A cogent argument for stressing 
Ways of expl ought” instead of “wealth of learning,” and discusses 
P E the moral issues in the plays. 
Journal, 25:43 десі Macbeth Visually,” Michigan Education 
Picting plot Probl Pri’, 1948. Describes blackboard techniques of de- 
i Ems SO youngsters can comprehend 
б) Veal, “Sh ; 


Lo 

ia » Sept, 1947 fs Is for Adults, “The Englisb Journal, 
is rd 247. suasi i i 

L P : to immature cL. еш against presenting Shake- 

1948, What Reply to Mr. Loveall,” T% 

а school the title States; also, a fur 


Nard B 
1947 4 poyer, "S 
fan A азд hakes 
to, iting p Ё me 


e Englisb Journal, 37:39, Jan., 
ther argument to keep the Bard 


Peare A La Mode,” High Points, 29:9, Nov., 


ар their ; 425 Of combining phonograph records of famed 
adule ue heir lines with the "m at the Шү itself, as presented 
Davin 5 in a New York City school. 
Rones 


Thomas A. Edison V.H.S. 
55 
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ICH POINTS 
THE RADIO SCRIPT: AN INTEGRATI 


I had happily discovered a while back that eve 
seem to enjoy reading radio plays. Their Sparse i» QW Stude 
the directness of the conversation, the Sharply deg. pte de 
fantasy ,the easy mastery of time and Space, make e: teali 
to our radio-television-bred youngsters. I was. iue 
prepared for the delight that my present* English sc ещ, 
core group took in writing these plays, Th те uu 
clearly stimulated by the prospect of drama Баш 


ON Device 


tizin 
ing historical figures talk, of using persons B events, of mak. | 


of their Acquaintance 


or imagination to people historical or fictitious scenes And th 


seemed to have an “ear” for the conne 
“narrator.” 


The writing of the plays was one phase of an extended project | 
which had been undertaken by the class and developed in the таъ _ 


ner characteristic of much core teaching. "Let's study World War 


II. We were too young when it happened to really understand | 
what was going on." Thus had spoken— persuasively, it provei- | 
one of the students in the modern history-English core class. Thi 


was a group of average intellectual capacity, seasoned Yu 
presence of a few pupils of above-average capacity. (The Ks 
thoughts were largely fears: Will the class be able to wn 
vast and majestic a subject? Where will this lead? іе. 
Writing, speaking will there be to satisfy the pedagogic ¢ 

Can chaos be avoided?) 


qi 
. Је theme ^ 
RESEARCH. Chaos was avoided. The unmanaged ap. 
managed. Committees organized themselves pr of the V^ 
Causes; Conduct of War in tbe Atlantic; Con M 
^ a $. s 'There were mut". 0 
the Pacific; Personalities; Outcomes. de its first VB, ve 
and considerable frustration as the class ma 


i helves. t 
library to consult catalogues, guides, and books find 9^ 


e an tO fe 
way to growing purposiveness as individuals bs scheme A 
rial they could understand and fit into comm P. 
ore » Md 
f 





jmental с 
*Class was begun in February, 1952, as part ү ке of 50Р“ 
in English and modern history sponsored bY 

Harrison C. Thomas. 
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Dts 
tail, 1 
Or | 


Спр remarks of te | 


RIPT . : 
rH RADIO : a flair for bookshelves pointed out riches to a few 
-dgals WI 
individu 


Sy and the uncertain. The teacher's одагай E 
of the e ni to with courtesy and were frequently : a E 
advice n ines and newspapers made A necessary contribu- 
low The class history text was not ignored. 


e en Lam d I Can 
C War: 1939 (World Book Company) an 

is It Cot? Columbias gave the class an introduction to the 
Hear 


voices and the speeches of leading figures. Filmstrips provided 


Í further valuable introduction to important events: U.S. in Foreign 


Boa 


‚ SKEA to þri 
аре ngino 008 to class а 


| Met: © cha 
| ty tome. 
] А ‚ес 
бид Wer 


© me 
| loved tS Of scene ened and th 
к 


m 


listenin Apart from the г 


Afairs 1919-1941, The New Face of Japan, and Half Century 
of Turmoil were used, as was the March of Time film on China 
(supplemented by the filmstrip Civi? War in China.) 


Poetry, essay, and radio play provided imaginative and emo- 
tional counterparts: Taylor’s Address Unknown, Вепесѕ Litany 
for Dictatorships, and Dixon's Three Men on a Raft were read 
and discussed. Buck's УД the Earth Hold? and Brown and Teich- 


e Many a Watchful Night atoused keen interest in the pos- 


tes inherent in the radio play for presentation of report 


material, The writin ol rudi А 
‘mteasely absorbed in their md ^ ts that followed saw students 


WRITING. | 
eading of the two radio plays and 
ntioned, the class had had no pro- 
€ writing of radio scripts. Each student 
inp t , Situation or problem suitable for a 
the clasg dea ar eiis knowledge as ноя from reading for 
: ud War II, or from personal knowledge 
a blend a ‘Pts might be accurate historically, or they 
Sente 1 Nake Clear ¢ "i and fact. The Sctipt was to be arranged 
t th © the listener the problem or situation pre- 
Cters; the manner in which this problem was 
€ function of the narrator and the use of 
] е unlimited scope of radio 
ting 1) A Proxim shift was expounded (and не е эг 
te at d class, With ately five periods were devoted to actual 
Steg оше fo ni i; of the students requiring additional 
Scripts Wer Shing, Polishing, and rewriting their scripts. 
© rehearsed and presented in class as either 
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| 
| 
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IGE POINT, : 
integral sections of particular committee 
ments to the reports. 


VITALIZED LEARNING. An indication of th 
quality of the scripts may be gathered from the c; 1800 
teacher made upon reading the Scripts prior to their шеш 
tion. Students earned comments such as these: nom 
fact and fiction in a very effective fashion" (исне 
with a Chinese family whose son d а Script dealin 
mily ATES ТО Speak the truth ару 
Japanese occupation); “A very good script. The story of the К 
ade as told by the boy holds our interest from beginning to xr 
(about an Ametican pilot returned home from the Berlin ki 
“A very touching script. Perhaps the narrator Ought to make , 
comment at the close on the events that have occurred” (a scri 
about a Frenchman in a concentration camp in Germany who ha 
five days left to live) ; "Your sympathy for these men gives your 
script warmth and sincerity. John and Joe are real people" (a 
narrative of the experiences of a commander of a small platoon of 


reports, or 


soldiers during the invasion of Germany); "You have handled | 
the material skillfully, giving the listener both a knowledge of te | 


historical event and a sense of the chief character as an шкы. 
Perhaps you make Goering far more sympathetic than he deserve 
to be”; “The reader is given a lively account of Churchill's ext 
2 Churchill the man ; 
ence and at the same time learns much about the Japan 
"You make vivid the treachery of the enemy" (about nd conve 
in the Philippines); "The dialogue has freshness "m i 
tion quality” (about the student’s aunt who visits ж script ТЁ 
“You have put much valuable information d be crea 
years during which the events occurred sho 4 de ocupat 
checked” ( about the surrender of Japan га may ec 
period); "You have shown how a great scmper К” impr? "a 
ble individuals. Can you see how your script er pun A: 
by the omision of some details, and by B ctions 3t oe! 
(about a script which described the ae * solini's fist P jj 
of Roosevelt's death) ; "You have given failed 105 
day-laborer dramatic interest, but you v- mëi; 
job was important to him in his later deve!oP 
for changing conditions.” 


an © 
The radio script writing had proved to be 
58 


| make our boys socially conscious. We have wanted them to respect: 


sect р” | 


_ NOVEL PR 


ing ^. the knowledge gai 
biography, 22 


LUNCHEON CONFERENCES 


ills of composition used to enliven 
иш d from the reading of history, 





; t 
device, W! te аг 


ther literature. 
: Lafayette High School 


SOCIAL-STUDIES LUNCHEON CONFERENCES 


In common with faculties of many other schools we at Benjamin 
йай have been very concerned with developing certain desir- 
able characteristics in our student body. We have been eager to 


academic learnings. We have been interested in developing leaders 
through encouragement to some of our abler children. 

While we strive for these objectives in the ordinary classroom, 
many of us also recognize the special value of the extracurricular 
in attaining such ends, Unfortunately, extracurricular activities 
nowadays encounter obstacles. We seem to have difficulty in keep- 
ing students be 


jobs, televisi se тт day in the face of competition from 
my 1n, and other juvenile interes г : 
ing have driven m J ts. Increasing costs of 


and any faculty members to after-school work, 
thus reduced the number of available activity sponsors. 


W "tage - Thes i i 
ays of thieving. eer oon considerations led us to ponder 


The tesult $ curricular values durin g the school da 
. A у. 


T а novel proced ne a number of objectives and 


ure, : 
| шщ e 3t lunch with We decided to meet every other 


„Oum partici 
E › We deci д р: Tticip 


benef temporary lon = ОЁ our students to discuss a 

у= 9t interest to them. To combine the 
ation with those of a seminar ap- 
It student invitation to 17 for any one 
Sach teacher was given a limited number of 
toy, Princ 


a . 

all "eas his office available for these meetings. This 

Чен fashig Pants to face each other around a table in true 

NA In the е а Very attractive atmosphere. Furthermore, 

tion and Principal's Office gave the proceedings a special 
additional dignity. 
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To make meetings of maxi SH POINTS Аі 

dures were developed. One member ap i Воман 99 
ngs : € de 

responsibility for each meeting. This involved = са 
as to a subject they would be deeply interes 
cooperation with students a list of Provocative 
field, preparing a suitable bibliography on the " the 
ducing the problem at the meeting, and then actin Problem, į 
for the discussion. 8 аза moderato 

A mimeographed invitation was draw 
and given to the invited students. Materi 
were filed in the social-studies office. 

The sessions were conducted very informall 


: у. Stud 
excused fifteen minutes before the end of the previous pei 


ted in, Wi orkin ett 


D up for each meer 
als for Student тете 


get lunch and report to the principal's office. Teachers would also ' 


get their lunch and return to the same office. Some time—approxi- 
mately 15 to 20 minutes—was allowed for dining and chatting 


together; then the subject of the meeting was introduced. Studens | 


were encouraged to make maximum contributions during the ff evaluated the stayin 
b ed | E dilemma of losing the small 
реге through giving more 1 

meeting, On the othe giving people a chance to attend a 


approximately thirty minutes allowed. 

Faculty support was easily procurable. Each member of the 
department assumed responsibility for only one meeting, ap | 
several attended many and two attended all five sessions hel 2 
ing this past semester. Several members of other deparm 
attended the meetings too. a Wari 

This semester the group discussed, “Was the em “Would 
Mistake?”; “Universal Military Training, Pros and hould "Be Dost 
Eisenhower Make the Best President?”; “What С c 
About Germany?"; and "Corruption, Causes з d achieved y 

The meetings this past term made us feel Lao. En . sao 
tain important results. We felt that we had x б reat I 
wide dignity to the consideration of Sig f the proble ig 
Students were eager to attend. In fact, one cricipation 95^ 
encountered was rotating opportunities for pa 
giving some students the opportunity tO 


rrendan? 
We ө 
ON. "anji 
MODEL FOR CONTROVERSIAL DISCUSS geil а 
set а model for the democratic discussion other 2580 уб 
Students and teachers, sitting alongside ea . 


'« refle 
considered and supplemented each others £ 


repeat a 
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DVassing шщ | 


questions PA [ 


x against all 


i On the j 


ў Bugg аер at 
ү ti th МИСР . Р 
j derf] le п, ten New P ies University Workshop in Economic 


SUMMER WORKSHOP 


A . . 
past 0NS OF anner. The variety of viewpoints presented 
alm. thorough a ght and interest, and pointed up the com- 
t, ulated further rary issues. Students attending these sessions 
m 


үе of co ва the Borough and City-Wide Discussion Confer- 


n 
were ee being honored with an opportunity for leading 
ences, (#0 


discussion groups. self-respect from being treated as adults and 


. d | 
En йн to the principal’s office, breaking bread with 


chers, and exchanging views in an adult atmosphere brought 
teal › 





|. valuable intangibles. 


To our delight, in this age of reading-rejection, invited stu- 
dents came to the social-studies office to read recommended mate- 
tials, Some even went to the library to find more material. 
Sudents reported the discussions back to their regular classes. 


Often these reports were made the basis of social-studies discus- 
sions оп Current events. 


Of course we haven't been doing this long, so that we have not 
8 power of our little experiment. We are still 
-group, congenial 


ie t hand, keeping meetings small does not give 
Я chance to profit from this experience. Nor have we 
De the problem of repeated invitations as 
tem, Thus md vi student to attend more than one session a 

мы dual te ave probaby done a bit of both—depending 


е sem acher’s selection of invited students. 
Conve А аргоас 
DVinced it has 


10 many 
Sttisfactor 


much to offer the hi h-school student. 
EL Bor i NICK : 


Benjamin Franklin H.S. 


IMP 
RESSIONS OF A SUMMER WORKSHOP 


teachers and supervisors learned a won- 

ations and, at the same time, discovered 
method of broadening their interests and 
und in economics. This venture was spon- 
uncil on Economic Education in conjunction 
61 


* Dovel i ag Social ге] 
8 ton. ЧЧайп 
req. 0 their back 5 

á the Joint m 





h is common in our higher learning. We 
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with Syracuse University, in order to promote } 
teaching by giving teachers a bette etter 






























„4 SUMMER WORKSHOP. — — —— 


0\3 0 mic materials for the slow 


г dnd Social g | An outline of econo 
nomic forces in our society. “tStanding of the б ` Jearnet rie wake. 
Under the inspiring leadership of Dr. Roy рис The world as an econo: 
ants, Dr. Archibald McIsaac and Dr. Eric Lawson аа á 


- i ic workshop lectures. 
and supervi Seventy e [ f the economic ; p 
d supervisors selected from schools on all Je tY teacher, 


5, A synthesis © 
areas of the state learned to live dels а 


f d als were mi i i i hed form to 
res f tk toge tom all teri 
pect or each other’s probl 8 th » an achi | These mal et i 


| І Opinions. 
op lived in three Sotority h 

mmon dining hall, Although lene? 
ми Most of the day and evenin 
Sat far into the night watchin, 
T.V. while they cinched of 


The members of the worksh 
and ate their meals in a co 
workshops, and field trips 
workshop members often 
Republican Convention on 
chips and drank cokes. On 
visit nearby places of intere 


ill seventy me. 


iehli kshop was a series of 
| f the highlights of the wor 
pum. ат ers the vicinity of Syracuse. Among them 
a b Corning Glass Works, the yar eee 
pe ati d Seymour, the Crouse Hin - 
Кепд y munched on рош аы Таш, After a tour of the plant, 
weeke | poy, ре а 
st нра Cake D К exrctives of each company held a round table discussion with i 
iversi | | visiting teachers and answered questions on labor managemen 
= step a "x i ролин, та Bhannock Fals | | relationship between schools and industry. The round table discus- 
tate Fark, Watkins Glen, and summer theaters. mpromptuthe D ^ : : : à | желе: 
tricals aroused much hilarity and helped to cement lasting fre. J)“ the Lamson Corporation was televised over a local s 
ships among people of distant communities. E CONCEPTS. The following ideas were carried away by the 
On June 30 seventy members of the workshop assembled fora | op members as a res ый a есше, camera ad 
welcoming banquet at Sims Hall at Syracuse University. Here th] | pay visits: | 
heard the first of many thought-provoking lectures. ion l^ | 
next three weeks prominent authorities from gave i E 
try, labor, and universities expounded their views — ios 
nomic conditions in relation to the United үэ; ten, S? 
speakers were Carl Bye, Ben Caplan, Melvin ww spiski 
McCutchen, Archibald McIsaac, Harry Schwartz, an 


1. Our capitalist economy i i 
tr than competin 
economic systems, n кеа 
2, ; А 
we es кы: little danger of a depression such as 
in the 30's, because of increased knowledge of 
Of stabilizing our economy. 


es were pel Our economic 


PRODUCTION OF MATERIALS. ‘These lectur 


a | Көш system continues to show signs of ex- 
, rnoo Ctivity, 

during the morning and evening sessions. i p - Nn Neatly all ы , ‘ - 

work groups assembled to devise teaching mate" ^, colle ИЕ. “el that soe; onomists, regardless of their politics, 

economic education. The University library 2n the 


t : 
bets 0 Sur оошу, Security concepts аге ап integral part of 
were made available to them. Outstanding mem $ 


rce Ре0Р а 
of Syracuse University and visitors served as re50U "^| sub) 


"ej 4 
erials on Ptice ler. ud ОЁ today is destined to be the normal 
of the products of these activities were mat 6 8 


тъ Uture, with minor fluctuations. 
" . ion. ’ Pto . " 
l. Economic issues in the coming elect! i econ” ie extent ^ UY Of the United States depends to а 
World 


f and 
Н А А агайу 
2. Ап informational unit on comp i 


е economic well-being of the rest of 


systems. 
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UNIT 

М ИИ Again" list of the errors you are most prone 

yoke 2 "N ur list before you when working on the following 
Keep 

0 pake 


[ший Aim: | 
| Taod those errors: 


7. The U. S. must buy from 
countries in order to assure 
production and employment 
of our economy. 


» aS well as Sell to c. 
а Continuing hi ) Oteign 
in Maintaining the MU 0 


8. The decline of certain no 
the U. S. is not as serious as 
new technological advances. 


W vital natura] 
: м Tesource ; 
t might appear, because ci 


CONTRACT A 


9. It is essential that instruction in т 
be incorporated into the curriculum at all lon EC First Tb 

. irst eme 
ENRICHMENT. After three weeks of learni | 
group disbanded. Along with their intellectual E kis the 
growth, all appreciated greatly the bonds of frien кү 


r dshi 
standing they had formed with teachers of other am 


It might be added that not only the workshop members but te | 
entire community of Syracuse benefited from this cooperatie f 
effort. On the one hand, tuition and living expenses for the wok | 
shop were contributed by local business men and unions as wells | 
by the Ford Foundation. On the other hand, industry and labo f 
profited financially from the tourist activities of their benefcar Ко Make ШО wre : 
and promoted an understanding of their respective viewpoins "E tatin developpe zs derails and of comparison and con- 
extending their hospitality in plant visits and by sending = [ 8 your paragraphs, 
representatives as speakers or panel members in the wis ^ p $ 
more fitting comment can be made on the 1952 bee ы tmt Ves 
Economic Education at Syracuse than that it enriched i à * Paragraph 
connected with it, mentally, spiritually, and materi? T Ph development by 


‚„ chol x 
FRANCES LIEF Washington Irving High $ ^» eee reasons 
M. GRACE RIVOLI m Suing from cause to effect 


nig, "planned 
| а: ‘wo-patagraph theme, prove one of the fol- 


Aims: 
1, Drill on sentence structure and unity in a narrative theme. 
2. Drill on paragraph development by use of: 


a. particulars and details 
b. contrast 


Mei à two-paragraph letter to a friend inviting him to spend 
tiv days with you. Give him or her details of how you plan to 


spend the time. M. i i : 
анаа ake your plans so interesting that your friend 


l0 ИР 
ee Hes for city-bred boys and girls are greater 
. f those raised in the country. 


Bein Rie 
indian child in a family is (or is not) a great 


THEME-WRITING UNIT 


E $ 
Each part of every contract will have 1 aoh of w 
Before you begin contract A, indicate the Er eme 

vidual composition difficulties by listing €rro 


to you by your teacher. 


als can reason. 


` War 
Can be Prevented, 
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- - HIGH POINTS 

5. Being behind a teacher's desk mak & 
(or less) understanding. “S а Petson 
6. Lincoln was a Breater man than 


By d Fourth Theme 


BUM | 


ВА ма all nce structure. 
Washi ae ariety of sente 
Third Theme Ashington 1, Drillon v ea, endie 
Aims: Arrangement of ideas ; 
чечи à of the following themes, arranging your ideas so 
‚ Brevity. 


р Write one a climax. 

2. Use of effective, smooth transitions, | athe lead to 

3. Avoiding overuse of “and,” “but,” “then,” ang ^de | 
2 t Ore" 


Note the following synonyms for those Overworked hackne ч 
: 7 


words: 
? іп like manner, besides, in 


» Notes: . : н д 
1, Emphasis is more pronounced if the ideas in a series аге all 
"jn parallel structure. 
and moreover, furthermore 
addition to, likewise 
but nevertheless, however, on the contrary, 
therefore consequently, 
accordingly 


eventually, presently, meanwhile, thereupon, » ff 
crown all, to conclude, incidentally 


6. The Trick That Failed. 
Write one of the following, making as few words as possi 


e Б 7. Just Scared. 
serve your purpose. Use some of the above transitions to 1 lin Fifth Theme 
sentences, 


2, Ideas are more effective if they are arranged in order of im- 
portance or force or size. 


1. The Greatest Surprise of My Life. 

2. An Incident That Taught Me a Lesson. 
3. When the Joke Was on Me. 

4. Showing Of for Company. 

^. In the Nick of Time. 


for all that 
as a result, as a consequence, hene, | 


then 


ist 
1. Write a two-paragraph letter to your grade adi 
asking for two changes in your api - 
Be brief! do not make him wade throug 
of words to find your request. 


1, Exact use of words. 


taste in letter Writing, 


йы; 
R HM D a 5 eters of appeal 


2. Write a two-paragraph letter to 


; С. 

3. Write a letter to the Presidente A dé i, 
school making suggestio Р 
might be improved in two wr pat 

Underline all transition Кт 
in any one of these three '* 


cles 0 a dai е 
Co. complaining about two articles 7 { you hend inci ы an advertisement for a position 
ordered to be sent on approval. , aut with + fw att Position, c. onably apply. Write a letter of applica- 
Make it clear just what you fina «r еа and tng you use words exactly so that your 
; : е. 
two articles 0. К | ; 


Star 
е ч 
2, т; Rent of Position. 


to ifi 
n m qualifications, 
tence of references, 
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HIGH Po 


INT 
Sixth Theme "i 


Aims: 
1. Development of a three-para 
2. Good taste in letter Writing, 
3. Drill in letters of request. 
Write a letter of three Patagraphs to your ; 

him to reconsider the case of a student who pe adviser a 


sideration. Make your arguments forceful, b 


deserves Added cop. 
Urteous, 
Seventh Theme 


Ut co 
Aims: 
1. Good taste in letter Writing. 


2. Drill in writing letters of apology. 


Write a letter to your club 


for your unavoidable absence from an important meeting at whic 
you were to make a report. 


CONTRACT B 


T е | í 3. Wr 
Here is a chart for testing your own writing. Check each them | vil xd à letter to your 
о 


or article you write with this chart. 


Self-Checking Theme Criticism 
1. Aims 


a. Did I have a definite aim? 

b. Did I accomplish this aim? 
2. Content 

a. Are my statements true? 


b. Have I quoted authorities for my S$ 
necessary? ;ncere? 
C. Are the feelings I have expressed sí 


d. Are the thoughts complete? 
3. Form | 
a. Have I kept to my subject (Unity) 
68 


Y 
tatement whe 


&taph theme by giving, ! 
ty, 


| wr. Оган 
| Wh fr nds in 


| 


| outlining a system for im 
| Refer to what has been done in other 
| mation you will probably find 
President or secretary apologizing | 


| Mother schools, Note: Y 


F Vii 
Р б, 
is 







UNIT onus UNS re 
gg WRITING ceed naturally from one idea to the next 
pid I pro 


| (Coherence) important ideas stand out more clearly than 
ave 1 ma 


І others? es А and forceful words? (Diction) 
i 0 eti the errors I am most likely to make? (Con- 
ý ni же individual “Never Again” list and graph) 


s in d з JE py Al These Jobs. 
Suspended. Give three reasons why the case Anger Of being M Do 


Job 1 
Write a well planned two-paragraph theme which you will test 


| bythe above scale on one of the following subjects. 


1. Write a letter to the service squad captain in your school 


proving the functioning of the squad. 
schools. Note; For this infor- 
Papers or magazines issued by 


oher school on file in the Publications Office in your school. 


| T to your principa]. making suggestions for 
28 the school cafeteria more popular. Refer to lunchrooms 


ou may have to write to some other high 


for information, 


Stade adviser 
bin tele er students in 
m © methods used at Other 


1N One of the abov 
attend other schools. 


Value Presenting an idea which 


Planning the programs. 
high schools. You may 
© ‘ways or by consulting 


tea Well у 
Sec 00064 ‘wo-patagraph theme on one of the fol- 
"y Make Mention - рае Опе reference book in the school 
А The ae 8 E › in your theme. 
are 

One Need N en. 


I i eve j 
| "0, ө orla | * Leave New York City to See The World. 
ў th 


а Better and Ha 


Jang А E Owing: Ppier Place To Live In Because 
ams 
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theme. Check your theme with the chart given in s 


style of one of these essays, write an informal, personal tw 
gtaph theme on one of the following subjects ore 


70 





Charles Р. Steinmetz in 


Wilbur Wright 

Louis Pasteur 

George Washington Carver 
Carl Sandburg 

Madame Curie 


Mention the reference books 


Abril, 


you have used 
e! 
Job 3 


Read a personal essay in a collection: of essa 


1. Gossip 

- New Clothes 

- Customers 

‚ Day-dreaming 
My Dog 

- Eyebrows 

. Visiting Relatives 
- The Rewards of Laziness 
9. Blue Monday 

10. Teacups 

11. Interesting Streets 
12. Just Scared 


о - ON M RW IND 


Job 4 
Write one of the following letters to the prope 


ighbor 
1. You have moved into a new neig of a set 


: rector 
to join a club. Write a letter to the dire 0 


D e 
house in that neighborhood үк ^ 
you would like to join, your hobbies, ging 9 


as 
2. Write a letter to your branch library 
book reserved. 





E 


B this 


YS. Using the еш 


f gio 


k. 
agency. Look up the address in the telephone boo hood and 


gue ETIN 


Perform, 


ES 
| 28in 





G UNIT. БЕНЕТ TS Ex a а 
е a letter to the editor of “Current Literature” of 

3, уйе а Ohio, ordering twenty copies of the magazine 

— class at fifteen cents a copy. 

0 


Write to а radio broadcasting station telling them of a 
am you have been enjoying. 


5, Write to a T.V. station making suggestions on how 
to improve the programs. 


CONTRACT C 


Test each theme and letter you write in this contract by the 
sale given you in Contract В or by the following scale: 


Composition Criteria 
Will the theme interest others? 
Do I begin my subject without delay? 
Do I stick to the subject (Unity) 


Have I achieved my purpose? 


Does each para 
Braph fol] ; 
and logically? TO ard ч к ла палау 


e 


H : 
ud hee 13 most time to the most important ideas 
(Emphasis) Placed them in an emphatic position? 


м 


Нау 
Sons, сд 54 enough examples, illustrations compari- 
а > and details to make my points clear? 
* fave I . 
Again” ha all the errors listed in my “Never 


al] four tasks } alón: 
Job 1 


а priy. А г 
As tom Secretary in one of the firms you wrote 
Secretary, answer your own letter, 


Мас А 
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HIGH ро 


NTS 
Job 2 
Write one of the following letters of s 


Ympathy, 
1. To a teacher who is ill. 


2. To a friend who has lost a close relative 
3. To a friend in the hospital, 
4. Clip from a newspaper a note Ог telegram o 


sent to a person of prominence. Write m Sympathy 


this, as though you were a member of the ^ : 


у. 
Job 3 
Write one of the following letters of congratulations, 


1. To a friend who has been elected to 


i 1 ап office in class 
or in school or in a club. 


. To a classmate who had been given an athletic pe | 


2 
3. To a friend who had been elected to the Arista. 
4. To your cousin on his birthday. 
5. Toa senior who has been chosen to speak at graduation 
Job 4 
Write one of the following letters: Р 
1. In the name of the school, invite а speaker oo ae 
assembly or your club. Make it clear to him ч fe vil be 


will be allotted to him, the type of audien 
addressing, etc. 


ver for bis ped 
2. Write a letter of thanks to the above speaker 10 


@ 
intend 9 s. | 
3. Write to the registrar of the college YOU ^ peguir” 


В 4 s : ance 
asking for information concerning entf М 
courses, etc. Answet de abo 
А istraf. 
4. Imagine yourself secretary to the regist! T 
letter. 


Se б 
- anothet je% 
5. As manager of a school team, wtite t? availa? 


> Jace, 
arrange a game, Be specific about the P 


72 


Ai toy) | 


: чы three or four books 


division of gate receipts. 
Job 5 


following: | Е 
irman of a committee to select а maga- 
1, Imagine iuuat A Examine three or four suitable 


с . c 
rine for as the library. After completing your examina 
magazine 


ion, write your report. | 

à н an exhibit here at school, or at a neighborhood ашк-у, 
| ules concern, factory, or radio station, that might 

d interest to your class. Write a report of this visit; make 

your class see and hear all that you saw in your visit. 


perform one of the 


3, Visit a class in another department of the schol or another 
English class. Report on your visit to your class, telling of 


methods, procedure, subjects which might be used in our 
English class, 


CONTRACT D 
Perform all jobs, Aim: Brevity. 


Job 1 
Lowell Says. “ . Ж è А 
нб te Б art of writing consists in knowing what to 


» newspapers, and magazines in the 
е examples that violate this principle 
Sages more briefly and more to the 


of ju Ong these find thre 


im: Job 2 
“Ean Usage 


Otice th 
№ e f ; 
ws Words in owing Synonyms for three of the most over- 
Ке” deli our language. 


$ ех i T МР А 
ч „ becoming act, pleasing, entertaining, delicious, suitable, 
е” 


E m ected d 


tote, iai presented, bestowed, bequeathed 
> demanded, questioned, pleaded, taunted 
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HIGH Рот 
Use these words and all others in 


there will be no doubt as to their mea 


Answer four of the following: 


I. Imagine a masquerade Patty at which the 


the following characters. Without telling who be es impers 
picture five of the followin 


Scribing, 


1. Bette Davis 

. Julius Caesar 

. À Japanese boy 

. Charlie Chaplin 

. Your clergyman 

. Mrs. Roosevelt 

. A farmer  —— 

. A gypsy 

. A push-cart peddler 
10. Santa Claus 

11. Bob Hope 

12. Ex-President Truman 


П. Hunt up in books of fiction and magazines ten ena 
effective, brief descriptions that give a picture through а. the 
use of vivid words. Below each quotation write ee : 
source from which it is taken. Attempt to reel descrip 
Objects or scenes in your own words. Try to make yo 

as vivid as the author makes his. | 


Ш. List the sounds heard— 
a. In school 
b. Over the radio 
c. On the street 
d. At a football game Р 
е. In the lunchroom ds you ые? 
In а sentence or two describe each of the 5007 


above. Use words exactly and specifically. 
74 


со ч CX MA BW м 


о 


; Atri] 
this job so... By | 
ning, °Рйщ a 


E 


Dit | 
M a ing re 

8 SO vividly in a þri Presen 
your reader will be able to guess whom you anes paragraph ы | 


| à picture—either one drawn b 


ү, " 
| Write a well-planned character sk 


NIT : of 
G Е " evo-paragraph theme describe one 
" «E use of specific words. | eee 
рй that one of your classmates 1S ner i | 
Imagin? te description of his or her persona S : 
dose, ih he may be identified immediately. ; єз е 
Sirio that do not apply to boys and girls of the 
Ln age, but only to the lost person. 


i i ld ask you, 

one in your family shou : 

2 e ad o person is this new friend of yours?" 

give a clear description of your friend that digs out his 
real character. | 


С. Suppose your mother permitted you to furnish a room 
at home exactly as you liked. After referring to maga- 
zines like House Beautiful, The American Н ome, 
describe the resulting room as a visitor would see it 
upon entering your home. Begin either with the most 
striking detail or with the general impression the room 
might give. Give credit to whatever magazine, pictures, 
advertisements that you have used. If possible, attach 


y yourself or clipped 


from а magazine. Use words specifically in your de- 
scription. 


etch of one of the following: 
А boy or gitl who has no friends. | 


| B. A student consumed by envy. 

М. has а chip on his shoulder before all 

-Af ; 

tight inn boy or girl who does what he believes is 
А va là wel} | € face of the scorn of his classmate. 
Mat . Planned А " А 
ееси Paragraph, using words specifically, explain 
f ч stations A be the possible Outcome of two of the fol- 


team a8e failing football player lies to keep on the 
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HIGH POINT | NG UNIT. x 


. . Y Ea. , m 
В. A boy determines to ignore the gibe lbr, y, РСН | 
concerning his superior speech $ of his dug бт x Ulterior motive 
` E " rof " -d st 
C. A cheer leader is unexpectedly shy ч | eck 10 " Rationalized self intere: 
mates who think him too е О by his dy | 3. Subtle hypocrisy 
D. A girl makes a coura | | | nted by the facts? 
at hi h school i у effort to continue h |; аве conclusion — idenc 
g in spite of the discouraging. Wak |, 2 for: 1. Convincing evidence 


her family who wish her to leave schoo], attitude у | Check У Ртб аео 
VII. In a well-planned paragraph describe а Situation whi l 3, Logical weighing of the evidence 
arise in school to prove three of the following alates: ch mig, F 


Ў e . ? 
i E is to be said for the other side of the question: 
A. Irs an Ш wind that blows no one any good | 3, What is to be 


. | 4, Does the editorial stimulate further thinking and investiga- 
В. Every rose has its thorns. | tion or does it merely confirm the reader's present convic- 
C. Nothing succeeds like success. | tons? 
D. It never rains but it pours. Do bath A and B | 
Е. You can’t teach an old dog new tricks, | A. Find, by referring to newspapers and magazines, an example 

| of each of the following: 
CONTRACT E ШЕ | { : Àn editoria] that seems prejudiced. 
T In this contract, concentrate on all you had learned about thew | ^ An example of Propaganda, 


n ied in the 
writing. Test your words by one of the scales supplied in 
previous contracts. 


Opinion that ; bod А 
ob 1 T "ni 15 convincin : 
à ; ; Р . nerally contain | ° tunking of readers. В and likely to influence 
An obituary is a published notice of death, ge ma | ^ An editorial h 
a short biographical sketch. An obituary should co ` tial given idis "A the four criteria for a good edi- 
"a ve. Gi "iW 
1. Date | re each of the г Ар - to justify your 
A Marne ш е а к үе. amples you have chosen 
. Cause of dea : 18 in mj 
аеро Mind th —_ 
4. Why famous A | nb tial for erm = ‚рее of a good editorial, write 
5. Time and place По ^ | ects, 90! paper on one of the following 
UE 


" ‚ Fo 
Clip several obituaries from the daily рар = 0 years ° 
style, write an obituary for one of yout E 
from today. Be concise. Use specific words: 


Job 2 


Criteria for an Editorial 
76 
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HIGH POINT | NG UNIT. , Am А cand: 
э E Tas. | Rit! . A sticky piece of y 
5. Good sportsmanship in the Classroom, 4м, 19; [ИР dlelight п. А i ч = 
room. » halls or | 1. Can 12. Radio static 
ш, | An airplane 
Job 3 E" 2 - 13. Soapsuds 
Autobiograpbies ; 1 3, А Е ing rink 14. An electric fan 
Apply all you have learned about theme writ; 1 4 А san : 
autobiography. Follow the plan outlined below, if, o iga | s. A fruit stand 15. A littered desk 
First Chapter | T | — 6 А dentist's drill 16. An empty room 
Gather details of your family history. Consult Your pate | 7, A skyrocket 17. A broken doll 
w [ ; Р 
Second Chapter і 8. Rain оп the roof 18. A crying baby 
Hir and little-girl recollections, | 9. A yawn 19. Kitchen odors 
Third Chapter | 10. A wet sidewalk 
A chapter of firsts: | 
Your first spanking. | Esta Макулт William Howard Taft H. S. 
Your first day at school. Р : 
Your first friend. t 
Your first fight. 
Your first dollar. ; и 
Fourth Chapter 


Your tastes. Your friends. Your pastimes and hobbies 
Fifth Chapter 


$us > sui ; 
Your hopes. Your ideals. Your ambitions. Wr#e ^ ү 


b Ou te Neurotic ip 
OMM ; м 1C, It's 
foreword or dedication for your life story. ОЕ > E you want to be that way. So 
> 


| clusi Jniversity of Illinois psychologist. 
CONTRACT E | кше Of shame ОП that neurosis is caused by "one's own denied 


Ь * neuror: erer rath ; 
"uae . : toe a! | © Deuror; ather than upon parents or society. 
Exercise in poetic expression. piles Position ima? far from pon p y 


"-— s the | plies, ving too much guilt, as the Freudian 
Pei Dickinson ар of a шойт EME Se a I Maer oe a 
, s , i D Onsciousn ici i e 
licks the valleys up. де шй” | decisions and eri ess and participate in 

A. Find 20 expressions that appeal similarly t° hat 


1 


p —New York Times 


А rase б, | 
B. For each of ten of the following, write 2 4 hi ary 5 (" | 
to опе or more of the senses. For = = count) 
name. Like the sound of silver г ше: Ё 1 
and ferny smells. Like a blue anc d | 79 
78 I 
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Book Reviews 


THE STORY OF ENGLISH. By Mario Pe; ; 
$5.00. z Pei. J. B. Lippincoy % 
The blurb refers to the most recent icat} 
champion of world languages, as a а ponte ion ce, йй. 
subject: the English language, its past, present and a ofa fascin 
of this interesting and informative volume could not bnt e es 
The book is divided into three sections. The oripi rr UN te 
language from Anglo-Saxon with its 50,000 "uui aud BtOwth of 4. 
vocabulary of modern English is traced; the uses and E- E Íon wi 
ment and degradation, and the whimsies of the lora. the enchance 
on. In the third section Professor Pei considers the е Commented 
and speaking reform, the teaching of English, and i Of spelling 
language as a vehicle of world communication. The lim or Of the 
hundred reference works, a selected list of words and Stress Чон 
index complete the volume. 005, and ay 


As in his Story of Language, Professor Pei writes with an informali 
a gaiety and humor which are bound i à 

gaiety humor w are bound to captivate even the рү. 
academically-minded reader. On the other hand, there are a wealth of 
literary references and an amazing variety of etymological examples whic 
cannot help but fascinate even the soberest and most exacting philologis. 
In Chapter II one finds a scholarly discussion of the language of "Beowil"; 


In Chapter X one comes upon a side-splitting collection of name chingss 


monickers of baseball players, and endearing epithets bestowed on ps | 


cats. Professor Pei possesses the rare quality of combining scholarship 
and humor. ch йш» 
More genuinely original and thought-provoking are Su ' 
those on "English as a ашар Tool” and “The Genius of ee 
The average American who has not given much thought = of the fi 
will be impressed and perhaps thrilled by being ani ae most bet 
that his mother-tongue is one of the richest, most flexible, if some 0! 
tiful in the world. It would indeed be highly ерү Eng 
respect, love, and admiration with which Professor pA that high пй 
went over to his readers. Too few of them, alas, an, 8 or his ш, 
for their language which the Frenchman has ыл of Шеге 5j 
tongue, and most fail to treat it as the living embo z Е the book: "in 
That thought is expressed in the very last pec passed do айй 
for speakers of English to see to it that the language, у into 4 f ^ 
by countless generations that welded and polishe andling of е eq! 
tool of semantic transfer, shall not suffer by aot to read; ! T i 
The Story of English is a very entertaining bo and student ° 
valuable for the general reader and for the tea 


THEODORE HUEBENER 


80 
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The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed 12 THE 


which is on file in libraries. 


o» ^ 


[мй technicians, ап 


sate accelerator. - г id se r 
| M there is continuing experimentation in the teaching of read- 


© i In addition, an entirely new professional group of private 


rica' 5 Reading Problem 


me 
a H. FEIGENBAUM 


СЕ 
ра High School 


the first of the traditional three R's—is emerging as 
= of American education. 
реу fron university in the United States now operates a 
ий 1 staffed by psychiatrists, psychologists, and trained 
"esting С d equipped with novel mechanical devices 
the metronoscope, the ophthalmograph, and the reading 
ae On the elementary and secondary school level as 


practitioners has arisen, whose specialized training in the field 
| psifes their hanging out shingles as "reading counselors” and 


| tion wi ; ә ее 
[ i э зо basic that for centuries it was taken pretty much 


| Thef 
| Soul; p 
|; 


nating large fees for consultation and remedial treatment. 
In educational journals, too, few subjects in recent years have 


[en given more attention than reading. Doctoral dissertations by 


| “sue, involving research scholarship in the field, are published 
y umally. The lay 


тт man, probably unaware of this fevered activity 
school walls, might well ask: Why the sudden preoccupa- 


E is that Americans are not reading as well as they 


s iv well enough to function in a complex society 
‚ Fife socia] an : comprehend the printed word carries with it 
beunders economic penalties. Our concern here, it should 


tood, į репа! 
АТ ждо „ot primarily with those who are illiterate because 
b of innate » Ог the foreign-born, or those who cannot read 


tellectual limitations. America’s reading prob- 


| ы Who s this may seem somewhat incredible—millions 
Doo e 


E юм Ойу» or not Bone to school for years, and for some reason 
: ulation 


| ; the Mos 





at all. From twenty to thirty percent of our 


por | Teed called, a from dyslexia, as reading difficulties are 
E Чч у 
1 tion t of dy 


educat € situation seems to be getting worse. 
Slexi 018 regard the teaching of reading and the 
ery ry а as a focal point for research and experimen- 
ate bere of the educational ladder, the resources of 
“tend of “Ng marshalled to reverse what may turn out 
historic Significance. 


› Од ey 
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IGH Points 
For already several viewers-with 


quences if the present decline of re : d 
thropologist, for example, recently predicted E: | d Ay 
era of complete mass illiteracy, In this Society s Vent of а i 
sumably, the man who could read the fug, 39 


А © se А 
ading persiste 3 dite 


s 4 * s would a Speci li ш Pte. 
thing like the scribe of medieval times. Ordinary SS Sm | 
have to seek out this expert to do their reading © would 
occasion ever demanded it. The dir 


for them : 
ector of o m if the 
museums has similarly foreseen th he of our 


: € disappearance of the Et a 
word as a common medium of Communication, and th Printed 
instead of ideographic or picture Writing better sui 
reading civilization. 


At first, educators, noting a serious reading deficiency in man 
students on all levels, thought the conditio | 


one. But it is national in scope, cutting across sectional boundaries 
and affecting both rural and urban ar 


peculiarly American one, either. In Britain, 


average of ten years ago, according to a survey made recently hy 
the Ministry of Education. And on the other side of the Im 


Curtain, it is reported that authorities have been seriously disu | 


by the reading difficulties of Russian youth. | 


| . y ing? There is w 
What are the causes of this falling-off in reading? ‘ane 
agreement among educators on that score. Some say Ka 


-alarm hay May, y | АМ 


an, d 


ТЗТ 


€ emerge f 


ter А 
siv 1 i of neat 
e methods of education have allowed a generation 


; en itis n 
ates to come of age—a hypothesis not too tenable when £% py 


"ийе ae ; ties whi V [om 
that reading difficulties occur even in commun! lt 
t 


À int to 
clung to the traditional system of instruction. О зе if 
vision as the pernicious influence; but here a introductd e 
has been observed where television has ww no worse M 
some teachers claim people are actually readin B ciety have x 
it is just that the reading demands of our of the SP. y 
increased, and we have become more € individual фаб? 
dyslexia. Actually, the cause varies with ately anothe ^y p’ 
possibly the reading problem in toto 15 ns anifests ! 


: , ch m 
of the emotional stress of our times, W 


many different ways. Ў 


the univer Е 


f 
CLINIC PATIENTS. If you call one 0 
6 


ool | Ме 





= 


TEENER 


1 ĉar] 
| Кау B 


5 READING PROBLEM 


pric s are you will find the appointment schedule 


| аш 0 avance by troubled individuals seeking help for var- 


ped fg dyslexia. 


us tyP ambitious junior executive. His complaint is a relatively 
an 


You might find among them someone like 


| " } one. He can't read rapidly enough to perform his job effi- 
| тив 


aino le knows how to make sense from printed matter, but he 
ciently. lize, or mutter to himself when reading, and that 
rends 0 ae. hune corrective exercises in reading for speed, 
edem d with the reading rate accelerator, may resolve his 
‘culties in time. 

p wa encounter a case like Johnny W. He is а college 
sophomore of above-average intelligence, but he is flunking out 


| каше he is unable to understand his textbooks. Although his 
п а local or regio] |. 


10.5 120, his reading grade is fifth year elementary school level. 


| Hisisa comprehension difficulty, and may require intensive treat- 


eas. Nor is the problem, |. mnt over a long period. Some improvement could reasonably be 


the average schol | 
child's reading ability has declined sharply, as compared to te | 


expected in his case, 


Most pathetic, however 


‚ are the people like Helen B—the non- 
readers, Hel, 


€n went to school until the co 


ttuction, the 
ln addition, 
Of dyslexia 


| > With psychotherapy and reading 
Prognosis in her case is not hopeless. 
7799 may find at the reading clinic many other types 
ters who м ts some people who cannot recognize words: 

i + ms but ate unable to elicit meanings from the 
"E equate гео ре individuals have poor vocabularies, which 
to Excessive n E of Prehension impossible. Still others 
da ` moms я, 9: regressions” per line, or a small eye- 

nt, 


impede fluent reading and require reme- 


the adults who 


come to reading clinics want des- 
wj; Чер, to read well, 


The non-readers, especially, have 
teen to кад about Veritably half-blind in a shadow world, 
i, Pets, v Tee signs, Subway signs, subway directions, and 
big top 


: are h i S. ow "^ d and 

Pt ingen: Umiliated by their inability to read, 
OW jn a senious Subterfupes to hide it. One young woman 
ant she would pretend to read the menu, then 
7 
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а [7 
merely order “the same” as a 
inadequacy. Another visitor to 


POI 
com i = 4), 19 
panion rather ү 33) 


the clinic adm 


went to the movies or any other Public plage a ar he ia | 
unable to read the signs “Меп” and “чу, e Decause he vt 


Om " 
to use the lavatory, and he was too embattasea СЗ he Wan] 
Thousands of these non-reading cases are o ask 


ai ut ; 
cleverly self-concealed. Often they pay a hard 53 equ 
health because of their handicap. Price in Menta] 


TREATMENT. A reading specialist must treat the dig 
types of dyslexia, sometimes in a group but more aln «еш 
individual basis. The job would be infinitely simpler if di On an 
nature of the reading process were known; reading shit 

who read this perform almost automatically, is a highly uis 
skill. Most people learn to read easily enough by any of the severi 
methods of teaching commonly used. But 





G PROBLEM 
i$ one ated гий unsympathetic ‚= at E а 
„g from root of a reading problem. Teaching a c 
а could be the dy to learn is frequently the beginning of a 
| ^ fore be i5 e inh t be psychologically prepared to accept 
{ КЫШ. ae order to learn properly. Most teachers in 
reading — now are careful not to rush a child into read- 
de primary A —despite the protestations of parents who want 
ing; that P ile Johnny, in the second grade, hasn’t been given 
жай» is often postponed until a later time. But what- 


m= 
кЗ = 


| er the cause, as а person matures the difficulty is aggravated 
evi 3 


occasionally someone | 


who seems to be normal in all other ways will become a retarded - 


reader, or never learn to read at all. 


Among the earliest ways of teaching children to read was ftsto | 


attempt the memorization of the alphabet, and proceed from there. 
Most schools now, however, use the phonic or phonetic approach 
(learning certain combinations of letters by the sounds they T. 
sent), the word recognition and phrase recognition meth E 
a combination of all. Although some ways of teaching tien 
effective than others, most people will learn through any 
while some will learn by none. readiog 

This has been recognized for a long time. pw 2 WE 
difficulties were lumped together as "word € edoa pi 
some analogy with color blindness, perhaps —attt! tion of dj 
cal cause. Then came the more scientific iind type 0 ds 
and the isolation of definite symptoms of рен puch i © 
ties. Even today, after years of research, not ж н. Боне, ој 
known about reading problems; it is now, bilities 21 ut^ 
more than ninety percent of all reading 915201, ders $1009 
in origin, and must be treated as personality 
the technical remedial work. i ; у chil j 

Most often, these difficulties begin Pac child's йй се 
unpleasant experience associated ме 515 for 7° 
reading may cause a “block” which wil! Ре 


T 
P | ШҮҮ 


| S coupled with remedia 


m 


shen he begins to realize that he is "different" from others because 
в inability to read, and that the reading situation for him 
> ‘rings only failure. Then the dyslexia itself becomes the emotional 
| kaor leading to other personality problems. 


In the case of Mary $, for instance, the girl’s father died during 
bet frst year in school. The experience appatently affected her 
larning to read, and although she remained in the classroom until 
she never progressed beyond the primer level. At the age 
of twenty-six she 5 an unhappy person, dissatisfied with her job— 
o necessity, a menial position—and maladjusted socially. Psychi- 
tion in reading may help her back to 


ev à 

Mice женен T moved to a new community when 
il point in 1221161104 to a different school environment at a 
‚ “al point in his reading d 


е оде evelopment. The change was a disrup- 
rest ^ ik never learned to read well. At eighteen, 
| d to cite 8 ms to college, Frank is receiving reading instruc- 

nd at home as Suitation: Margaret J's mother taught her 
| a Ett ates at inking to give the child a “head start” over 
| nie linke ы к, Otionally, Margaret was not ready to 
I Oun iiher with the reading process in her childish 
| о) 0) teading ~ could effectively rebel against parental au- 
Eus." e Poorly, Conflicts between mother and child 
P teens “ameshed with printed symbols, and now Mar- 
Cha? Ptovidin requires remedial reading services. In cases such 
i itj, ay be = T relaxed atmosphere in which the reading 
ТАТҮ м Pptoached without anixety or undue emotional 
major part of the reading specialist’s job. 


Y 
ORTH FIGHTING. This, then, is the front on 
9 


dormalcy, 
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which the newest educational battle is he: 

think it is worth fighting. Despite the tout чаве, € te 

of communication, we feel that the disa Pment of g ia idis 

the written word would be a considera rance or 

vp of view, the printed page is the m 

of information; it alone can be read an 15е 

a portable, cheap, and inexhaustible а ра will; ut 
And— perhaps impractically—we love the thin Cation, 

our lives, with books; those printed words whieh" *SSOciated i, 

the world should not willingly let die. That is why г; Milton sid 

world is mustering impressive resources in an н. I education] 

the reading problem. 


POINTS 


MR. MENCKEN TAKES, AS USUAL, 
A VERY DIM VIEW OF OUR JOB 


Next to the clergyman, the fellow with the worst job in the 
world is the schoolmaster. Both are underpaid, both fall steadily 
in authority and dignity, and both wear out their ame 
to perform the impossible. How much the world asks of usi 
and how little they can actually deliver! The clergyman i 
ness is to save the human race from hell: if he ane ane 
of 1 per cent even within the narrow limits of his nlightenmen’ 
magnificently. The schoolmaster's is to spread the € Selligent- 
to make the great masses of the common people 4 masses 0 
and intelligence is precisely the thing that the gre 


f. 
: capable 0 
the common people are congenitally and eternally ч ш; (1922) 


—Н. L. Mencken, Selected Prejudi 


10 


ay, 193) | 


4 


ttempt to Tesolye | 


{ fourteen. 


ble loss, From Cline of | 
OSt exact and rec; i] 


кт 


bs parents actually n 


e the full circle. Time was that a poor child, 
was unable to continue his studies because 
eeded or merely desired his earnings. This 
"| was deprived of his right to higher education because 

hoy ot 21 mitted his parents to send him to work at the age of 
te law an evils of this practice are known to all of us, and the 
law against child labor was rightfully passed. и 5 
What has happened in the years since the passage of this law? 


e . 
‘ous for lear: ning, 


| Ayoungster of fourteen whose wages are needed, may work after 


aie a at ER 


erini 


a lO 


Ка 


ghool and Saturdays. Good. A boy of sixteen may leave school 
with his parent's consent and get a full-time position, with one 
dy of continuation school to keep him under the eye of the Board 
of Education. Good again. A young man or woman of seventeen 


| my leave school to work in a full-time position—with a high 


Хо] diploma, if he has earned one, or an honorable(?) dis- 


darge from the school if he has had his fill of learning. Good, 
a third time, 


MA 

the a CONCERN. What then is my thesis? What is 
git] in op is resumé, known to all? My concern is the boy 
topic of 08 interests we so often hear the announcement: 


[CV Literature foo root Conference will be "The Slow Learner — 


Problems е for the Non-R 


m—— 


2 learn = т, devote d to s 
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eader'—or ‘Remedial Reading'— or 


0 
Kup» — е General Student’— or "Why do our pupils leave 


How Man 
tolar] ns Spent at faculty conferences listening to 
aS te lavishe tj reluctant learners"? How many thousands 
NN Ools we Оп those young people who have no place 

Ours Provide for them? How many despairing teach- 

trugglin i t 

than ‘ pm ud : ag children who do not wan 
Ateria ig ted, come the full circle. 


ica is th 
st po тс land of Opportunity. Therefore our young citi- 


| t 
qus *quali 0 the schools provided for them. America is the 


Of ais 
ашу 3 and SO we must promote al} our pupils, regard- 
“ft, Cooperation, or the acquisition of any skills 


n 
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whatsoever . . . What then? Why, t 


k h " ay, 19 | 
behind, find themselves, blinking en these Pupils “| | jos i He wants to 
js wings. 


wit » Push 
school where they are unwillin н amazement i ion 


and , , 
material. Their fellow pupils ate of "um p. ics int 
them, nonreceptive to learning, and therefore pories: either үү 
ably also, and disruptive in the classrooms, or y Чең B mise, 
students who resent these impediments to æ a ike them, me 

To take care of this situation, we have set = э s 
Pupils are put into the "General Course" patate Чис, 


adapted to their intelligence, or their edges peius ky subj 
or their aptitudes (which, for the most Part, have по; be : | 
These youngsters trail from class to class, year after Cn tested) 
they reach the magic age of sixteen or seventeen 
charge them with working papers. Mor 

ate at the end of four years of physical resence, pi 
a diploma which represents m du а ташив 


t—attendance. These 
folks are being sent out into the world unprepared for life, unable 


when we dis 


APPRENTICESHIP PLAN. Once again the question: Whit 
is the theme of this plaintive recital? 


: к | 
I have been teaching in New York City high schools for en Е 


ing in 88 
a quarter of a century. I have seen the pupils qua Dn out 
yeats. Discipline is not my theme—but justice. We are 1 
young people. We are not fitting them for life—an 
everyone will agree, is the purpose of education. d фе 

It seems to me that the early founding ‚ч? life when 
idea. When a young person reached a point senili permit 
felt the need to go into the world, he was 20 ticeship T° 
do so. Everyone knows the ills of the apprenti" i? VI, 
hundreds of years ago. But how about pong а and use # 
it not possible to take the good from the 


advantage? fh 


boy 9 uot | 
i ng V? ak. | 
Let us take an illustration: Here is а у000Ё "порі ig | 


ў 
z А “ пег of tef: p 
years. He is not necessarily a "slow leari This yous’ 


but he is definitely a “reluctant learner. 


12 


year, wd p involved? Why not? Let us work with them. The system of 


€ often they actually gradu. F 


| to schoo 
| dis early 286. 


| ade in V. 
7 aman W 


CRSP? 7 


NT. 
NOT APPRÉ duated, from elementary school, wants 
ost BEM be a grocer, or butcher, or tailor, 
cutter, or hairdresser. The vocational schools 
or HOEM? оше, but our young person does not want to go 
ye helpful, E ts to work with the tradesmen in whose steps 
| He = True, we cannot allow him to work all day at 
Why must he? Can he not be apprenticed to the 
hich he is interested? Can he not have as his teacher, 
ho really knows the trade? Can this tradesman not 


aker or 


wishes to fo 


{ ith the Board of Education? Can we not have super- 
| car a in the 4H program, and check on the hours 


© бш, 


| ttn В 


NE ; 
(| аце теша to us in the schools. We will find a quieter, 


кшш : testing his th 


(school hours—9-3) of the student tradesmen? Are the unions 


apprenticeship is well known. The only difference, to my mind, 
isthe link with the Board of Education. Let the youngster spend 


| opas much time in the desired trade as he would spend in school. 


| Byeatning a little money, he will acquire the pride of self-depend- 
to offer a special ability for any trade or profession open to peope f 


of their age. We have betrayed them with soft words, easy ters, | | 
and documents testifying to their completion of a four-year cous | 
of high school study. What a travesty on equal opportunities foral! 


схе, Let him receive an Industry Diploma after he spends the 
required time under the $ 


upervision of the Board of Education. 

Thea, when he has his diploma, he has a place in life. 
$. E vill have composed the learning equipment of this gradu- 
ne Ё eee His reading material will have been the chart of 
raker) үз was a meat market), a fashion book (dress- 
"d che = Stylist (beautician). His arithmetic will have 
cs wil » 8 of orders or the figuring of bills. His social 
“ош him ,""* been the comparisons of opinions of people 
: Oughts against those of his colleagues, 
Nothing mansions. 
ife of the vie. үз Person like contact with adults in the 
tae hi employer 3 arge. His compositions are notes to cus- 
à natio p tape 15 mother, his sweetheart. His efforts are 
p, ds are they after instruction which such pupils 


0 the z 9t girl, after а 


CN ee year of apprenticeship, wish to 


901 world? Good! He has felt а desire for further 


tied his at is no longer restless. He wants to learn. 
* He is pe 085 and has decided to let them grow a little 
Y Ours now. If he wishes to continue work 
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Ра POINTS 

ter School and Saturdays, that is his privile % ggg 
will find that our students will come tO us to E In this Way 
face us with resentment because we are their ат, They will 
they our prisoners. enforced file, 
NEED FOR CONSIDERATION. It is ту consid 
vent opinion that this apprenticeship plan needs ered and for 
discussion, and planning. In this Way our schools сайган, 
answers for truancy, discipline Cases, psychiatric E 


Detter 
and frustration of some of our young people. Problems, failures, 


——&»——— 


PEDAGAGS 
1, Some students would rather be wrong than quiet for a while. 


2. In many classrooms it’s a case of many minds without a 
single thought. 


5. The teacher's income is so well fixed that he can't budget. 


4. An empty stomach provides food for thought. 


asleep 
5. Most students are not afraid of homework—they fall 
right alongside of it. 
E 


Harlem Evening 


14 





lay's the Thing—Or Is It? 


TheP s 
A 
| но Figh School 120, Manhattan 
un 
, I would rather have children act some 

"In the ym у" time learning by heart what they 
good play а cooperatively produced. I am glad to see the 
shemselves riginal sin disappearing, but I cannot be so pleased 
det of E doctrine of original stupidity equally rejected. 
” —Bertrand Russell, in “As School Opens— 

The Educators Examined,” New York Times 


As a person interested in creative dramatics and in working 


| "wih children I find it necessary to take exception with Mr. Russell 


| ad his well-worded statement quoted above. Mr. Russell in 
| attacking creative dramatics—for in essence this is what he is 

ding in his statement—seems to miss the underlying philosophy 
| Фаешхе teaching entirely. It might Бе well if Mr. Russell and 


) the reader examine the tenets of creative dramatics and then draw 
| heir own conclusions, 


| FORMAL DRAMATICS. 
| “sion of creative dramatics 


отта] or traditional type 


It might do well to begin our dis- 
with a comparison. Let us compare 
of dramatics with that type of pre- 


Chet’s attention d i 

dents y —and consequently the attention of 
Pats, and tie не upon the play, Rehearsals, choosing of 
* inasmuc - eps involved in the production were important 

na Play, 1 ey led up to the final result—the presentation 


i ‚ We audi : . 
© es lines per fied: ud the play, if the actors had memor- 


there were no forgott faul 
5 noe gotten cues, no faulty 
ч and of in Production, then the play was termed "a 
| lau exar: ^ Successful play was exactly what everyone 

3 uc amp пе the effect this had upon the children. 
[м With M US consider casting. In casting a play those 
a^ R was Most ke Voices vied with each other for parts; com- 
| ыо 30 good sen. And what of the children whose voices 
|. benches "es Су of course were left to warm the pro- 
|. ` САНГ casting there followed weeks and weeks 
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of arduous work. Those children who 


. Were j KL 19 | 
fixed lines, entrances, and fixed cues, Те in the p] 53) 


The Y Memo 
advance each movement that her “ upil s Cher eril 
(It can be left up to the imagination Ma 


of the 
wotk those students who were not in the dam. w 


FB 


t | 
during all those weeks of rehearsals! ) Then ^y must UR 


work—and really work by cajoling, scolding, p ei 


, ache 
ening—to get the children to repeat their li TOmiSing and three 0 


INES in the 


manner. The day of the performance came and passed: «Pesci 


had their moment of glory upon the sta е children 
All that was left in the к of the dum Sn this pad 
farrago of scoldings, cajolings, the “blood, sweat a a likely a 
memorizing lines, and perhaps the idea that acting is L8 М 
inspiration—but oh how much perspiration! cy 


CREATIVE DRAMATICS. Let the curtain descend upon te 


formal school and the scene change to that of the progressive o 


creative institution. Here is not only a change of scene but one | 


of attitude as well. Inherent in the philosophy governing creative 
dramatics is the principle that the child and not the end product 
(the play) is the all-important consideration. With this ida 
in mind, the teacher sets to work. He understands that the рос 
must be valid or the culmination will be valueless. The ы 
and the students working together as a unit decide upon 
of the play. The research necessary for the ae 
dramatic unit is done by the pupils with the maior а ding d 
guide. When the children have mastered an un ТЕ оп 
the theme and have acquired sufficient backgroun i 
the various characters will become meaningf y ir own Jines # 
pens, they can set about to the task of creating ots of the P 
situations. In the main then this is the essentia! v a fuel 
tioner of creative dramatics. He does not wot upon ex 
with fixed and predetermined lines, but he рт” aisa цел y 
tion of each member of the cast. As a result, asting me " 
difference in the entire attitude governing of creative "t 
traditional dramatic coach and the propon T etition t e vl 
In the latter's view the stress is not upon CO > the сабе 
the best voice suited for the leading a voice b Е 
stands and appreciates the idea that €a 
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„ тнк THING—OR IS П? 

и whole unit. Here there is respect for the worth 
contribute > = nd the knowledge that each person possesses 
“he indivi x terefore the benchwarmer has no place here 
0 nt. , 


pis own vaningless busy work is ruled out, for the entire class 
e m 
yivlved in the see = he emphasis is on self-expression. We 
4 i creative dramatics the emp 

n 


: in the children than in the performance, al- 
are more ine z there are definite benefits to be gained 
though we эе їп а polished final exercise. But again, with our 
E aet upon the feelings of each child, the modus oper- 
pw on increased significance to the teacher. 


ji P 


PRINCIPLES IN APPLICATION. ‘The preceding then is a 
brief overview of the philosophy governing creative dramatics. 
Consider now the application to the classroom. The teacher can 
begin the unit on dramatics with some skits in pantomine. I have 
wully found it good to begin with a group situation. "Let us 
pretend that we are eating a banana,” the teacher asks the group, 
ud the dramatic lesson is on. There the teacher is aiming at the 
"орлеп: of sensitivity and recall. She wants the children to 
n sensitive" in the original sense of the word—that is, to use 
mS a little situation can be followed by the eating of 
ий the (how. about watermelon—and remember those 

tp hot and n em calling for the sense of touch—by hand- 
imes аге given Se After several examples of group panto- 
law ara r e children will be ready for their “solo flight.” 
* the clas ime different simple ideas can be pantomimed 
i * An excellent idea is different postures. 
P5: You are a blind man walking across a busy street. 


You are an athlete walking down the block. 
You walk like a policeman. 


titer y You are ап old man walking through the park. 
ec " 


ог... + 
is ee Toutine is solving a problem in pantomime. 
in one ‘at they ate in a neighborhood park. They u 
i, IS t ke 90d. Then a wicker trash basket is sighted, an 
“the di n out, Immediately the mood must be altered. 
8> Think of the wonderful insight the alert ue 

1 
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can gain. What is it the children find—a 
a pack of cigarettes? a book? or as recent 


wallet? 4 : + 1933) 
class—a hypodermic needle and some d 


! Din 
these children make use of the found objec tet s 
are endless! er plication 


From one-man acts, we Proceed to two. д 
These pantomimes are done before ¢ 
a gtoup appraisal. It is interesting to 
can easily display his feeling of hostility and anger id зе child 
and receive praise instead of censure. 'This Е 
and role-playing is not to be taken lightly. 

By this time the children will probably be most 
use of the spoken word. They can certainly be permitted to do 
But now the words will be more than the usual trite cliché is 
each expression will be one needed to give important information 
With the introduction of speech to the action essential to panto 
mime, we have the essence of the play. 


nd p 
he class anq at 


Caper to d 


PHILOSOPHIC APPROACH. ‘The value of creative dramatic | 
can be seen in its philosophic approach and its application. It sens 
as an excellent means to vitalize the social studies and literatu 


lessons. It provides means for guidance, group work, and Qon 
of establishing good classroom atmosphere. Best of all—it rell 
wotks. ' 

Does it necessarily follow that all forms of formalized де, 
tics are to be excluded from the classroom? It does n worlds 
work in formal dramatics can lead to an appreciation S beat of 
great plays and serve as an excellent introduction to i 


е : : SES e teachet i 
the written and spoken line. But in my opinion, the te 


be careful to precede all formal dramatics units W! philoso"! 


M я `a] creative 
creative dramatics. And, above all, the essential 
must be maintained. ° 


—< 
COPYING 


«o [ff 
PTT Сору!25 А 
Copying from one book is clearly cribbing 4o the copi? 
two is research. If you get someone ¢ 


don 
—F, С. B. Carr, Lon 
as quoted in the New York 


Ise t 
that’s a project. 


ly occurred ple | 





е ст si, |. 
note that the 4 Ollowed y f 


Dtomm, Y 
element of x: 


Раі | 


| ttenta, 9n the h 





| Ы; Must У 15 not fully coo. 


predicting Success in Algebra 


GREENSPAN 
ПШ ore High School 


ime, educators have been seeking methods and 

a к cting students for various subject fields. Some 
niques of „х= and proved that a high intelligence quotient 
educators — МЕЙ with success in school work. Others have 
ir Xo em test or group of tests that has been used has 
= alid inasmuch as all factors can never be considered 
- t and therefore, is an attempt to find if the intelligence 
t ld the New York Arithmetic Computation Test scores 
predict the success of students in algebra. VU 
Until September, 1949, High School Division regulations indi- 
cated that all first-termers were to be given not more than four 
majors in each term of their first year. Beginning with the entering 
class of September, 1949, however, the High School Division 
stipulated that students whose language or mathematics work 


could not otherwise be continued, be permitted to take nine sub- 
kos in their first year of high school. 


‘eine these first-termers about whom this research project 
tered, certai 


va ertain factors should be borne in mind. They are the 
are vidi * group to have entered high school. In addition they 
high sch ol under a greater program load than any former public 
vidual MEA ы, » and at the same time are making their indi- 

0 б. E to a high school program. Although these 
parison of 21е Individuals with divergent qualities, yet by a com- 
produce а Ie extremes w 
Stage of m ‘Ypical figure.’ 


For a lo 


’ Adolescence is portrayed as a certain 


aptis d 8towth which is almost adult emotionally, highly 
Physical * Socially at the gregarious level—and as а stage 
Of the “velopment w 


here the rate of growth for each part 
rdinated. A worker on a study of this 
" this dynamic picture of adolescence in 
i New Do; Bi а worth-while conclusion. . 

“Bulations P High School, in accordance with the aforementioned 
“alors, Baa TOBrammed a total of 193 first-termers for five 
dime ы: termer programmed for five majors was so 


et to с, o Bhizant of 


asis of an analysis made from a study of ri 
90! record card and from a conference among the 
19 
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eighth grade teacher, the high schoo] grade афу; » 1953) 
student in the elementary school during the term beet and 
tion. Furthermore, the student had to have an Į fore Bradu 
least average and an arithmetic test score that Q that Was а 
indicate his suitability to undertake a 6 on 


: ve major 1 ; Stem t 
include algebra. The achievement of these omits Ps ux Would 
following tables. For the purpose of Own 


this stud . I the 
mean of the grades of the first and Second mar y the arithmer 


8 periods e 


computed to provide an average rating in algebra. 
Table 1 t 
Rangeo No. of I 

Grades students Range ps 
Successful 100-95 5 156-121 12741; 
students 94-90 17 148-100 127. 91 
Grades 100-80 89-85 29 143-86 10477 
84-80 21 126-90 1246 


———————————————— 
Table 2 


Satisfactory 79-75 21 126-89 124- 83 
students 74-70 26 132-84 127- ә 
Grades 80-65 60-65 15 120-79 1217 


mne ET. qu ERR VS UNS 
Table 3 

2.4- 60 

Unsuccessful 64-60 18 112-65 m 63 

students 59-50 26 117-77 


Grades below 65 49-30 14 — 

4 

1, 1004 

ANALYSIS OF TABLE 1. The first groups of TA ul 

and 94-90, are quite decisive in eine subject ol dg | 

high NYATS go with high average grade in f 4g suden i 

In the 80-85 group, upon the Mugen aa 143-92 "i 

about five percent) the IQ then ranges AND group, T 90 
NYATS ranges from 12.4-8.8. In the 84. woul 


ere 
ating two students (or about 10 percent) S| 5.79: 


ml ni 
change in IQ and the NYATS then ranges £07, тай 
After elimination of these “extremes 2119. 


m 124^ or be 
from 156 to 90 and the NY ATS ranges js IQ of 90% 
it appears that with very few exceptions 
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# 
ү 


RSS eso eee 






р55 IN ALGEBRA 


C . 

ЮТ ING v NYATS of 7.9 or better is a necessary condi- 
pjunction with algebra. However, it is not a sole condition as 
O^ for success 10 alysis of the next two tables. Students fulfill- 
E n may still be not better than satisfactory 
ur 


Ше 
gg these 161 in fact even fail. 


algebra and may 


2. The first two groups, 79-75 percent 

AN dd е further clarification. Upon the elimina- 

pe spident from the 69-65 group, the IQ ranges from 
km and there is no change in the NYATS range. 

From this it appears that with almost no exceptions an IQ of 


| shout 90 or better combined with an NYATS of 7.2 or better is 
1 essary condition for success in algebra. Again, I must point 
| othar it is not a sole condition as will be seen in the breakdown 
| of Table 3, since students having these requirements may still 
| hil or do only satisfactory work іп the subject of algebra. 


a Oe 


Kerent of th 


1 m tated in 


dd. 


"ча ed 1o d 
; Cur 


| IMIYSSOF TABLE 3. Tab 


lj 
; ы % tea EST SCO 


le 3 presents a more adverse and 


ris i as criteria for success an IQ of 
t90 and the NYATS of 7.2, a curious situation arises. In the 


of 58 unsuccessful students we find only four, or some 7 
D students w » who had IQ's less than 86. We find only 
than 7.2, These fa 5 „Percent of the group who had scores less 
тщ, = cts indicate that the importance of considering 
wes can hardly be minimized. Since so large 
it should be Over 86 and in NYATS over 7.2 and still 
ес rn quite clear that other factors—e.g., interest 
"айу nst be considered for the prediction of success 
‚в i Гү otmance in the mastery of algebra. 
at tediction *tetore, that there is a good deal of overlapping 
“clusions О algebraic Success, and in fact no significant 
awn. It is further evident that the IQ alone 


h “termine a student’s success since the greatest 
YA In this area, 


Cnttoversial picture. If we use 


TUS Ny dl th RES. In conclusion, this study therefore 


ас TS of an average IQ of 90 in conjunction with an 


-* does not necessarily show a high proba- 
algebra, Some students with IQ of 90 or better 
21 
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аиан, 
and NYATS of 7.2 or better will un чь. 


а Иш: a 
To this extent, the test is not successful 2 у fail, : ab | 
in algebra, but our study simply reveals that “ хес of | 
the study of algebra should be required to haye iD 


tele | 
90 and a minimum NYATS of 7.2. at least an 10 \ | 


—«K>——. 


THE LETTER Q 


The letter q is used for a total of 5 denotati : 
alone(!) it is found in 4 different spellings «аныгы а appearing 
Altogether the letter q has no specific sound of it 
appear it is pronounced k. 


1(!) Sound for the Letter Q 
s(q)uint k 


S own; when it does | 





THE LETTER R 


The letter г is used for a total of 29 denotations. Besides appearing alone | 
it is found in 24 different spellings combined with other letters. Altogether P 
the letter г can be pronounced in 5 different ways. 


5 Sounds for the Letter R 


|} of our time. 
| High Schoo 


champion of Pan-Americanism 

pELMIRA n up 
em Monroe High School 

hool year comes to a close, it will mark the 

When the Oe ate е of one of the leading educators 

end of the ex Henry E. Hein, principal of the James Monroe 

1 {ог a while the largest high school in the world, 


yill long be remembered for his outstanding contributions to the 


{ use of inter-American cooperation in the schools. 
@ 


for more than а quarter of a century his interest in Pan-Ameri- 
an activities has not flagged. Considering it appropriate that a 
оо] named after James Monroe should place emphasis on 
hemisphere solidarity, he began his principalship in 1925 by col- 
«ting materials and literature from all available sources in order 
that the student body of the high school might become better 
acquainted with the other countries of the hemisphere. 


| PAN-AMERICAN CLUBS. It was natural that this vigorous 


| ‘athusiasm for an all-American high school should have given 
. Bs to the formation of 


| lih schools of the first Pan-American Club in the 

ateli(er) long a w(or)sted ^ semi-rounded 00 Eb 1939. Dy 0 New York City at the James Monroe High School 

bomb(ar)dier short i (r)oto г ther d r, Hein's influence sparked the establishment of many 
геѕегуо (іг) short о . QM clubs of Similar na 


THE LETTER 5 


' Jed йе} [| 
The letter s is used for а total of 36 denotations pros уй 
accounts for 4 different sounds. It is also found in be pronoun 


combined with other letters. Altogether the letter can 
12 different ways. 


12 Sounds for the Letter S 


i 
(s)assafras s Да gore 
А irdupo (is Jong 
paeroa |ы Be | 
ah ) ual zh, aspirated жерде , mi) va | 
dem(es) ne longa pu(tsch) pst 
debr (is) longe 


с. | 
wes 5» | 
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ў th ers 0 і 
i 2) ‘al studies and of Spanish—should demand on 
0: 


erent clubs | ture until finally a federation of these 
ols, Dr, H e to the approval by the late Superintendent of 
etican S, atold С. Campbell, of the organization of the Pan- 
He hog tudents League, 

бк. the distinctio 


oi the city of oun too of founding the first Pan-American 


quil in Ecuador. This was soon followed 


П 
7 more such clubs throughout Latin America. 


NIIS rre A 


| = Pleading ROACH, Twenty-five years ago found Dr. 
; b nding ^w а realistic approach to a genuine, intelligent 
ЕТ 


Ше mess the culture of the Americas. He made sense then 
of night: "TL age Was timeless, packed to the core with truth 
ach ё examination and licensing of teachers—certainly 


ates an adequate knowledge of Latin America.”* 


INTs 
' February, 1940, 
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HIGH POINTS. 
He sought to de-emphasize a little Vi 


the overwhel,: м 1955 
European culture played in our curri S 


vung р 
status to the culture of the Astacio, А, an ae supe 
the Seventh City-Wide Convention of the Pan- Ame deliver, 3 
League of New York on December 15, 1934, he s Srican Studen, 
the beginning Pan-Americanism was a school aedi t from 
He fastened attention on the indisputable fact th chers Чеш, 
have long realized the political and economic im ос. busin 
and South America, our trade with those 
trade with all of Europe. In our schools, ho 8 Our 
deplorable shortsightedness, virtually iinet ‘Gee Ег i 
tory, arts, and economics of the vast region that has e is 
so much to our prosperity. 

Considerable impetus and authori Were given to hi | 
1940 when Dr. Harold С. Campbell, des 7010 is workin 


- . n Superintendent of 
Schools, appointed Dr. Hein to direct all Pan-Am 


erican activities 
related to the public school system of New York Ci 
was the 50th anniversary of the founding of the Pan Ametian 


Union. In a circular sent to all schools on every level, Dr. Camp Ё 
bell recommended the “glorious undertaking’* of studies ш | 
Hispanic fields of endeavor in order to stimulate greater friendship. | 


A committee of fourteen administrators and teachers and 1 


secretary were appointed to assist Dr. Hein. This committee np 
hard to expand Pan-Americanism in the schools. It = 
extending the scope of Pan-American influence into T ga dil de 
and junior high schools. A circular was issued mon ao ғ 
schools carrying information about programs and cals sources of 
different schools, suggestions and available materials, 
tealia, book reviews, and bibliographies. | m 
The committee met once a month. A n stib i 
activity of this committee was a summer iC School © a 
various members participated at the Linco i of the Wok? s 
College in the summer of 1942. A testimont tangible ex, 
committee, headed by Dr. Hein, has found "M Qur sm 
in the publication of Inter-American Educa visors, 5509, Ў 
a Curriculum Guide for Teachers and Super cadies in 19 
Curriculum Service Bureau for Internationa 


*El Taquigrafo Gregg, April, 1940. zs 7 
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Inportance of 
Continents ехо North і 


Ntributed 


ty. The occasion 





ANISM a 


-AMERIC | 
| jon end of that committee, edited. and 
e 


док Ô | 
P Madden, a member of the committee. 


gu adn d 
nc EDD 
um L. Dr. Hein early reali 
poTENT TALITIES ача a teacher who has 
rentialities of ==] her imagination stirred, has accumu- 
пней succesfully will, which she invariably turns over to ues 
шей a stock OF BO ned a university to which hundreds of Unite 
шеп. He ani flock. After serious consideration his envis- 
Stes teachers + ып a teality—Havana University—because 
heed mo In addition, since Havana is conceded to be the 
ган нем Caribbean, it has many attractions for the cosmo- 
die visitor. He immediately began to implement this dream of 
his life. He traveled. He studied Spanish by himself. He inter- 
viewed government officials, educators, rectors, politicians. He 
attained an enviable proficiency in the dynamics of diplomacy. His 
intensity of purpose was productive. He had the satisfaction of 
being present at the very first session of the Havana summer school 
for teachers who were interested in getting first-hand experience 
living with Latin Americans on their native soil and steeping 
athe their traditions. Some courses were given entirely 
ar: sa a ie in Spanish. There were courses in 


опосу, sociology, archaeo 


to cultivate th i i = к ae 
American eae € the good-will and friendship of the 

An even TNR | 
ti ening aer Satisfaction was his in appreciating the fact 
i the а-я. Other people and customs, the United States 


enrich their own lives even as they enriched 


боре, oj y Sting te , firm Step toward the 
reed, . e 


rie! customs ae Hemisphere that, thou 
ect ‚„ tay be of vari j 
Ve а ри o f various kinds, th 
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POINTS 

Today, many teachers register for Such 
University. They are recognized by the New vere at Hay 
Regents. Indeed, two tuition scholarships ate ойе jns Board à 
for study. Teachers and students may apply for =o each s 
to Dr. Henry E. Hein, in care of the James Motors Sch lix 
1318 Boynton Avenue, Bronx 72, New York. High Schoo}, 
WIDESPREAD ACTIVITY. Dr. Hein soy 
every medium that would lend emphasis to Р: 
address in Havana, which was published in Ej. т. o an 
in October, 1940, he invoked the cooperation of ares crocs 
and Portuguese in an effort to further the cause of Pan-Am Panish 
ism in the United States as well as through English in Spanii 
speaking countries. “You teachers of Spanish,” he said, "are in g 
key position for the initiation and successful development of this 
plan. In general, you are better informed on Central and South 
American conditions, customs, literature, geography and history, 
etc., than are the teachers of other subjects. As teachers of language, 
you are more sympathetic to the foreign. The fact that you Ми 
made the study of the language of a great part of the territory 
south of the Rio Grande your life work means that уой have à 
genuine interest in these countries and a least prejudiced кы 
toward them. You are teachers of something far more ae 
than Spanish idioms, Spanish grammar, Spanish pr ja 
you are teachers of the future citizens of this country, of ! = Wy ih 
citizens of the world, and your teaching of Spanish й 
means for teaching these students.” 


He sensed that to be even tentatively successful ake school 
taking it would be wise to begin with the биш he stated 
child. In an address, “Spanish and the aros A j e 
"We cannot do very much with the older = [our y" 
tion. It is difficult to eradicate prejudices . +» with the ide “8 я 
children] must not be permitted to grow “p arians; Їй i 
these people are worthless; that they are PAY” shese com jg 
have no culture... We must see to tt " ‘wit the "n 
to the South, the young people do not grow pte our on Pio 
all we are inerested in is the almighty ч. dalent cont 
in them is to sell them something and to ge 


ght and welcom ч 
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op PAN-AMERICANISM | 
qp AMPION иш... у and that we live as do the people in 
pom Soe “hat we send them.” es 
Ши movies POA ar years the Committee on Inter-American 
ing the, ed to function although with fewer meetings and 
operation ий lelies Paper shortages, curtailment of school 
jesened schoo other committees, such as civil defense—these and 
trips, ga жш contributed to a temporary “slow-down” in 
ain rican activities in the schools. Nevertheless, there were 
m rograms, parades on Columbus Day, the Inter-American 
pee at least once a term at the James Monroe High 
school, the bulletin of the committee going out to the schools at 
least every other month, the myriad requests for suggestions and 
materials from schools all over the country. Then came a cessa- 
ton of extracurricular activities in the schools of New York City. 
For almost two years clubs wete at a standstill, practically, but 
EA pom by Dr. Hein and his committee continued to 
teach the schools. 
pide tesumption of extracurricular activities in the fall of 
m executive committee of the Student League of the 
мы D, Committee on Inter-American Cooperation, 
members, but сат again with renewed energy. Thete were new 
ing when h ame captain at the helm. The time is approach- 


E must give up the ship. The course, however, has been 
: “he Sailing should be smooth. 


AL GOOD.” The progress achieved 
1 Of B €rican Clubs and allied activities in 
tad abiding int 55 city is largely a result of Dr. Hein's sincere, deep, 
Tes of * erest in furthering understanding among the coun- 
ае, actual sphere. With Macaulay we believe that the 
оше 5500 is better than the most magnificent promises 
yg to adnate While Dr, Henry E. Hein would himself be 
Ax Only "om In unaffected humility that he has accomplished 
^ есап Cai of the task he has set for himself, the Pan- 
ig © his relent the two continents stand as a perpetual monu- 
tattle to hee zeal, his imagination, and his indefatigable 
An 8 and Sve à more united America through a better under- 

Stan не. Preciation by its youth of the conditions of the 

“ents and the peoples that inhabit them. 
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eee HIGH 
This is not to say that he will upon tetir 
American ties. On the contrary, the strength. | his Pan 
regarding the worth-whileness of his cause leads us IS со Viction 
more than ever his inexhaustible energy, to beli 


POINTS 


his executive | Se tha 
his unrivaled experience will be devoted unceasingly e " Шу, in] 
e 


ance of an avocation which may yet pro 


ve to be his + der. 


—«»——, 


OUR OWN OFFICE 200 


Brilliant Administrator—The man with the worried look on his 
clerk’s face. At 8:30 there was a molehill on his desk; by 
3:00 he has made a mountain out of it. 


Stimulating Teacher—He asks the class a question, ge a 
the answer, and then tells them what's wrong wt 


fore, 
Problem Student—Every day he does worse than the day befo 
and today he's doing like tomorrow. 
‚ All you 
Understanding Parent—"My son is a petiees peo 
have to do is to slap him once in a white. 
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films of Special Interest 


{ by the film 
._ pictures reviewed for teachers by / 
patria AS n hd Theater Committee, N.Y.C. Assocta- 
of 19€ 


Macher of English) 
й 


A POEM IS TO LISTEN sas 
y. B. Yeats: A Tribute" and "Poet and. Painter") 
(" 3 Я P 


ies of poetry or poets—can you think of 
pe эн e en] ts енор to see W. В. Yeats: А 
SA Зіне documentary produced іп 1950 by the 
pas, Film Board of Ireland, which is now being distributed 
мни to schools by Brandon Films. We had missed it when 
ini first shown in a New York theater and Bosley Crowther had 
witten more fervently about it than about the feature. - 
We were listening to 
the three oldest cries in the world, 
—the cry of wind 
—the cry of water 
Sicile à —and the cry of curlew 
еп the door 


[а of the tiny screening room was opened and Tony 
im the Projectionist, asked us whether the sound was all 


Perfect,” we sai d. “Eve 


85, Isn't it,” said To 
ate ever { © 
e 
look at tha eling г 


* Went s 
шд b у back at the lake water lapping with low 


fal de үш hte. A 
Tom his 
тры the words abo 


tything is perfect.” 
ny. “Гуе seen it twenty times myself. If 
estless and want to be relaxed, you just 


i nd so, one lovely image after the other, 
Places for you to look at as you hear the lines 
ut his life: Sligo, the province of 
l of trees, its seven woods and nine- 
a the Islands, the sands of Lisadell, 
+ clie Cab Dromahair, Ballylea Castle; the church- 
(Nop he Abbe ite Yeats lies “under bare Ben Bulben's 
men 88 can T heatre, Dublin, Piccadilly and the Strand. 
They open) € amends for the loss of green fields and 
ега; : 

опе With the poet, and one’s eye is filled with the 
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—HIGH POINTS 
beauty of Yeats’ country. Yet "a poem is to CL 
child's definition, "a hole is to dig") —and the є eI. (a, in 
short film comes from the music and words c isitenes, 2s 
Yeats is to hear a tribute not only to Yens kur listen to A 
genius of his countrymen; you will not hear a Deni te ang 
track or one more evocative and original than this &Wless sg 
by Eamonn O. Gallchobhair (music), Michael Майы compos [p 
Sliiobhan McKenna (the poems), and Cyril Cusak ( Айша [D еро 1 a flash of what this sort of thing could be if it 
Their voices are a delight. The poems are fully, m ermine) here we ba ther. The integration that makes the Yeats film 

Altogether this is a film to treasure. It OUR peus | жЕр aling in these shorts, with the exception of 
beauty, suggests beauty. Listening and seeing, students should le! E The speaking voices are always splendid — Stanley Holloway 
an extraordinary poetic experience. Words a a sesecially well cast as the narrator of Dibden’s jolly eighteenth- 


: : nd music and images 
have all been so lyrically integrated, they may not be able to son | century sailor's song — but the illustrations are either too literal, 
two ineffectual, or too distracting. It is true that Ronald Searle 


them out afterwards. But this is as it should be in a full experienc 
© catches John Gilpin to the life, but we would have had just as 


of poetry, and there could be no better statement of 2 movies 
success as a record of literature than to say you don't remembr | much fun listening to Cecil’ Trouncer read the poem, without 
| ір at any animated drawings at all. 


where the pictures began and the words ended. 
I hear lake water lapping with low Thomas Nashe's “In Time of Pestilence,” however, rings the 
sounds by the shore; | >= none of the others do. This is the Elizabethan masterpiece 
} With lines of such lucid 


RS I stand on the roadway, or on the l tting then genius that one might despair of illus- 
avements grey i = 


I hear it in the deep heart's core. 


jnutes. 
(W. B. YEATS: A TRIBUTE — 16mm sound, 23 шие 
Rental, $6.00. Brandon Films, Inc., 200 West 57th Street, N 


TERT RENE 
аА INTEREST 


Ae ted by Robert Harris, drawings by 
! ^ of раен Spleen Rsines "Tbe Pytboness" (narrated 
| Trp Agro wings by Henry Moore); Willam Cowper's 
Мага rrated by Cecil Trouncer, drawings by Ronald 


| Hb Gilpin” (0 wie 
| sat. i a brave show of names — and it is sad to have to 
0 


that somehow things don’t quite come off—though here 
rt = 


EUR OU ORCI la 


Brightness falls from the air; 
Queens have died young and fair; 
re Micha ms batb closed Helen's eye — 


tton’s drawin . i А а š 
| Wantonness” ang u ings are perfectly right. “Wit with his 

York 19.) f шю | Yat the ies Heaven is our heritage” — we don’t remember 
Painter and Poet is the title of a series of cinematic expet ш | “whole din 5^ Were; We remember the bite and the echo of 


е rmi A е dir e, je 
in words, music and painting presented by British PES Pople who ba and the sense of a single style. The two young 
min 


| lO Were А : s 
Services, and also available for rental in 10mm. M S ien stirred Ъ .Stening to this poem-film with us were enor- 


i 3 y it. T 
brief films (the whole series can be run off = ee ber T м widen song — hey thought that this, the Shakespeare, and 
were produced by John Halas, with music үсе (narrated \ 


bies’ $ Re bave in Class = maybe the Scottish ballad — would be 
i i и Corbtes p tc al fees: ometime, No comment on “John Gilpin.” 
poems include the Scottish ballad “Tue 75. брор, | 050,449: $1.00 each for all but the Shak hich is 
Fi Tauri, ing by Мын Beta te | ъа ote Sale 
"Spring and Winter" (sun › 


aby М | M bjeg, © "John Gilpin,” which is $2.00. Minimum rental, 
; votare HZ n" (narrate? , «gg 
Peake); David Gascoigne's “Winter € des ens PL 


~ КАМЮ 


PAINTER i ; il- 
inti es); Brit: — 16mm sound, eight subjects. Avai 
ae sme E^ саи olloway, деч wo, W York 20) ^ Information Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
Consolation” (narrated | y 5n hock to Son ( Nast! Rone ae 

Minton); Owen Meredith's Срес Thomas 


' GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High School 


Portman, drawings by Michael Warre); а 
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Education in the News 


‘The purpose firm is equal to the deed,» 

How can we tell if the 
of school—is operating о 
what a group is? 

= measure the effectiveness of an 
need a point of orientation. Difficult th 
when intangibles like democracy and ЫНА Cvaluatio 
sidered, it must nevertheless be done if We are = values are n. 
ing out such programs. To objectify something erri in cary. 
lacks objectivity, which exists on a level of the spiri К n essene 
in the sense that such procedures usually tend to ale 3 А барц 
substance remains as elusive as ever. THE IET wii 

The group in Ametica is best exemplified 
here, even when ineptness exists, the intent is good. That is all that 
13 necessary in a group—intentness around a single goal or purpose, 
Else the group disappears and an aggregation takes its place. An 
aggregation of individuals lacks cohesiveness and purpose, which 
ate what too many teacher faculties—and departments—lack. In 
contemporary Jargon such aggregations of individuals are said to 
be dynamically disoriented. 

The teamwork displayed by the New York Yankees is 
cated on each player’s acceptance of his own peculiar role 3 ка 
Broup's central purpose—winning games. Such singleness aa 
pose, with each member knowing his role and doing his Lor 
almost mystical because it is so rare, yet so necessary if ha sil 
achieve a truly democratic equal partnership in out 5° 
in our communities. mbets of 8 

The problem is stated easily: how can we get "oW 


Btoup to which we ae! 
n а maturity level? Howy ju OF oy 
We kao 

үу 


У Program or tocedure 
» We 


by the athletic team: 


T. 
faculty to contribute actively to the activities of e The solui" 
thus divide, rotate, expand, and share the leadership ty be? 
is not easy, for it requires that each member of : aud пей To 
partner in policy making, execution of рї, school lif. А 
other administrative and curricular functions yi playet vil 
make an aggregation of teachers a team, W! P de groups "^ 
eager, and zealous to perform in the interest 9 bee s. 

education of children—is a goal worthy OF ©” 0 

As an individual is made up of many 9: 
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pucATI cause of its parts, is made up of diverse 
ved 0 беор дм of development. On top of ва 
personalities a n when it is a relatively cohesive body—frequently 
the уор ae required for effective group action. 

ei 1, isolated from the group, 1s different from the 
hen ica toup in that the sum of the group’s members is 
divide еде from the members as individuals. In other 


ps ^ ere is а psychology of group action that is uniquely 


| diferent; this difference needs exploitation in the interest of the 
J. ) 
4 group itself. 


The dilemma of group leaders is three-fold: 
1. How to assess and classify the group at its present level? 
2. How to develop a program of group action? 


3. Where to draw the line in instances when the group's readi- 
ness for group decision is undeveloped? Does the group 
leader artogate to himself the right of decision, or should 


he accept a less developed direction if it represents the 
groups present level? 


These are ; А 8 
* are Interesting questions, and some answers are hinted 
Ш an article 


tesi ЕШ "How Can Group Dynamics Be Applied 


Оло, in белй Professor Е. Р. Barnes of the University 


- 1950, issue of The Bulleti 7 
ШУР › Issue of T'he Bulletin of the National 
9n о} Sec ry-School Principals. Excerpts follow: 


Mo; : 

schoo) deities of experimentation in group work with 

ates related to r to be squarely based on four postu- 

individua] e values of our society and the nature 
Srowth and learning in that society: 


| That 
on ода Tn relations of highest values are based 
ет рер от 1 ethics, For school people this implies that 
"ua, у, relations should be those of professional 
05€ of a status hierarchy. 


* 204} : : . 
фет, на productiveness is best achieved in а 
ае, this Pr Closely related to the first pos- 
Uh goa), СЕР? assumes that groups determine their 


for them and methods, not have these restrictively set 


onda 


not th 
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3. That individual growth ang learnin % 195g 
tered in a group climate hospitable to aar өү best fos. 
and learning may be defined as new бен ^ rows), 
ing in new behaviors, then, by definition me fety]y. 
certain synonymity with change, Group ре. have g 
the ceilings on individual ch 


ction f 
ange and so, on d 
: row, 
learning. Erowth ang 


4. That individual teacher growth is а neces 
dition of curriculum development. The schoo 
lum, is, de facto, a complex of human i 
which the teacher plays a determinativ 
curriculum change implies change in t 
tions, 


«++ groups must be grown; they do not evolve casually 
through routine meetings and chance socializing, As 4 
group grows to become more than the sum of its indi- 
vidual personalities distinctive group structure becomes 
evident through shared goals, common aspirations, and 
common abhorrences. Group structure emerges as it is 
deliberately worked for. 


This growth process takes time; more time pic 
usually thought necessary. The development of ane 
is roughly similar to individual growth. secans 
such factors as a favorable environment, т” И 
fences, generalizations of learnings, and на? КР 
accomplishment. Obviously, these processes 


time sequence. of a oot 


Groups have been characterized in fores infanti 
tinuum ranging through the growth om of indi 
adolescent, mature, and senile. Descrip ws lle} i? 
ual conduct at these various - art, 7 sification: p 
group behaviors suggested by this резе ЗЕТ, 
more observation is appropriate ir А к^ refer 0) ft 
descriptive of group behavior; they uite [0 sible 
viduals who make up groups. 1t 4 7 "EP 
infantile gr? per! 
mature adults to compose infan m 
‚.‚ A few discreet jobs f 


Sary con- 
1 curricu. 
teractions in 
e role, Hence, 
eachers’ percep- 


ё uit 
or leaders ana ™ cess: Th 


7, 
been suggested by students of the $1? 
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IN * в ll- 
curio direct bearing on group ше 
» jobs ate deemed to have 
baing: THE LEADER ROLE | 
leader bas two simultaneous functions: 
The p» belping tbe group to a greater maturity 
ta of duction (process) and that of belping the 
а awareness of solutions to problems (content) 
TO: 


The sorts of jobs related to the process function are: 


1, Aid the group in attaining desirable growth. The 
‘leader is influential in determining the climate of 
working relations. The nature of this climate may 
reflect the dispersiveness of laissez-faire relations. It 
may be restrictive in an authoritarian or tyrannical 
sense, Preferably it may be job oriented with social 
controls determined through group authority. 

2. Assist group members to make group-oriented rather 
than ego-oriented contributions . 

p group evaluate itself in terms of production 

uy... | 


4, Provide for leadersh 
instead of а status 


ip to be conceived as a function 
osition. As a group matures, tbe 
lea ership wi Р 5 : 
will be a shared function assi 
ssing from one 
5704р member to f Р gram 


abilities one rt "шш as differing knowledges and 


THE MEMBER ROLE 
then, Bron 


egic es 8700 much with passive members. The 
that of el ng of the member role is as important as 
Situations " er role. Even in mature, efficient group 
есы, embers have important, continuous jobs. 
le among these jobs are: 
““’SPonsibi); - 
тор. "i for the preservation of a permissive 
illi, | 
tolutiong to contribute problems, resources, and 
The me that are in the group's thought context. 
Mber who sits silent not only fails to com 
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tribute to the group's direction 

lenge bis own ideas in the are 
3. Readiness to clarify, 

point up issues... 


4. Development of self-discipline į 
n^ . n k j tt 

beam" and pushing group thinking oa On-the. 

We look so frequently to th К 

gardens for panaceas. Actually, 


4), | 
sig also fails 10 cha, С 
of group thinkin 
resolve tensions and dilem $ 
mas, and 


€ green grass of ou neighbor 


А ; group dynamics ; 
employing the skills, talents, and good will icm а program for 
green is your valley? TY faculty, Hoy 
ТАСОВ A. ORNSTEIN Andrew Jackson High School | 


—«K>—_—_- 


FLASH: JOHN MILTON CONDONES 
SPRING FEVER, HOOKY-PLAYING 


In those vernal seasons of the year, when the air is calm - 
pleasant, it were an injury and sullenness against eni a 
go out and see her riches, and partake in her — 
heaven and earth. 


—Milton, Tractate of Education 
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Chalk Dust 


;» page of teaching techniques should be 
(Coniributions e її фик a High School 162, Brooklyn 37, 
ps 1o int Кез should be limited to 250 words.) 
New York: СЕТ ON BOARD Ž 
come to junior high school with a hazy knowledge 
ics fundamentals are the greatest concern to a teacher 
of mathemat the term's work. These students suffer from a bias, 
o а number of terms, that they can’t remember mul- 
buit ym tables. They also know for a certainty that the teacher 
uin them to write all the table over and over again at the 
ad of which time they will have retained a negligible amount of 
multiplication information. Since competence in division is built 
upon an understanding of multiplication, these same students feel 
very insecure when asked to do a division problem. 
There is a painless and enjoyable way to learn and review tables 
and division. I call it “Take A Train Ride”. The teacher begins 
the game by drawing a set of parallel lines on the board. These 


represent a subway. The train is named the 8th Avenue Line. 
This means that the train stops every eight blocks. It begins at 
0. The first stop is 8th $ 


ВАЙ, cron treet; the second is 16th Street; the third 
"We ate goin; etc. One student is the conductor. He calls out, 
хор are песе = 72nd Street. Everyone who knows how many 

tt trips эш, d get there raises his hand. The conductor, after 
аў, “We E è "а place to another. This conductor may then 
OWS taises We te бш stops. Where are we?” Everyone who 
тег, After fi and. The conductor calls on someone for the 
to ve minutes on the 8th Avenue Line, we change it 
©ntinyes ^ nue Line or t 


he 3rd Avenue Line, and the game 
metime: 


© must d however, the train doesn't go to our destination. 
Want to 80 to 2 Ог example, on the 3rd Avenue Line we might 
ы; and w = Street. Some students will tell you to go seven 
X to tide ei E two blocks, Other students will argue that it is 
. CAN Stations and walk only one block. . 
А tan effort Maintained for as long as fifteen minutes with- 
© Train Rid. nd the carry-over is more than satisfactory. “Take 
ъъ melio and your multiplication and division problems 
Jacg 4. ted appreciably. Get on board, little children . » - 
RENSTEIN Willoughby J. H. S. 162, Brooklyn 
37 
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High Points 
A REACTION TO ERRORS IN THE USE О 


It is a commonplace today that words n ORbs 
change their meanings or connotations for one , ^ Pfessio 
One factor constantly at work in the chan ia { а or апо? 
error or confusion on the part of those Labs meaning ig sone 
especially noticeable in children and foreigners ns lin s= 
that I should like to call the reader's attention a 10 this factor 
the retention or the rejection of a new meaning : =. Ultimately 
ог grammatical construction—depends upon B а 
intelligent public. ше 

To make my point the better I have 
three groups those cases in which the 
some error or confusion; and I invite 
reaction to each with mine. 


F ENGLISH w 


nce by the 


Presumed to Separate into 
shift in Meaning is due to 
the reader to compare his 


ACCEPTED ERROR. Some changes in the meaning of words 
though originally errors, are so well established that it would 
be futile, even if it were desirable, to advocate a return to th 
original meaning. Thus, ‘to surround’ was originally ‘to overflow, 
to inundate’ and is related to such words as 'superabound, abun- 
dant’; its present meaning is explained by a confusion with the 
word ‘round.’ ‘Auburn’ is from the Latin ‘alburnus, from albus, 
and used to mean ‘white, flaxen'; various early spellings li 
‘abroun, abrowne’ are probably responsible for the notion a 
means ‘brown,’ a meaning that is now fixed. A сезе at 
originally, a painting in minium, or red lead. ed scrips 
minium was extensively used in the illumination of yug mut 
or because the word was confused with Hn mii 
is now a tiny painting or work of art. In cases otic : 
needless to offer more examples—it would be a y advocate ^ 
tion to try to use them in their original senses ОГ ! 
restoration of their original meanings. i 
n the menit y 
ACCEPTABLE ERROR. Other changes P 0 ig, " 
words, although the result of some pnr саше реу a ы» 
accepted because they satisfy а need, or pe g some фи, ss 
some particular situation, or because they Ba е 


; d by 
the phrase ‘psychological moment’ was first 08 
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a i 
д USE OF WORDS 


Т ; d by it they meant the psy- 
pRORS US 1870-1, and by 
g ing the S eo opposed to the physical (or, as we a say 
d ici factor 25 effect’ of the bombardment) . To ay it is 
ая я eee їп time, and as such is sufficiently apt to 
’ am 
en 


we being accepted. z 
ушай its E vocate was originally, and still properly is, a 
The ‘devil's dm the objections to some candidate for canoni- 
person pan p was the advocate that pressed the devil’s claim 
ration; that 15, tson. But the ‘devil’s advocate’ is now generally 
ee е person who undertakes, ог is assigned to defend 
taken to DA ular person or cause with which he is, 
the devil or some unpop рег м end 
generally, not in sympathy. In this sense it seems to meet a need. 


The ‘bitter end’ is properly the end of the line that is attached 
to the bitts, a post or posts on a ship or a dock, and when the bitt 
or bitter end is reached, then there is no more. Today the expres- 
sion ‘to the bitter end’ is used as if there was an element of bitter- 
ness, ог pain, or arduousness, or sacrifice involved, and there seems 
to be no good reason why that notation should not be accepted. 


When Shakespeare wrote, “One touch of Nature makes the 


vhole world kin,” he was saying, as the context shows, that all of 


us have a natura] tendency to fickleness. Today the sentence is used 


almost as Rousseau would h "oe 4 a 
appeals to all of ave it: “What is natural or simple 


and to naturaln us,” or, more ambitiously, “A return to nature 
"t comm, hess would solve most problems today because of 

"Aft оп kinship as children of nature." 
and it ен. ae only ‘a second mowing of the same crop,’ 
T ised d- ny misfortune or disaster that follows another; 
‘quence’ OF teo 11092 exclusively as if the second were the ‘con- 
"d Oper E of the first, a notion not at all in the original 
"a. à Writer 2.08. Now most of us have no serious objection 
d WS by the Pad ER aftermath of war is starvation,” and 
qx but When he. at he means that starvation is the result 
бу, ftermath cat The aftermath of appeasement is war, 
a us] Only on uS pleasure is pain"—in which cases there is 
‘sf um, Wonderin misfortune or visitation—some of us will have 
for Howe by; nk why the writer doesn't say simply 'results in, 
€ thirq group, ngs on, etc. This qualm is a proper preparation 
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CULPABLE ERROR. In MANY cases а 4p»; (ма, 1953) 
expression because he confuses it with another вы Uses a ord 
notion of its meaning, with no advantage cunt Out of gy" OF 
times, even with the loss of а valuable ппс » 56, som, 
we should do well to reject this use as debasing xu ; Чы 
ulary, whether it is through carelessness, зан Dglish Vocab. 
for an effect, or, occasionally, disingenuousness 76 the Striving 
Here are some examples from the field of dents 
printed advertisement offers goods ‘made of erar One 
leather’; another, genuine cultured pearls, A radio ¢ "€ 
assures the listener that his little daughter ‘can now ha eet 
wavy hair by using’ a particular lotion, A billboard in Cow 
announces, “Custom built houses for sale.” A бёшзеграйүк l à. 
store advertises in a cosmopolitan newspaper that "Good d 
a tangible asset." A publisher offers the public ‘Bantam m 
À store pays for the announcement: 
is our strife.” A grocer, wishing to claim the advantages of the 
large supermarket as well as those of the friendly neighborhood 
store, joins an augmentative prefix and a diminutive suffix and 
announces in gilt letters a ‘superette’ market. A basement countet 
in one of the world’s largest stores displays decorative flower pots 
with a sign “Some slightly as is.” Another store announces that 
Its price policy will be ‘promptly maintained.’ An automobile 
manufacturer names his new model the ‘ultramatic’ and explains 
that the word was chosen ‘because it is the last word’; he is = 
with offered gratis the word ‘ultimatic,’ since ‘ultra,’ meaning 
merely ‘beyond,’ is too modest a term for advertisers. н 
Here are others from various sources. A military commenti 
for a large metropolitan news ites: "Korea has по 7 
: paper writes: conclusivo 
offered a viable test,” by which he presumably meant © if le 
decisive, or, perhaps, ‘valid? But why should not £ living of 
reserved for its proper meaning of ‘being capable 9 spread 
surviving’? A horror film is ptobably responsible for T ert 
the notion that Frankenstein was a monster, whereas he Iu in He 
the creator of one. ‘To eke out’ means to ‘supplemen at night 
eked out his teacher's salary by working as barten i} reade” 
An ‘eke name’ is a supplementary name, known tO {ишег e 
а ‘nickname.’ ‘He eked out a meagre existence âS ê jpe; i m 
incomplete thought, Meetings and events do not {4 
40 


de Giants 
To please our Customers 


сод е 






care 





woRDS: eee 


і nts took place if someone 
e! that such meeting der epee СЕБ public, to 
spe ^ leak out; м к n main character of a ‘who- 
» Jiterally, ^ i undergoes a plastic surgery opera- 
4 o conceal his 1 = aik into a hooked one, an ordeal and 
ac change his i ite dictionary would have spared him, 
gee that à сурын he was already ‘eagle-beaked.’ An effu- 
for with his aqui E rted as saying, "I literally froze to death 
ges E ich he could not ‘literally’ have been able to 
wn vss in a large New York e Ferne qua "S ms 
"he Ford Foundation has been literally deluged wth reques 
for help” which could be literally true only if these requests were 
very tearful ones. In one melodramatic script the villain, wearing 
sideburns’ — properly called Burnsides — hisses, ‘Die, a neat 
phonetic trick. A reporter speaks of the ‘chief protagonists of 
appeasement in this country,’ forgetting that a protagonist, from 
the Greek ‘protos, is the ‘first’ or leading actor. Editorials in every 
sable newspapers have been using ‘mulct’ as if it meant 
a ma it means ‘to penalize, to fine. Other reputable 
iem ne. ginning to use ‘demean’ for bemean,’ although it 
inr "m y * behave'; definitive’ for ‘definite, although it 
ine T 2 nal’; perspicuous’ for ‘perspicacious, although 
ough it men =й easy to understand’; ‘purport’ for ‘purpose,’ 
Of nations as if jg com О; significance, trend’; and the ‘comity’ 
itis the code of ere an assembly Ог group of nations, whereas 
shi Conduct and amenities that governs the relation- 


IN THE USE a 


ееп Nations, 


S hia who Ventures out to s 
uia we of Speed; a ship 
ош? Pet hour, A 

ving а boat i 


еа should remember that a ‘knot’ 
making 20 knots is covering 20 
ilor also distinguishes between a 
l ап engine. The romantic novelist 
d is "mainsheet billowing out in the 
Ыыы, member that the mainsheet is a line—rope to 
lig Position. eps the mainsail, that is, holds it in some 
to, Copt i n cookout cannot ‘cast a weather eye all about 
With ‘Wing’ üSual circumstances, for ‘weather’ is synony- 


. à motor and 
SY Hero uH. : 
Wing should Sailing with h 


Sa ^ : Windward and "te keep your weather eye open’ is merely 
Se of Cargo, 5Орегсагдо, according to one exciting film, 
Tug in this instance—carried over and above 
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that listed on the mainifest; actually, however * 1953) 
person in charge of loading and unloading the i u 

The following expressions, too, are often used in 
show that the user is assigning them some other tha Context that 
meaning. "To the n'th degree” is used as if it о ar their Proper 
mum, or superlative degree’; it means merel ‘to to the may; 
degree,’ or, ‘as much or as little as you want? “A і апу des 
іп the breach than in the observance” is taken наред ы honora 
often broken than kept; its proper meaning is а la E law mote 
more honor to the person breaking it than to the s bs. : 
‘Feed a cold and starve a fever" is ocassionally taken " 108 it, 
of two pieces of medical advice; its meaning becomes ¢| Consist 
ever, if we remember that its construction is Parallel to that of 

: А : ? t of 

two other aphorisms about which no mistake is made: "Marry in 
haste and repent at leisure," and "Sow the wind and reap the 
whirlwind.” The hero of one recent film tells his fiancée that her 
three days’ absence seemed like ‘three light years’: he is probably 
unaware that a light year is a measure of distance, being that dis 
tance that light traverses in the ordinary year of 365 days. The 
same hero, upon being asked by the police how it happened that 
he knew where to inquire about the stolen goods, astutely says, 
“Ah, but that is a leading question," meaning presumably that 
the question was one that was intended to lead him into a 
trap or to some admission. Actually, however, a leading qus 
is a very friendly one, and is intended to put the answet into yo 
mouth, as in “and then you came home at seven? -— 

The following quotations are examples of the use 0 периш 
will appear quaint and innocuous, or inappropriate, Of ning of the 
depending upon the extent to which the proper mAT anotbt 
word is present in the reader's mind; or, to Р! ich be feels 
way, the reader will react to each to the extent ac eint пт 
the metaphor to be alive. А man charged with or jg the plea? 
announces that his ‘alibi is self-defense’; but an s Democratic P 
being elsewhere at the time. The defeat of the if 


A ust, 5, 
in 1946 is referred to by Gunther as the holocan scribing 


ear, how. 


esc us 
Democrats were ‘completely burned up.’ A герою 
effects of a hurricane speaks of the ‘carnage homas 
as if ships and houses could be slaughtered. an on 
of a ‘panoply of smells’; yet a panoply can me 
42 | 


of ship 5 ap 


wolf" 


«ambit s 
I pobi io 
: нея pointless 


| эл ut was recalled recently he quoted many Americans as 


| рей but that wh 
| юм 
ected, Th 


&l 


a ойе К 


ES FLAT.— ————————— 

ЕЕ DECAD | 

РҮ IN THR ' A smart writer will speak of a conversational 
of. 


it isa chess opening in which a piece is 

ч ЕЕ deeelaplts ап attack. A ‘dilemma’ is a 
үе е is faced by two alternatives both of which 
аш a is used frequently as if it were synonymous 
гг The word ‘individual’ is frequently 
йл ly for ‘person’; the same writer will use ‘very 
very essential, most indispensible,’ and such. When General 


but 
вав for 


‘ pation in 


“ag "Don't scuttle the Pacific.” Since ‘scuttle’ in this con- 
еМ mean only ‘to put holes in a ship for the purpose of 
sking it; it is difficult to imagine the process of scuttling the 


| Pacific, whether the land or the sea is intended. Why not have 


wid, ‘give up, desert, abandon’? 


| TOACCEPT OR REJECT. The English language, owing to 
| its historical ori 


gin, is a language of great richness and strength, 


and one which has found a source of vitality in its readiness to 


| кейге words and new meanings. My point with reference 
|| "accepting or rejectng those shif 
| Me error or confusion or to 


ts in meaning that are due to 
Ay some stylistic endeavor is that, 

5 Some advantage to be gained, the change be 
ds 9 н is gained—even though nothing 
is gods T ed as a mere error, or vagary, and 
unes, but on a ete ased, not on a schoolmaster’s puncti- 
clarity Ше to maintain the vigor and preciseness 


of the En lish 1 
H. тоск & anguage. 


Where th 


H. S. of Music and Art 


MELODY IN THREE DECADES FLAT 
been ; " ; 
id "Migne into the State Legislature which 
Pe ie: of tbe New York City teachers’ retire- 
"re after thirty years’ service. 

—News Item. 


mit 


Sing a so 
ng t 
Let it be of ду, aT ears, 
Eod Years through flame and fire, 
yeats—and then retire. 
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ЈАСОВ C. SoLovay 


T 5 [May 
Once upon a time, in truth, ? 


I was filled with eager youth; 


Strength was there within 


I had not begun to teach; A 


I had never seen a class, 
Struck the hard, resistant mass; 


Known the anguish and the burning, 
Forcing minds that scoff at learning; 
Never known the ragged soul 

From the unaccomplished goal. 

Time and tide—and pupils too — 
Shot their arrows through and through; 
Made me crave, confused and spent, 
Thirty year retirement. . 
Or, if thirty is too long, 

Twenty makes a better song. 
(Speaking frankly, now and then, 

I could even sing for ten!) 

Anyhow, if I may mention, - 

I would Jove to see my pension; 


Have it while I dwell each minute 
On the earth, instead of in it! 
What is sweeter than release, 
Than a pedagogic peace? 
Therefore I be-sing your eats 
Melodies of thirty years. 


Tempus fugit—so do I! 
Give me rest before I die! 
Fort Hamilto 


n High 


19; 3) 


schoo 





i ACK ALIVE—TO HELP ALMA MATER'S OFFSPRING 
B 
G THEM 


ИМ еһе secondary school as preparation for peras 

The function е segment of our student population. 4 
БШ valid ted of Science, where more than 97% о our 
Bronx High to institutions of higher learning, we are obvi- 
pinum P hia devoting a tremendous amount of time and 
ously Jus is success of this aspect of our educational enterprise. 
шай 0 ements in this attempt to enable students to choose 
б в wisely are attested by our record of admissions and 
ips won. | 
crie Committee uses all the usual procedures in this 
efort, including individual guidance interviews, parent meetings, 
college admissions officers’ conferences, catalogue libraries, and 
special mimeographed information flyers. Even scouting trips of 
faculty members to nearby colleges have been utilized, supported 
financially by the Parents Association. 


A UNIQUE GUIDANCE VENTURE. Recently, a novel pro- 


gam was attempted, under the joint sponsorship of the Guidance 
tr E es and Parents and Alumni Associations, which has at- 
acted some attention, eli 


n rada mH Tx much praise, and may be worthy 
tne of the vec ES ools. The idea arose when we found that 
sions like. й, ‘ces could satisfactorily answer pertinent 
lig" "gout bed. the nature of the social and fraternity 
the 4 quate are housing accommodations?” However, 


alumni who ann ll 

ret these and ually return for our open house can 
ашу Па other questions : m : 
bing È detail, because dier В specifically, intimately, and in 


livin : ave “learned” the answers “ 
We decider wd studying at the college in question. tall: 
admission an Ting together Prospective candidates for college 


itio, Ow i i 
s п alumni now In attendance at these insti- 


Th 
йер UY advisor to the 


dir the p. 


guidance put their heads e н , 
to : 
А so well ; gether and came up with 


the pre-Christm 
as as season of 
Program, en adopted as а permanent feature of the 


AN 
“onde, WING THE р 


RO 
Compiled 4 JECT. 


Utilizi ; 
liz Gf toe ing our alumni file and 


nty-five institutions that our 
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HIGH рот; 
students were attending. We wrote to our alumni Y, 1953 
explaining our idea, and asked whether they would 2608 Schools 
in meeting with those senior year students at dh e Шеген) 
express interest in theit college. Would the conss ool who 
director of admissions and bring such materials as thy t With thei 
important for the enlightenment of prospective ex d Considered 
they come prepared to answer such vital questions cu Would 
ability of adequate housing facilities, part-time jobs, th © avail. 
fraternities and sororities? › NE Status of 
We received hearty cooperation from our alumni 
day rolled around, senior students, alumni college тергее 
and parents met as a group. After a word of welcome frou 
principal and the alumni faculty advisor, the director of guidan : 
outlined the purpose and agenda of the meeting. * 
À mimeographed directory told students and patents in which 
room to find representatives of our Alumni Association who were 
now attending some 25 different colleges. Parents and students 
went from room to room, talking directly with our alumni college 
representatives and getting printed material about their colleges 
from them. After two hours of this interview procedure, we all 
came back to the student cafeteria for cider and doughnuts, pro- 
vided through the courtesy of the Parents Association. 


HOW IT WORKED. Was it worth-while? Did we find А eu 
and valuable approach to out basic problem of college and s ч E 
ship guidance? The answer is to be found in the d che net 
gratitude from our students and parents who attended ong ОШ 
ing and in the tremendous interest and enthusiasm 279 s je 
alumni, many of whom arranged to be present kr 
December, 1952, college conference. Our students who badj 
contact with a college advisor of a different type; 00 i and tibil” 
gone through or was actually experiencing the tria 
tions soon to face our senior year wes eed а 
Such an opportunity, our students said, wa i : 
formative. ^de mm, d are in accord with the rudens а 
that we have found a vital approach to guiding 
colleges that best meet their needs. 


. o and 
imulating 22 jer 


s. of 
ronx H. 
ALEXANDER BREINAN В 


ABRAHAM TAUBER 
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АМ HERITAGE 
ON OF OUR AMERIC 
АРЕСТА UGH THE STUDY OF FRENCH 


.. of this unit is to demonstrate that the study of a 
е aim 0 n language can have as а principal consequence the 
pulat ne student of an active appreciation of the demo- 


kening - ith which he has been endowed and of the human 


к itage WI М А 
ran Энесе that exists between men of different nations. 
inter 


UNIT ON LA FONTAINE'S FABLES 


. To develop an understanding of the French people and to indicate 
x their aioe, their aspirations and ideals parallel those of the 
United States. 


В. To picture vividly French daily life so as to develop an appreciation 


of the democratic heritage which is part of the background of both 
countries, | 


C To further in the 


с pupil an appreciation of the brotherhood of man 
and the interrelation of 


human endeavor in all parts of the world. 
D. To strengthen our democratic ideals by a study of human relations. 


E To study the contributions of the French to world culture. 


А. Vm à mutuality of understanding so that fear and prejudice 
а oven cause world conflagration may be eliminated. 
* 40 foster in stud: . . & . . 
Р t0 secure life, liberty xi bcm people in other lands in their 
To aid ; | 
their biin aid in the character development of students with a view to 
“anding of Б парру, wholesome, social individuals through the under- 
Other Peoples, 


Ц SPECIFIC AIMS 


о 
авар, a? through sheer enjoyment an interest and love for 


Б" 

= to exp in the student the skill to read the foreign language 
“quency “ss himself with facility. Words and expressions of high 

0 ЧА take precedence. 

Noble. b Svelop and f ; ideration of other 

у t Oster a sense of fairness and consi : : 

3 Wines В the foibles and desirable attributes of the animals in 
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POINTS 

D. To bring about an understandin of the Цар... 4), 1953) 
involved in the continuous evolution of a living xis Process чь 
relations with other living languages, guage and it int 
E. To develop creative ability and skill in planning - et. 


Огап, 
Ш. POSSIBLE APPROACHES : 


A. Suggest students 
Discuss moral of fables. 


friends, 
B. Invite a student recently arrived from Franc ; 
land to recite a fable. (French children commit these ша, ог Switzer. 
C. Reading of the humorous English poem “The io n. ^ 
and the Gullible Raven" by Carryl Discussion of moral a піс Foy 
individuals who are sycophantic, gullible. © Involved, 
D. Record of this fable played, “Le Corb 
members of the Théâtre Francais. 


get stories of fables from Patents ang 


cau et le Renard” recited by 


IV. PROCEDURES 


The class may 
mental approach. 


A. Committees formed 


1. 
2. 


now be formed into a "Cercle français” as an experi 


Committee on word study: synonyms, antonyms, cognates. 

Committee on question and answer work. 

a. Quel est l'auteur de ces fables? І 

b. Est-ce que Је corbeau а vraiment une belle voix? | 

с. Comment s'appelle une personne qui flatte toujours? „= 
3. Committee to convert into prose the fables from the orig 

verse. | 

4. Committee to render the fables orally, in dramatic form. 

B. Class as a committee 


tte ane in a democra: 
To discuss the value of the fables for us as citizens in а de 


1. Le Loup et le Chien* > iness. TH 
Freedom is the sine qua non for ultimate Барр life in" 
erican colonist willingly accepted the nt pis serva? 
new country so long as he could make gover 
not his master. » боб 
2. LeLion et le Renard* ' m feat, rente 
Vivid illustration of our need for "freedom Но to an "06 
rapport between foreign peoples inevitably 
cordiale,” е Apr 
э rtz, 
* Adapted into simple French prose by Jackson & Schwa 
to French, Longmans, Green Co., 1935. 
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A 


. e* 

‚ Le Lion individual observes causes and effects and 
In a papa determination of his own welfare. 
bas à 


Raisins* i Д 
4, Га Ваш et e for an individual to set for himself a difü- 
It is ei but once this goal has proven itself unattainable, it 
a for him to divert his efforts. 


i la Fourmi* * | 
и кж + society is a cooperative society. Every right and 
privilege has its accompanying obligation. 
Corbeau et le Renard* * 
ý ——[ ^ leaves us with an awareness of the dangers that 


beset а democracy from sources that tender exaggerated 
promises. 


Y. CULMINATION AND ENRICHMENT ACTIVITIES 
A. Integration with other areas. 


l Integration with English. Write a composition on the moral 
issues involved in the "Ant and the G 


tasshopper.” Word study: 
meanings of ruse, Reynard, sycophantic, gullible, naive, sly 
as а fox, sour grapes 


. оа wit art. Pupils can make illustrations of the fables 
weaving cem illustrations can be used as patterns in the art 


B. Activities to realize objectives 
1, . . 
Dramatization of a fable. Puppets. 


2. 
r Charades: Guess titles of fables. 
* Quiz: Qui suis-je? 
Mots croisés, 
5. Ta 
Pe recordin f recitati i 
toh E OF recitation of fables. Opportunity for students 
> themselves enunciate in Mehr : 
t. LI 
hs SPeaking rendition of fables, 
Bs: 1, і 
T Chanton, te n. ч Oup, La Mouche et la Fourmi. (Conniston: 
to h Dte into si н 
“ЫШ Longus French prose by Jackson & Schwartz, New Approach 
in бте? Green Co., 1935. 
| 1B, Elements of French, Merrill Со, 1922. 
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8. Dance to the music of L’Ane et le Loup, 


ay, 1953) 
in Chantons un peu, p. 115. К 


Suggested by c 
‘On 


VI. AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


A. Та Cigale et la Fourmi and Le Corbeau et le Renard: 


by members of the Théâtre Francais: Linguaph, td: fables teci 
Coates, Sey noe Iosue, Rost 


B. Films loaned gratis by the Office Francais du Tourisme 


C. Children's Theatre, WNBT, presents films ill " 
best known fables, eg, The Fox and the Grapes, He Wp Of the 
Flattery is a Fool. о Falls for 


Ross К. WOLFE Seth Low Jus 


AUTRES TEMPS, AUTRES MOEURS · 


Will Shakespeare's whining schoolboy, 
Took shining morning face, 

His hornbook and his satchel, 
To school at snailish pace; 


And deep within the satchel 
He carried secretly 

An apple for the teacher, 
His birch-insurance fee. 


How sharply things have altered! 
The schoolboy whines no more. 

Though “teach” still gets his apple, 
Now Junior gets the “core. 


rintiog 
BEN GREENWALD The New York School of Pr 


PRINCIPAL FOR A DAY 


n assi? 
As with many other teachers, I have frequently be fot an = 
to teach the class of an absent teacher. Facing 2 i to meet Ф n 
or two with the knowledge that I am not lik : Joy! cao 1? 
again on any regular basis is quite a challenge; «for! 
vide useful activity under these circumstances: to have ig 
One of the activities that I have tried ndis t 
talks with the students about the school situa 
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рдү 0 
шР4Р UU that I came upon the idea of a game which 


d «principal for m id and helpful to our children. 
Из orum idea sai democratic procedure, and encouraged 
reshowed them the 7 der people were interested in their problems. 

o know that © three years we developed this game into a 
During the s Какей a great deal about how our children 
useful survey: Ye uld like done to improve our school. The 
think and xus rd melius of almost one thousand children. 
к” udi is in progress, each child is given an oppor- 
unity to be the principal for a day. He is then told to put into 
efect any changes which in his opinion would make this a happier 
shool. As each individual was preparing for this assignment, he 
was instructed to eliminate such suggestions as are ordinarily 
beyond the scope of а principal's jurisdiction, i.e., new building, 
swimming pool, shorter school day, etc. 

The results, though individually submitted, were obtained in 
group discussions and have proven enlightening to us. Some of 
these early suggestions have already been successfully incorporated 
2 the school. During the survey over 90 items for improvement 

че indicated, some being referred to more than 450 times. 


xis en class there were an elected chairman and two secre- 
аше ап accurate account of the proceedings. As each 
7 One secreta k4 as solicited from the student, it was recorded 
blackboard rial Y his minutes, and written by the other on the 
enliven the dis to see, This latter procedure was used in order 
e by the pro “ussion of the relative merits of the suggestions 
tos toup. It also helped and encouraged other students 


individual ig де ПО time was any effort made to obtain 
didy, If a This also inspired the boys to speak more can- 
ыу 5 schoo) * IStetences were made to specific items or needs 
“Medial z in asketball teams, school baseball teams, more 
etn, Whee Classes, the matter was called to the prncipal's 
Wt never possible, these suggestions were put into 
^ Ong the Proposals you will find such items as a 
dead? nns р closet, with only 22 votes. Yet the real need 
tly after y, identified by the small number of votes, and 
this item was included in our survey, the school 
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administration provided the necessar 
which were almost immediately put into effect were С iten 
torium program, better graduation pro gram, and "i better aud} 
This latter activity was started about a month a ing 5 
got under way. the 
To date, more than 47% of these proposals 
successfully incorporated into our school 
were incorporated as early as the first t 
large numbers of children indicated Preferences for E When 
noon center, intramural tournaments, a more efficient |. 


TB nt monitoriai 
staff, better student government, a musica] instrument noc 
others. , 


PUPILS PROPOSALS. Below are suggestions made duting the 
survey, with the number of children referring to each item as a 
recommendation for improving the school. The list includes prac. 
tices already in effect in the school, and the methods used in 
promulgating them. 


A SCHOOL FIELD. DAY: «ciety ead кый torri 502. votes 


A committee consisting of senior class boys organized the events and 
activities for such a day, presented this plan to the principal and 
together with him set a date. This was one of the highlights of the 
school year for many of the children. 


NINTH YEAR FIELD БАҮ................... еее 
See "A School Field Day" above. 


. 124 votes 
UNIFORMS FOR SCHOOL TEAMS......... enn d in 
The principal got into contact with a local civic group 
priated money for school uniforms. 


4 3 
y closet space, » 1953) 


5а15 have alread 
life and routine. a 
year of the s 2 


..52 votes 
INTRAMURAL TOURNAMENTS ....... 1178) vot 
INTERMURAL TOURNAMENTS .....«. it ourmaments Vf 
With the aid of the afternoon center both such t arent. 
initiated as soon as the demand for them became арр ‚21 109 
ATHLETIC AWARDS .................+ 3; for intramuri ^ 
The school senate appropriated funds for awar 2 
intermural winners, x 240 Tion, 
COMMUNITY СЕМТЕВ................. v and parents, wee dt 
Through the efforts of the local community а, pide availa gaaitio® 
the Youth Board was reached and its service erations: 2.0057 


$ op $ 
community, with our school as its center g ed several P? 
the Division of Community Education assign 


this community center. 
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МОКЕ 5 






Иа Е НЕ RT 
pa” COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES....... 340 votes 


jation has taken а more active role in school affairs. 
The Parents ae cilities have been used more extensively. 





community 
ОР РАОСКАМ............. er " p ; y s 2h = ane 
ЫТА SE department put into tect» рія wiüereby each boy wo 
The 


d opportunity to be assigned to a different shop each term. 
pe assure 


THE CURRICULUM. ........... 345 votes 
soo SAN нед of this vote and introduced Spanish into 
е 


the school program. 


R 9th YEAR CLASSES.......... ices делела 91 votes 
aem classes now receive typing instruction. 
POWER EQUIPMENT IN SCHOOL SHOPS.............. 142 votes 


The Bureau of Vocational Activities recently installed several pieces 
of power equipment in our school shops. This was obtained after 
teachers’ organizations petitioned the Board for this equipment. 


MORE SHOP MATERIALS 


HUP МА1ЕАТА15............................. 147 votes 
Additional material is now being taken from the school supply list, 
as well as from non-contract 


; n suppliers. One of the most popular 
materials used is sheet plastic, This together with balsa wood has 
opened up many new vistas of 


experience. 
BETTER SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 


Our Science Ты Г и рме ae н 77 votes 
hia ent t i iversified i 
tenisitions to include all E- з eed of this vote, and diversified its 


^! nce groups and grades. 
l 
The we STRUMENT СТА$$....................... 101 votes 
those chit БАША instituted last year established a musical group for 
н en who wanted to Study an instrument. 
Our фы READING С1А$$ЕЗ................. 277 votes 
tional nod] опей the Board and succeeded in obtaining addi- 
lhis pave ien to expand the inadequate remedial reading program. 
tion а their children the Opportunity to receive individual atten- 
$ die Specific problems. 
ASSES, , 
lp. 'Bitration; i ll ГЛ ГГ 304 votes 


Were reduced by organizing additional classes. This 

“ang пон Well as teacher, el wow had more time to under- 
Muy <, and share mutual problems. 

: peig STRUMENT CTOSE T umoran ad 22 votes 

We. Tn a oe Was assigned to the Music Department for its exclusive 

iS that (00 to requisitioning this closet, the school Senate sug- 

diate tepla Instruments be insured so that if one were lost, imme- 

“ment would be possible. 
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Es. ТТА 


NTs 
A ROOM FOR THE ARTS AND CRAFTS (May, 
A room was assigned as a shop. SHOP 


BETTER DECORATED CLASSROOMS... .. 
Each official class was given the responsibilin. 07s. 
conducting good housekeeping in ha Gen =r Ding 
couraged to submit their work and reports for йеп wer tal 
Others were requested to present graphic infe i la ; S 
be of help to other students. Another improvement he Which оу 
with the completion of the painting. became Apareny 


ART ROOM SUPPLY CABINET................ 


A specific book closet was assigned to the 172 votes 
supplies. This helped the Art Department ы Department for ity 


°з», 


tory of its materials, А an active inven. 
MORE RECREATIONAL ТАЇР$................._ 192 
Local recreation facilities were included in th proce E 


e school | 
of the most popular local spots was the million dollar pex = 


in St. Mary’s Park. Here the swimmin re 


attention. 


MORE EDUCATIONAL ТАЇР$......................... 110 votes 
Additional trips to museums, historic sites, industrial plants, and other 
institutions were put into the curriculum. As always, these proved 
popular with the children. 


MORE ACTIVE STUDENT GOVERNMENT. ..........- 212 votes 
MORE STUDENT RIGHTS... censes usn torre ennt 340 vote 


A committee was formed to write a constitution which, vas аи 
by the school Senate. It provided for the collection and ‹ es dt К 
of all funds. The student court was empowered to p its atte? 
school violations and render justice in cases which vt ich рї 
tion. The senior council was organized and charge activities 


г : ; ior 
its own graduation program and regulating all sen! 


STUDENT COURT. cenoo adrar saadaa gaei Oe 
A student court was organized to function with Ius сил d 
attorneys, defense attorneys, and probation 0 4 elections. 
cials were elected by the students during gener 


MORE EFFICIENT MONITORIAL STAFF. ....:-* Ip of Ш, igid 
A new faculty advisor was selected. With the y bie 


4 4 està 
government he completely reorganized the e duty е suit 
qualifications for membership, and ttention of diy Pos 
assignments. All charges were called to the rocedut rts 
court which investigated all reports. 128 {в conde’ 
the respect of the school population. ais ;bilitie* 
democratic government grew, so did ! 





B pool receives the деше | 







— RE: 


Y gu LLL x DE 
apis TO GIVE EXPLANATION BEFORE 


146 votes 
G 3 "nET 

ПШ т um quat а supervisors, as well as our 
T child an opportunity to explain his actions. 





sudent C dum interviewed, may present any evidence in his 
eb final judgment is passed. 
be PERIOD FOR BOYS IN ТАООВГЕ............... 79 votes 


Үү of hee children with problems. 
62 votes 
ER een ten ee викав каа 
nm bave been submitted by individual groups as well as by 
tbe school Senate. 


SNIOR IDENTIFICATION MARKS. ........ m re 112 votes 
A dass button was chosen by the Senior Council and the school Senate. 
MORE SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. ...................... 122 votes 


The school publication is now published five times annually, whereas 
heretofore only two printings were made. 
BEITER AUDITORIUM РАОбВАМ$................... 192 votes 


Special interest groups, such as shops, science, photography clubs, 
жеге given specific responsibilities реи 


1 for auditorium programs. They 
zz Opportunity to exchange ideas and interests with other 
| лате я 
ТЕА GRADUATION РАОСКАМ. ................. 26 votes 
ting ora ОШ із now charged with the responsibility of plan- 
ит Sinuing, and arranging the graduation program. 
A poy SCHOOL ОЛОАКСЕ................... 197 votes 
ауе from “3 Counselor was assigned to the ninth year. Repre- 
and tel] € high schools were encouraged to visit our school 
ANTI *5 about emselves, 
ст, WHI 
к ТААР. LINES IN CENTER OF HALL TO 
Se Wu diac, 1 rn ORIG ey abide wns жасаарына Е 97 votes 


Віда center Overcome the problem of not crossing over an 
edging direction СЕ » but going to the end of hall and then 
ine the childr The white line acted as a mental barrier, and 
ред, is e ПОС to cross and cause the flow of traffic to be 
lon, Many st Problem was worked out in a math class, which 
Qe of Paint : atistics involved in this problem, such as total gal- 
"єс Scessary for job; square feet to be covered; total 


Per Bn w E A ТОО л ORC ‚163 votes 
ы hygie Аз Sponsored by the school government promoting 
ne and cleanliness. This included a series of art posters 
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made in our drawing Classes, descrip; |. (м, 
English and social study clas "es litera е үс 
distributed throughout the School. We 8raphed а d 
paign until our goals are met. 

SHADES FOR EACH ROOM......... 
The Board of Education has let out a conta з... | 
in all rooms. г Оаа for Shades to БЇ Votes 


be lac 
PAINTING SCHOOL ............... 


The Board of Education appropriated funds to hive the xil 35 vot | 
DECORATION OF AUDITORIUM Mim D 
The auditori i 


ROS еее аала 


> Murals wer joned 2 `6 vo ү 
students; and art masterpieces а designed and paint 


the auditorium. Spotlights and stageliphts were 
into immediate use. A recent re 

cludes a $1500 appropriation for Stage curtains, Thi 

after an extensive campaign by the administration as vell a ye 
students of our school. x 


MUTUAL AID. Many other s 
survey, and some are still being e 
that we can learn from our chil 


problems, we arrive at a better understanding of the child. During 
this process children learn the use of democratic procedures in 
obtaining their wants and needs. 


xplored. So you see, there is much 


T 
It is our belief that this exchange of ideas has been а valub 


aid to both teachers and students. Through the p s 
realized some of our shortcomings and have profited H aa 
the desires and wishes of the students. A close en о аби 
will afford much valuable data for any spp Г com 
endeavoring to start new school projects or se 

help and cooperation with school problems. 


HS. 
Knowlton J 
NATHAN L. FRIEDMAN 
s WITH 
INTERPRETING POLITICAL oan 7 
THE OPAQUE PROJEC ji 


Р under? ‘an ou 

А ng an tiot” 

Asa ninth year social studies teacher, E : ч icaps ur. e008 
area where cultural as well as economic ils do 


p 
ur pup! + cast 
children, I was not surprised to learn that О. politica 


~ аі 
nize the standard symbols which we hs 
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] ed din, 6 
ate stil] continuing а wf Г 


quest by the Board of med | 


uggestions were made during the | 


dren. By considering these specie 


go]ECTIN ; dies chairman had selected and mounted 
-— apum us erate such elementary symbols. as 
collection 0 Jephant representing our major political parties; 
i donkey and ^ s and the bear for communism and Russia; 
i me a ms lion for England; the eagle and Uncle Sam 
John B ited States; and other standard symbols. . | 
for the T the collection for a single theme, namely, “The United 
int the problem of world peace.” While the understanding 
ыкы ct symbols was the primary aim, the individual 
ds ее thus chosen because of their relationship to a theme 
pen concern. After the cartoons were selected, they were 
ed for logical sequence. 
pom 4 a аза. ж as an abstraction representing some- 
thing else, was introduced to the children on the basis of their 
home and school experience. For example, the children readily 
gasped the concept of our flag as a symbol for the United States. 
Now how were the collected cartoons to be pr 





esented? 
MAKING VISUAL AIDS VISIBLE. Ordinarily, the cartoons 
Would have been held Up to the class, each discussed in turn, and 
around. The disadva i 


ma] РО have been slowed down, the cartoons soiled and 
У excessive handling. Pupils unfamiliar with cartoons 
ely make their own misinterpretation. А visual 
could = tl could enlarge the cartoons so that the entire 
coordinator, Е ө | discussed the matter with our visual aids 
ие projector, sual aids department had just the thing: she 
ео ; 

Projects xu Projector* is a visual aid, simply operated, which 
ws." Staph mic Pages, specimens, drawinps, photographs, 
6-40, direc], o Paper and magazine clippings, and hand- 
qutd e bie: a Screen, The otiginal is enlarged and easily 
qs Com, -aed image is available for simultaneous study, 


i atison, con t i i entire class. 
Du illustration " trast, and discussion by the 


Аш Projected, the teacher may write com- 
зуу iBular] З | | 

i ye fro eblished bulletin entitled Opaque Projection po 
à les Beseler Company, 60 Badger Avenue, New 
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Канн B 


GH Pony 
ments, ask questions, point ar Bei 
emphasis. Point arrows for attention, -— à 
After the class had talked about the ° for 
they are utilized by political cartoo nature of sym 


i bols 
mists, 1 ац 
what they would draw into a Cartoon to s children were a 


the United States are or ought to be fri tha t England 
replied that they would show “Uncle "San "tons ег is 
shaking hands, we went on to more difficult con Joha Bull" 
Was now set. "EPIS. The Stage 
Each cartoon was flashed on a Screen thro 

jector. The darkened room and the single e fe pro- 
to reduce inattentiveness. First, we identified the e 
we tried to understand the message. With all eyes on one 9 
cartoon, we were able to work out together the concrete m 
behind abstract political symbols, pes 


LEO BLOND High School of Performing Ans 


THE MORAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
TO THE ADOLESCENT 


The high school teacher deals with the adolescent when the 
latter is dropping or trying to drop his role as an infant and me 
gling to attain the physical and emotional maturity m n 
terize the adult. He is bubbling over with energy and ent * 
His sense of values is not yet sound. He tends to act үт. ж 
and hence thoughtlessly—action which may be к-г» with othets 
tation by adults as vicious ог antisocial. He wants to with them Йй 
who are of his age group or older, and to participate go to p 
the activities regarded as “the thing to do. = m this flo d 
lengths to maintain "status" with the group. From ^n, 
Sequences to which every parent and teacher m 


is parti 
In a large urban community the problem 15 part 


el ide of school 0 
1. There are insufficient facilities outs 
channel off these energies; 


айу 90 


al fringe 


А immor e 

2. There is the flotsam and jetsam, еШ. je of th 

of the community ever ready to 
energy of youth; 


avail 156 





;, RESPONSIBILIT addc MEETS 
word high advertised on screen, television, 

: ep the press—the virtues, seldom. The 
radio, vo the adolescent acquires a false standard 
ге and the virtues which mark a civilized and 
0! ? 


cultured society are not developed. 


ing and gambling are “smart.” Life is “be 
Drinking ace ‘ee m filled,” and what-not. The 
ЫЕ s spurred on relentlessly to action unregulated by 
ctm battered from vice to vice, he never does get onto the 
үз constitutes а well-regulated life. The “panty raids" in 
college are but a carryover from fields of thought and action thrust 
upon the adolescent by the mass media of communication we have 
permitted to develop to the destruction of our mores. Those activi- 


tics which characterized a well-trained, well-educated youth are 
now “chicken,” 


3, The vice 


SOCIAL OUTLET. Just as the adult finds his social outlets in 
Foups—societies, teams, church, barroom, pool room—the ado- 
= seeks to find them in groups and hangouts. If there are no 
ae this, he seeks them outside, through gangs. Just as 
anos w a leader—in business, unions, and politics—so 
S ci ы cliques dominated by one or two individuals 

tse = ег an intense loyalty to leader and the group. 
most have B. On PS have the right kind of adult sponsorship; 

есед the cellar club springs up to supply the need 

"m, Place and activities, 
Over Public faa heed for a place for activity that gangs take 
Centers an in hy This has happened in evening recreation 
аара; na = е and іп confraternities. Sometimes this gang 
facilities the PPlies physical force to those who desire to use the 
the hori ^w taken over and sometimes even intimidates 
charge, 


Tit c 
ia ао, Т ^ gang is a closely-knit unit under a leader 
With а Teputation for fearlessness and cunning. He 
© Шоу, ‚бир of lieutenants known as “ace-men” for an end 
ап = ‚з aS important. It is a form of government. А 
aIntains 


à close association with the contact man 
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p HIGH POINTS 
of another group and through these “contact” ay, у 
protests, and the like are carried back and for 10 hallen 
episodes in Brooklyn, Bronx, and Queens. The lent ot Were 
phone connections in corner stores and , Өш] 2 qu have tele 
by a member claiming to be threatened by a теше. ar 
group soon rounds up members equipped fo, ^ ОТ another 
knuckles, marine belts, black jacks, switch теа ombe bra 
These gangs have their uniforms: ZOOt suits pitt l 

feather-in-a-hat, cattle-boots, and the like. They = ш trousers, 
purchase weapons which they seldom catty. Girl gan СЕ dues ty 
themselves with boy gangs as gun molls and “witnesses” 
carry the weapons, hand them out, pick them Up, melt awa 
hide them so that when the police arrive, there are no ve “ 
on any one. pons 


THE CAUSE. Essentially the cause is community and parental 
apathy. Some schools have met the issue successfully. The buildings 
house student activities, right up to five o'clock. There are dances 
galore, clubs galore, an intramural athletic program for girls and 
boys that give an opportunity for activity to a large part of the 
school. Nearly all of this is a free gift by the teachers or parents 
to meet the needs of youth. When this is not the case, ien 
come a very heavy increase in disciplinary problems in sc Г 
a itv. Only as a school an 

and antisocial conduct in the community. yasi 

T n in ; anship develop ? 
similar organizations with interest in sportsm EE all и 
loyalty to a reputable institution—such as the "b E not one 
gang challenge be met. Not one school ball — х but a wide 
basketball team but many; not a few star trac id of yout 
open field are requited to burn up the surp март aio 
Until teachers, parents, and community meet the chel choo! 1^ 
р wide lii Piette roblems in $ 
ities must expect increasing disciplinary e h threaten the 
delinquency problems in the community whic 
and quiet of a democratic community. 


ool 
High S 
CHARLES A. TONSOR Grover Cleveland 18 


CIPALS 
IDENTIFYING HIGH SCHOOL PRIN for? 


i 
. UU regret A to jc 
It arrived. A mimeographed form: we decima! P 


ree 
, е е , ut to th 
you..." A notice of failure carried o 
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HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 


hole train of sickening experiences. 





pentiPYING 
pe climax 0 Е rsonal mimeographed summons to appear 

ү recalled idi c == at the New York Civi] Service Com- 
for the а. е When І arrived at the lower Broadway address, 

sion БОВЕ. of earlier arrivals standing on the street garru- 
found a al 1 intelligence on anticipated questions. I entered 
lovsly mene ей up the narrow winding stairs to the first 
the «cy d cam there was a line of stanchions Supporting 
ue hos of frayed rope carelessly tied together into a line 
etx bd guided some horde of examinees the day before. I 
"ей into the examination room and made my way to one of 
the seats. 


Some of the other candidates were already seated and engaged 
in last-minute reviews of outlines, mnemonics, and the like. Others 
stood about perspiring profusely, some giggling nervously. After 
atime, all were seated waiting for furth 


er directions. 
The sunshine penetrated the 


чм rad of women was conspicuously small. The faces I saw 
АшШаг. They were the same faces you would see at any 


tvisory Personnel in the secondary 


ti Sat Coatless, their sleeves rolled up, their 

teit bro "e > and their Collars open. Some were mopping 

' his hands ge Were biting their fingernails; one had his head 

- to hold back some vital bit of information lest 

Mai ina зыт T glanced fleetingly at a review book 

ш and just Stared Ы vos before putting it aside. Many of them 
tim determ: 1 


ankly into space, their faces expressing anxiety 
At lag ination, pm xpressing 


“Чы ч of Чоп W 


мео = 8iven; a clerk blandly shouted out a 


commands: 


- +." to “Now, you may begin." 


led] Silence was broken only by occasional zips as pages 
У torn from pads. Pens scratched nervously азау... 
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UU UO —  Hicn POINTS 
"Assume tbat you are tbe brinci А May, | 
Every point counts. рашы of a high Schoo} » 4 
You never can tell how many boi 
going to get. 7 Points the other fellow js 
That mnemonic certainly came in Ь 
get it from S.L. last Suturkey nigbt. andy bas luck to 
Ten pages; not enougb! Someone else m 
—or even twenty. 

Watch the commas. 

Get something in about the “ 
bring in the “core.” 

Gosh, only an hour left! 
“Assume that you are the principal of a high school,» 


Suddenly, the same mechanical voice: 
your papers!” Whew! 


7) Write hf leen 


„э 
core” —someone is Sure to 


“Stop Writing! Assemble 


Candidates looked about sheepishly at each other. Some shook | 


their hands to loosen cramped fingers. From some came sighs of 


relief, from others gestures of despair. The bored proctors ol T 


lected the papers and ranks were broken. The silence gave way о 
a wave of post-mortem chatter. The tired horde broke up spor 
taneously into luncheon groups which staggered out. The end of 
session one. А 

There followed session number йо that afternoon, € 
number three the morning of the following day, session foe de 
four the afternoon of the second day, session var ы ini 
morning of the third day, and session number s1% ^ we ав 
of the third day. At the end of the sixth session, is -—d 
hausted, and thoroughly worn-out mass was permanen 


g des 
MISDIRECTION—Who were these folks? People of then ba 


suddenly recruited for some emergency service? pend gi 
served in our school system during their enti eople WH? у 
as many as twenty-five years! They were n x "They "t dt 
help examine, and select teachers and Sap pi. They V^ qwe 
people who write, evaluate, and revise а. Jibraty ae pe 
people who evaluate and select textbooks plications and Y sp 
were the people who edit professional pu ple whose 


professional associations. They wete the 
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G HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 


РИХ f Curriculum Research 
parl ized by the Bureau о D 

ppetencies = dl Beni, the Board of Examiners, the 
e pureau of px plies, the State Education Department. These 
the Bureau a EA are called in for consultation or for special 


yere a ee superintendents in every division of our school 
services ў 


s then, did the process of identifying principals begin by 
." he "quizkids'? And are there not more concrete ways 
ешр ч m potential for the position of principal than by 
dirt him to "Assume that you are the principal of a high 
") 
gn it be that there is not sufficient concern with finding 
other ways of identifying principals among the supervisors and 
teachers in our system? Could it be that the immediate supervisors 
of these candidates are not made sufficiently aware that it is their 
responsibility to recognize the kind of intellectual, social, and 
spiritual growth needed for educational leadership—that it is, 
indeed, their responsibility to encourage such growth and to gather 
evidence of such gtowth? Or, coul 


d it be that these supervisors 
ue not entrusted with this responsibility? 


, Could it be that there is no concer 


fp t n for the frustration, humilia- 
20, and degradation that results 


* so many when key people are treated 


; Peas, rejected when i ha 
Mechanical sieve? ` | they fail to pass throug 
Т, Could į А | 
D toutine te аш: the selection process has fallen into a rut 
Which it cann i ? 
hope not! ot be extricated? 


ZACHA : 
RIAH SUBARSKY Bronx High School of Science 


4, UNIT ON “JULIUS CAESAR” 
1. 


Tos: 
Cultiy. T 
2 ке ability to comprehend what is read. 


E 
+ Taking P the power of looking for underlying motives responsible 
it * ы € act as they до, 
tione “Velo; ый ч 
ма the lake ceder oe of certain modern political condi 
ast. 
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Read the play Julius Caesar with the 
situation in this play has in common W. 


Answer the following questions clear] 


‚Р urpose of Seei 


ith the modern pac x the 
De, 
CONTRACT A — GENERAL DISCUSSION | 


y but 


Conci, 
have learned about sentence structure and para Mely, 4 


1. 


о — ON 


10. 


11. 


12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 


ANY uS м m 


- Contrast Brutus as a man and as a leader о 


graph rues: Bly ај yon 


fe, 
Caesar in the frs es 


Show what we learn of the Character of 
the play 

a. from what he says 

b. from what he does 

c. from what others say of him. 


- Explain why the conspirators need Brutus, 
. Compare Portia and Calp 


urnia in the three i 
listed under Item 1 above. important respec 


f the conspirators, 
Explain how Cassius resembles one or two characters in Elizabeth 
the Queen. 


. Briefly discuss Brutus’ mistakes. 
- Present the arguments for and against allowing Anthony to speck. 
- Have you ever, in your reading, movie-going, or personal experience, 


noted examples of the fickleness of mobs? List three such examples 
Explain your personal reaction to Brutus’ stoicism on hearing of 
his wife's death. { 
Discuss the Roman attitude toward suicide. Compare with yout 
attitude, ben. 
Would you prefer Brutus or Cassius as a friend? Give pi resent 
Compare the political background in Julius Caesar and the P 
world political situation in three respects. к 
What would you have done, were you in Brutus р 
Marc Anthony's speech? Give reasons. 

Would you be satisfied to have the defense of yout А 
Anthony's hands? Prove your point. бексе ЇЙ the po 
Which do you consider the three most dramatic 


ce, concerning 


honor ip Max 


CONTRACT B — RESEARCH PROJECT 
Bailey, Cyril — The Legacy of Rome 


- Shumway, Edgar — A Day in Ancient ong РР 
‚ Plutarch — The Lives of Caesar, Anthony, 
. Petuie, A. — Introduction to Roman History 


| mans 
Mills, Dorothy — The Book of the Ancient Ro 


. Fronde, J. A. — Caesar 


8 ike those 
ү 408 © books like | 
e бе flow Under Julius Caesar 
0000 з jef History of Rome 
„АР beo | 
dw ma Roman Republic 
: did of Julius Caesar 
- Caesar's Historical Enemies 
Leader 
: a кабин И оп the Gallic Wars. 
7. 
CONTRACT C — CREATIVE ART PROJECT 


ing tasks: 

form one of the following 
1 Жк а model of an Elizabethan theater. 
| mask of Julius Caesar. 
^ em pattern for a Roman toga having a decorative border. 
4, Make a design for the crown that was offered to Caesar. и 
5. Make plates of types of weapons and armor used in Caesar's time. 
6. Make an architect’s floor plan of the Roman Senate. 


listed above, write a well-planned report 


CONTRACT D — LITERARY CREATIVE PROJECT 
Perform one or more of the following: 


l. Imagine Flavius and Marullus in the first scene being modern 

кешеп stationed at Times Square, trying to clear the street. 

Write the dialogue for this scene. In other words, rewrite Scene 1 
In modern dress, 


zx * ctoss-word puzzle, all words of which are taken from 
у. 


* Write the newspaper headlines and a column, reporting the assassina- 
à tion of Caesar, 


ier Ourself a radio news commentator. As such, write out 
exciting ;. ЈО Would give concerning what you consider the most 
Wa ug incident of the play. 

Gest = е dialogue that would take place, were Portia and 
Subjects such ase tea together. They would probably touch on 


ы husbands’ work 
с Cons: husbands friends 
d, The; ONS in the 
e he Own ambitions 
6 Writ * ambitions of their husbands 


Roy а Sequel to the play in the light of later happenings in Rome. 
A E. WIT William Howard Taft H.S. 


MA 
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Book Reviews 


RECENT LITERATURE ON AUDIO-VISUAL EDUC 
ATIO 
1) Harcleroad, Fred and Allen, William A : 
1951, William C. Brown Со, Dubu 


2) Lemler, Ford L., ей, Audio-Visual Pro 


gan Audio-Visual Association, An An bs 1952. м; chi 
3) Waldron, Gloria, The Information Film, 1949 Cot E $1.09 

Press, Morningside Heights, N.Y.C, $375. pap bia Universin 

Library Inquiry of the Social Science nt ОЁ the Publ; 


R : 
operation with Twentieth Century Fun 5 = Council in ig 


4) Hovland, Carl L, Lumsdaine, Arthur A, 
Experiments in Mass Communications, lod tan А, Fred р, 
Press, Princeton, N. J, $5.00, | On Universit 
5) Klapper, Joseph T. The Effects of Mass Media 
Applied Social Research, Columbia University, . Morninpsid 
Heights, N.Y.C, $2.50. (Also part of Publis У, omnes 
See (3) above). 


6) McClusky, Frederick Dean, The A-V Bibliograph , 1950, William 
Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa, $2.75. pum s 


7) Starr, Cecile, Ideas on Film, 1951, Funk & Wagnalls Co., N.Y.C, $450. 


8) Stasheff, Edward, and Bretz, Rudy, 
А. A. Wyn, N.Y.C,, $495. 


The tremendous vitality of the audio-visual movement is shown ant 
only by the continued publication of at least five national a, 
but by the appearance of a steady stream of books. Those listed here А 
review are some of the more important ones recently issued. m fe 
vide evidence that a great new force is rising in modern mun ‘abi: 
books under review are concerned with giving this force a shape in its ow? 
tation in the educational structure. They are good books Кре but 
way grappling with the problems not only of audio-vis 
of the entire “communications crisis" of our times. 


" ol 
What should be the place of audio-visual aids in mu e and pé. 
How much are they worth? Who should buy films, film Saa goy 820 
materials and how should they be housed and "— "communs. 
school buildings be constructed to arrange for best ee state, "i 
tions media"f California, probably more than any other $ nd Fh 


аа ; See 4 
*Educational Screen, Audio-Visual Guide, Film иш ues 
Film World. this particular E. New 
TAs this is being written, an important report к” Cross, both vise! 
is about to be issued by Dr. Irene Cypher ae of Av 

York University, under the auspices of the P! 

Education of NEA. 


udi 0- Vi Su al х 
que, Iowa, $57 S inintay, 


The Television Program, 1951, 
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| 1 joovled ge equi 


Who 
j i, tld ho 


| Ping 


KS ms. Francis Noel, powerful leader of 


with these proble 


0 . = IAS 
А gappling ` i presently Chief of the Audio-Visual Bureau 


à f : "ин 
| wait = Department of Education, provides importan: 
| у ^f what is being 


California done in Audio-Visual Administration, a compila- 


C ides by important people in the audio-visual field. California 


i i ually as for textbooks! 
qon of ott bout as much for visual aids annually 


in order to receive full certification, must show that 
а course in audio-visual aids. (No other state, to my 
i res this as yet.) Will other states follow these leads to 
litle communications revolution"? There is a strong proba- 
the answer is in the affirmative. Certainly the recent announce- 


| by the New York City Board of Education that it is preparing 
ent 


ррош a $10,000 Director of Visual Education is a straw in the wind. 
(01 , 


Audio-Visual Administration is not a textbook or manual on the subject 


| —the field is still too new to have definitive answers available—but is a 
| sus of important essays pointed in this direction. Besides the Noel 
| ande there are papers on such matters as the duties of school coordina- 


wrs, room arrangements, materials evaluation criteria. Stimulating thinking 
prevails throughout, 


Approaching the administration 
Vishal Programs In A 
tom more than a do 
Specific facts 


i Поп problem from another direction, Audio- 
chon points the way forward by assembling reports 
zen city, town, and county administrators in Michigan. 


ded c» 4nd figures on bud iti 
AA ets, quantiti 
provided, administrative кыы gets, ч es of materials, personnel 


ad conclusi nts of time, are provided. Implications 
О . 
кау by ns from these аге combin 


editor Ford Le ed in a meaningful introductory 


- The rise of mler, audio-visual leader at the University of 
vis education, the ana rewia leadership specially trained in audio- 


ty to e ОГ more organization and administrative ma- 
| Qty fectuate the use 


of materials 


and take them out of the “gadget” 
the room- 


im) 
"аш are у, РоПапсе of darkening problem, and other critical 
use, Catalog re 1 Н . 
М per À » tepair, service, organize, evaluate the films, 
coe Is it the Kings and other materials now being used in soaring 
Var, Materials, i 9f the librarian, who performs these functions for 
YN Part of ro responsibility for the new medium? Gloria 


| gee the ae Infor © Public Library Inquiry, addresses herself to this 





i ay a mation Film, The implications of her book reach 
D the Ж Of teacher“; Concern all tea 


a ets г chers. She shows that the pue 
S toda that the з 2 getting good audio-visual materials reach ba 

Чо haotic ang duction and distribution of audio-visual materials 

* the Pecialj Under-financed, There is no clear chain of teacher- 

© usin St-audio-visual director-distributor-producer <i E 

toom teacher with the materials he really needs. 
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Н Poy 
Hollywood producers have hovered on the edge of thi a May, 1933 
years, but how can you get school budgets to look Lik Station р ] 
box-office receipt statistics! © anything y 
The public libratian cannot suppl the enti 
says Gloria Waldron. If the Поз. i to пана Мег to this Probi 
then special training is requited. A film librarian is ph Of the poe 
а person functions under the aegis of book libraries ы. E 


» Whet 
This reviewer feels that this conclusion applies to the k ler mt 
ment-servicing problem in the average school buildin ч [t cot nage 
to feel that because films and filmstrips can be Catalo 8 It isa mistake 
Decimal System, “just like books,” that the school MEE the Dewe 
person to be brought into the picture. I feel that until visual is the | 
and/or visual aids laboratory assistants with adequate time he 3 director, 
provided in the budget, each school should sol on 


ve th Mate 
in any way which is expedient. © Problem for i 


Just what do these new media contribute to the teach; 

does audio-visual learning compare with and/or со dia proces? Hoy 
learning? One notable effort to answer some of the 
ments $n. Mass Communications, which summar 
psychological research during World War 
book more for the specialist than the gene 
tions definitively but teachers who take the trouble to skim will índ 
many important insights into the nature of visual media as well as exciting 
vistas of what the answers ultimately might be. 


The Effects of Mass Media is similarly a book designed more i 
social psychologist than for others. It was financed by the Public Liora 
Inquiry, just as with the Waldron book. It is a highly important cms bod 
of audio-visual and communications research so far. In a pd арз 
tries to answer a basic “communications problem’ : assume à р ws 0 
acquires complete control of radio, television, motion ae mass mind 
channels in this country; what effects could he have osults be achieved 
and by what psychological instrumentalities would à rs of the boot 
The teachers concern with this is clear. The pups said here that W 
are beyond the scope of this review. It need nt s more impo" 
implications provided for future research are perhap 
in my opinion, than “answers” given. 


one of th or 

The A-V Bibliography, by Frederick Dean МЕСШЗ 9, is 
pioneers of audio-visual research and education P. issued, of Шр 
most complete and most usable Pr Pa 
books and articles on all aspects of audio- igin, it 
most of the materials it lists are of fairly ee | move ey 
going way back to the beginnings of the айо, do not 
World Wat I. The beginning enthusiast could pt 
to poke about with some of its listings. 


[w 
Ideas on Film is a collection of essays, most 0 


тезе questions is Experi- 
izes in detail all Ату 
II on this problem. This isa 


in 
ich spar 
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mbine with textbook 


ral reader. It answers no ques T 


| ңү бе, 


g00K5— e, brought together by the capable film 


view of L po Starr. Its articles are enjoyable reading on 


Шш ) dit magazine, e audio-visual movement in the schools and 

a ай art form б стт, or “film society” ог 16-mm") 

Y ^ Qni MON as a whole both have their roots in more general 
ent in the € 


isi in the school picture? No one knows 
gc o EL Tow has reserved 
y us = for educational use, the answer should emerge in the 
деӊ of anne ool experimentation. Lewis Wilson, New York Stat 
ШИ decade of school experimentation. Lewis оп, New York State 
ening пег of Education, in a notable address before the Audio-Visual 
erem in January, 1952, at the Museum of Natural History, envis- 
bur] a chain of eleven to thirteen stations all over the state to bring 
енда dynamically into the school picture. Wilson was influential at 
the last meeting of the New York State Legislature in getting an appro- 
pation for a committee which is now exploring the possibilities for 
bringing such plans to fruition. 

Edward Susheff, part author of The Television Program, was until 
very recently the television director of WNYE, the New York City Board 
of Education radio station. He was important to the “Living Blackboard” 
En ES E and the Board of Education for homebound children. 
e scusses television programs in general, scarcely mentioning 
кө oo but those in our schools interested in effectuating 
te "physical d cx will be looking at the book for understanding of 

sions” of this new medium. 

Thete is much 


about, Б .^Sitation in the books previewed here, much churnin 
of fa ау of exciting thinking emerges from them. Those 
Magazine, of the = have thoughfully watched the emergence of Life 
and radio gi ts, will ke book industry, of Hollywood, of the television 
"ons in their teaching turning to some or all of these books for direc- 


AMUR, p, ROBBINS 


FIVE M 
NS in FOR STUDENTS; FIVE FOR TEACHERS 
uin ЧЕ inquiri SsOCiates are the teacher's best friend. He can refer 
ice aoe 8 students to the SRA series of Life Adjustment 
Te forme the illustr © accounts will be brief, the facts accurate, the 


(ia 48 Ща for $ = -— lively, and the printed matter understandable. 
М Pages of Simple =a of teenage problems is facts plus advice 


nh 48. teachers in Booklets, Science Research Associates write for 
T хро. - 3 fat as the pedagogue is concerned, each pamphlet 
^ bit rusty) © review of a field he once studied (and on which 


» Of an introduction to a field he would like to know 
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GH Po; 
perm The emphasis ke оп Problems that adults "s. а 
e formula once again is fact plus advi , асе wi 
costs $3.50. P “ee. A year's subscriptis 9 ied 
All of the pamphlets cost 40c per individual S 


special price for greater quantities, COPY, $1 for 3 vith 
Br 


I like the SRA series for students for tWO reasons: 
l. The booklets are more readable than textbooks 
2. When read, they 


make children be : 
selves and others. | tter able to live With them, 


What little there is to criticize pertains to s 1 ifa i0 
Series lacks a little of the color, bounce, and ыр Adj 
Otherwise, here are ten pamphlets well worth reading, Cenagers enjoy 


FIVE LIFE ADJUSTMENT BOOKLETS 
Published by Science Research Associates 
57 West Grand Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


WHAT ARE YOUR PROBLEMS? By H. H. Remmers (Professor of 
Psychology and Education, Purdue University) and C. G. Hadet 
(Chief Psychologist, Upper Miami Valley Guidance Center, Piqu, 
Ohio). Illustrated by Lucy Ozone. 


A survey of 15,000 young people by the Purdue Opinion Pad 
revealed the following centers of student concern: 


I want to gain (lose) weight ........ esee 
I want to get rid of pimples ....................0007 5% 
I wish I knew how to study better ЖДД 
I would like to make new friends .......... penne чөе”? 
I don't know how to keep people interested in ше... им”. 
I don't have a girl friend... 36% 
I don't know how to refuse a date u.s.. eette"! wr 41% 
I often do things I later regret ....... sn a aai s6% 
I wish I knew what career I'm best suited for .---++*" x 
In a future mate, I would consider most important =, A 
hysical and mental fitness ........ ttn sien" 
I ы like to know how to make the world a portes pC ! E 
I feel I'm not living u to шутейрїоп.....+°°'° uer | 
I wonder about the afterlife ........... ід Р respon "m 
The foregoing items drew the greatest amie phat belong, У ib 
respective categories. "In recognizing the pro шоп fof ет 
you are taking the first step in working out 50 eo 


authors in conclusion. 


x ho have 
This pamphlet should be a comfort to all children W 
that is, to all children. 
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NEWS. By Per G. Stensland (Associate 


UP ym Iam Kansas State College of Agriculture) 
ише 0 


EP о ea (Editorial ym Des Moines Register and Tribune). 
ishman. рр" 
и ated by re == to read their newspapers Soca s 
е нЕ ик Teachers of English = social studies w 
t: Li steal on which to base newspaper lessons. 
foda 
ker 
BOOK. By Nancy E. McDowell (Group Worker, 
YOUR ал ШР ыша Illustrated by Yoshiko Ozone. 
NYC Boar dubs—their purposes, procedures, advantages, rewards. 
п аш rocedure as an aid to efficient democratic functioning is 
mra make better citizens and individuals. 
Str 5 


DITY. By Bernice L. Neugarten (Asst. Professor, Com- 
dis нам Derda pni, University of Chicago). Illustrated by 
George McVicker and Janet LaSalle. É 
The science of heredity plus a message: "For the average person, it i: 
not heredity that puts the brakes on achievement. It is environment. Most 
individuals can change their environment in specific ways so they can 
acomplish many of the things they want to do and be.” When it comes 
‘improving grades in school, reducing weight, making friends, forging 
1 career, heredity can be made a secondary factor through the strong, 

determined efforts of the individual, 
sis for biology students whose textbooks are too dull and ponderous. 

FA 

сыш ALCOHOL, By Raymond G. McCarthy (Asst. Professor, 
Fleishman, ol Studies, Yale University). Illustrated by Seymour 


What j А в 
are the ee te d what is socially acceptable about drinking? Here 
sel that you can oe them жоу: The advice: "If you prove to your- 
Yr friend that fun without rinking, it won't be hard to persuade 
d to ce pes ё а member of the crowd in good standing and 
e uns. 
quent dint distin 


Suishes among t al ional drinkers, f 
ег S g teetotalers, occasio rinkers, fre- 
m y кај dat tinkers, alcohol dependents, and alcoholics. The 
йод the ua nding his place on the scale of bon vivants—if he 
i Bim ille." ; 
hs Problem к alcoholism, is treated in detail with emphasis on the 
: “are, treatment, and rehabilitation. 


too tin ple terms М х 
у. iste 15 guidance for the teenager before he has one 


* SERVICE MANUAL. By Science Research Associates 


ex А 
“Шеп for those who would like a quick briefing in all 
71 
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—_ 
aspects of guidance including the ms POINTS 4) y 
of offices, diagnosis, services, liaison With school O8taphy, Phy sig 3) 
roles of the administrator, the council, the не COmmunin уу 
teacher. “AD, and the Clases e 
YOUR CHILDREN'S HEREDITY. By Bernice ү, Ne 

panion to YOUR HEREDITY, for teachers and p Saiten, (д 

An interesting true-false test on the facts and m x ee Qn. 
of the features. For example: Я 

Some of the blood of each ancestor flows in the child's ve: 

Music talent is largely due to heredity, $ vein, 

Some people are “born” teachers, 

Some people are “born” liars, 


EXPLORING CHILDREN'S INTERESTS. В С. i 
fessor of Psychology, Duke University) and Blanche B Peet (нь 
visor, Division of Guidance and Counseling, At 
Illustrated by Seymour Fleishman. 
The theme is discovering, developing, and usin 
for their benefit. Additionally, what of th 
Some sample items follow: 
Does your job leave 


Do you live only for your children? 


Are you waiting until you retire or until the childten are grown before 


you take up a hobby? 


Have you read at least five books in the past year? 
Do you belong to a club? 


А . 1 е 
FEARS OF CHILDREN. By Helen Ross (Administrative eee 
Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago). Illustrated br ‚з= lessened 0 
What is fear? When is it useful? When harmful? oh 
eliminated? These are sample questions which are een slion, simi 
Defense mechanisms, loneliness, death, atixieties, and compulit 
being different, conscience, masturbation, sense of identity, 
cleanliness ate among the paragraph headings. ын bad. IPIE 
Specifics: 1) “Children shouldn't be punished for a yo thi " 
Being allowed to say them (they're & ens helps the 
anyway) and to see that nothing bape cd - 
realize that their thoughts are not p» ушай, gil 
2) "Avoid re-exposing a child to 4 ~~ 2 to danger Не бй 
children cannot stand repeated expos after 4 [MP 
should have reassurance and relief е bar the n" 
more easily face another fright $ y ft й 
relief from the first.” | x; Bé absolue Ju 
General overview: "We can't rear our childr е рген grow 
fear, But we can all help anxiety” 
unburdened by destruciwe 
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OF heredity is py, 


Chicago Public Schools), 


, g children's interes) | 
€ interests of teachers and parent 


you neither time nor energy for outside intetess? | 


| E Objectives for 


Toup, 


А BETTER. Ву С. Van Riper (Director, 
REN 


E, E ВЕ TA un College). Illustrated by Yoshiko 
Clinic, 
speech 


f the sea, grain by grain,” say 
(n^. ants trying tO moe Не = than to i. speech disorders. 
nes enpiss It is far eas dren must be guided by informed а 
неге, fom re formation of proper speech habits. For example: 


- ate the conditions which encourage the baby to make the 
"Сте 


» 
Ifa early coos and gurgles and grunts we have called comfort sounds. 
idbood—"Don't create the counterpressures that lead to hesitant speech 
chi — 


by hurrying him in speech, threatening to interrupt him, or 
ignoring him when he talks.” 


DANIEL GUNSHER 


VITALIZED ASSEMBLIES—200 Programs for All Occasions. By Nellie 


Zeta Thompson. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York; 1952; 160 pp.; 
$200. 


To those interested in planning, organizing, or producing assembly 
programs, this book lice det вала of te role of assemblies in 
secondary school, and their indisputable value as an educational force. 
p guide to the faculty member charged with the responsibility of 
sung Such programs, the author has outlined the following as specific 
such gatherings: 
L To enrich the educational and 


| , cultural experiences so shat 
i 30C0-econ oni and 


Ta Spiritual horizons will be broadened; 
' = encourage creativity and provide an avenue of self-expres- 


| To afford democrat 


47. Brow standar i expersences that will raise individual 


nt curricular activiti ; р З 
0 wsties and consolidate the entire 
Sram of the school; 


; To unity the stude 


КЬ? 
4 тару" Wnderstanding and loyal relationships in the com- 


nt body and strengthen esprit de corps; 


"Т0 build a ap: 

, “ay of Mier ning public that will perpetuate the American 

To 4, 

Ҹ Бего? young person's understanding of the peoples 

Concept 1 | E 

too Д 1$ a far fro th « -as-dust" unctory meetings 
Ong a , thee podes or Viu eie would make 


| This 


ag 
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; 1 
official announcements and Pronouncements, "ed NTs 3, y 
haps, with some reports on the prowess of the hing thei a 3) 
on the success achieved by some member Vatiou ar 


of the alumni schoo} t, be, 
Today, the teen-agers and young adults, ї 
and radio, demand an assembly program E pp Movies, teleyis; 
in its appeal, and dynamic in its form of Presentatio ы Matter ү 
To this end Nellie Zetta Thompson's yj; 
numerous suggestions and helpful hints for Бар Алета offer 
of assemblies, and for making such gatherings “а sina Year's Program 
project in which all school departments and ч 
у can participate.” 2 
If you wish to know the worth-whileness of 
“what-to-do” about school assemblies, a careful ool assembli 


: les, or the 
read i 
amply repay you. As long as the task of “sched мум book vil 


uli » 
falls to my lot, Vitalized Assemblies will be my ink ee Programs | 


е mecum, ` 
May W. COLLINS 


FOUR BOOKS ON MENTAL HYGIENE 


The mental hygiene approach to the handling of children has received 


considerable publicity through the newspapers, magazines, radio, and tele- 
vision. Almost all newspapers run syndicated columns on mental hygiene 
attitudes. The homemaking magazines run feature articles. Program 
devoted to the development of sound mental health habits appear ng 
larly on radio and television. Most of this material is prepared for lay 


8 А gs entie 
parent consumption, It is providing the framework for a sound prev 
program. 


à " 

The wide dissemination of mental health concepts parties Nin 
the professional groups who are concerned with the “That such inform 
of children would seem to be an equally desirable goal. bat is being айр 
tion be made available for teachers seems to be 4 need t cent years 1 
nized by those concerned with teacher education. In re nting 4 

wards prese dy ^ 

texts have appeared that should do much to ште, are M ia 
hygiene orientation for teachers. The texts, а, € for 4 
introduction. They do serve as admirable spr od for the 
study of the value of the mental hygiene attitude 


h 
THE ART OF GROUP DISCIPLINE. By RudolP 
Association Press, New York, 1951, $5.00. 


d 
This book presents an analysis of and ——— on men 
of good group discipline. The basic ере ен cc | 
principles. The groups studied are largely 4 dual discipline 
feels that among adolescents good indivi 
learned through good group discipline. 
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pe fosters om without by t 


Е › шун) Р 


Students from the, cee 


00KS trol. The author believes that control should 


line is defined аз со ithin the group rather than super- 
punt iin ue tsi ae pment or teacher. The individual 
«posed d be helped by the leader to see the need for control 
ae the grou shoul iques for discipline. 
lop 
иф deve 


= 


their own techn 


hensive study of the composition of groups 
There i5 2 rather A There are case histories of special group 
ий their behavior Fion of how these group difficulties were solved. 
problems em tms between what the author considers good and bad 
Tie book pw simply how healthy discipline can zl achieved in 
ФОР > situations. There is no attempt to give uniform answers 
pe There is rather a statement on general procedures 
soup problems. i Ted 
A will apply to the handling of all groups. Each group must be studie 
individually. Individuals in the group must be understood by the group 
leder. The interaction of the group members must also be studied. The 
needs of the group must be met before the group can work out a satis- 
factory pattern of control for itself. 


The Art of Group Discipline is valuable to teachers because of its 


emphasis on the need for understanding the group process. It is valuable 


also because it recognizes the role of the community and society as well 
isthe school in promoting good group discipline. 


ROLE-PLA’ 
я меры] е. PROBLEM STORY, An Approach to Human 


аеру Ssroom. By Fannie R. Shaftel and George Shaftel. 
and Jews y pers Pamphlet, National Conference of Christians 
n ‚ #25 New York; $25 per cop 
is 
o Education а гера by Dr. Fannie R. Shaftel, Associate Professor 
Of her hug св Education, Stanford University, with the assistance 
iques hoy 018° Shaftel, outlines through the use of specific lesson 
Ow the socio. 8 
the foreword drama can be adapted for the classroom. _ 
tts tate Н by Lavonne A. Hanna, Professor of Education at San 
kd tamati lige socio-drama or role-playing is defined as “spon- 
dj, ips between FP а useful in solving problems involving 
develop "ng ех ені 100 от more persons. It therefore provides a valu- 
hey; Ment of boy; e т schools which are concerned with the social 
Local © Children ach na girls—with moral and Spiritual education, with 
i "eeds of their in noe developmental tasks, and with personal- 
e 1, p 
de uet Phlet describes th ; through 
boys the pro le e method of developing such lessons thro gh 
udens Ad girls СІ Story, which would deal with crucial life-situation 
ко аге enco, TY Where, The Story has no prepared ending. The 
" Story ouraged to act out spontaneously the conclusion to the 
as they see j р 2 pal zed by the 
it. The conclusions are then analy 
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group as to desirable social POINTS 


cial attitudes expr May, 
ment by the same or a different cast ө ы Bere is then 9 1953) 
in the discussions. 8 ideas tha, are qs 
evita, 
The pamphlet includes man % 


^ y proble А 

suitable to the needs of various re did Social ang inter 
es an emotional release for social and intergroup 21405 0 tole. 
demonstrated. Many difficulties that can arise in ew Оп опз arg Че 
аге also anticipated so that the teacher has а Very nf this tape 


of how role-playing can best be adapted for li lete descripti, 
е: Dtati 


MENTAL HYGIENE FOR CLASSROOM | 
Bernard MM aeg of ficos ыш Prey atl Y. 
regon State System of Higher Educati А 
New York, 1952; $4.75. gher Education. McGraw, Hill Book Co, 


This is а textbook designed to hel teachers un 
mental health problems which are rni ae p» oom. The 
book recognizes that in order to understand their pupils better, the teachers 
must first improve their understanding of themselves. Therefore, there are 
many suggestions included that will help the 


his work more uately and more joyously. The orientation of the 
teacher to the i- ae py : 


lightening of the burden of frustration which many classroom situations 


Some of the 


present should help improve the mental health of the teacher considerably. — 


Such improved mental health attitudes on the part of the teacher should 
be felt in improved mental health attitudes in the pupils. 


The book discusses theory, but always explains through concrete dd 
room situations. The emphasis, here, is on the normal child, pr menti 
teacher can best develop his potentialities in the light of su геод? 
hygiene advances as the understanding of sociometric grouping, и cer 
tion of group leaders, emotional release through wepi албо нї 
tive writing. There is also an exposition of the aims o 
relates to mental hygiene. 


The book is simply expressed. It avoids excessive US 


terminology. There are good summaries and study а isl 
w : я udio-Y 
as well as additional reading material and sources © a 


deal with reach 
This book is particularly valuable in the chapters that 
pupil relationships. 


will 
004 ijd? 
MENTAL HYGIENE IN TEACHING. By Fritz тя of ee 
W. Wattenberg, Wayne University, under the та, Stanfor 
Spalding, University of Illinois, and Ernest -a 
Harcourt, Brace Co, New York, 1951. $520. 
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Division, - 


professional educator attack — 


he will really meet in the classroom and the — 


yo esents the basic principles of mental hygiene 


icati inciples to actual 
„о textbook that PF lication of these princip 
ee emphasis upon d p" сыз in their practical day by day 
gi icuations 
m si 
i in the light 
ak a деш wat de qnis ole mns elexively, how 
doi ea al a ip the child develop an integrated personality 
vt, 5 teaches, m basic skills, and how we can achieve k = 
gs vi e же to learning HE sympathetic to the development o 
їшї d teacher relations. 
gisfactory group aD 


ble information that will enable the teacher to 
i s Fe ines of child growth and development. There 
„= analyses of classroom cases that have been resolved through the 


inestanding of the mental hygiene principles involved. This book 


à 
М 


itself with the handling of the normal child. Its purpose is to lay 
сше for good mental hygiene practices in the school. There 
пе explanations of the role of the teacher and the limitations of the 
teacher towards the promotion of good mental health in the children. 


This book is an excellent orientation text with study exercises, additional 
bibliographical material, and a listing of audio-visual aids. It should prove 
re helpful in clearing up many popular misconceptions about the general 
feld of mental hygiene, and in fostering a positive attitude towards the 
=ч. =m sound mental health procedures in our classrooms through- 


MPROVIN 
H Biggs and V RUCTION THROUGH SUPERVISION. By Thomas 
Fourteen years P^ Justman; Macmillan, 1952; 523 pp. 
€ ofthis book. ee Briggs of Columbia gave us the first 
Rien: аре and „“arned its pet formulas by heart because they 
гы, as the á yn They had the same illuminating effect on 
доц Vor, For os is the decalogue in the field of 
tech puny, Meaningless i. е Golden Rule of Education cleared away 
bils to do bette. n ve ‘The first duty of the school is to 
orb den”? of the ned je desirable things that they will do anyway. 
Toi, s maximally ро, 90840 higher activities and to make them 
бы T tevisio — 
d np tan of тросі Instruction, in collaboration with Pro- 
per Sion as lead yn College, still holds true to the basic concept 
The pre Pupils Sees in the professional growth and direction of 
S the ken tevisior г democratic cooperative enterprise. The — 
дагу Бр 15 the inclusion of the elementary. school as w 
and the recent trend toward the "experience" or 
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" NTs 
“core program.” If you can afford to read May, 
here is a good job for both the newcomer mt 9ne book By 


KS and social adjustment, all of which may 
poo 


ear th "S lic at some later date. 
i OD super | jeve better гос alcoholic | — 
it is clear in statement of principles and lucid i eteran in supe к а соіа а ith the methods of providing alcohol 
means of implementing these ideas Б. Planation Of Wa at Е ter act Conference topics for teachers are 
W i i aq te J 
€ recommend in particular the foll d 


, portant chap he ist of valuable 
f d Owing topics as а“ | КҮТ eet for class use. Also, a short lis 
or chairmen and principals who are | 


ion is given. The busy teacher will 
= free fro pete 0 Sind 85 е MET Chol education is given ле ят 
and actuated by a spirit of enquiry: the list of aot Control of ud | tm ing p eene t of selected resource eei re tes 
education (page 177); the supervisor rates himself enging Contes | "ТТ book а 5 films; filmstrips; and an ann 
questions to ask when observing a class (page 3 (Page 26) 


cies; 
i phlets from Ap tailed index. | | 
j Fe bock also a be on the shelves of every school library and in 2 
і Tis book shoul ho wish to present the latest information on the P - 
> hands of vta though the law prescribes adequate teaching о s 
Eee one must admit that too little, if anything, is being done 
pue at the present time. Alcoholism is no longer an abstract 
F m cr contrary, it is а real and pressing one, especially to the 
| E who is asking questions about it and who wants honest answers. 
Louis EISMAN 


: 2): sy 
supervisory conference following an оен (pa 68910 em 
topics for teachers’ meetings (page 432); and BE 365); so 


i ‚ OMe 
activity (page 460). ©оорегацуе Сис, 


Here, in fine, is a sane and kindly lamp for the d 
and inertia need to be routed to make way for кер, Ours when custo 


нар spars дА гау Огой$, inrell; 
creative life which is the spirit of supervision, Богош, inteligen 
JOSEPH BELLAFIORE 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION. By Joseph Hirsh. Henry Schuman, New York 
1952; 107 pp., $2.50. 


With the publication of this interesting book, teachers of biology, 
hygiene, and social studies will be better able to answer pupil questions 
dealing with the problem of alcohol. Surveys have shown that, in the 15. 
to 16-year group, 44 per cent of the boys and 22 per cent of thegi | du e à 
have already been introduced to drinking. Students in this age group Уй E discrete entities, fixed and immutable. There are also many who believe 
keenly interested in the effects of alcohol and would welcome ea | vel ividuals of "mixed" Parentage, that is, racial mixtures, are neces- 
iscussions of this topic. One doubts, however, whether adequate teaching m Protoplasm. Some in our own United States still 


. SLY made of infer 
| hol . 
is being done in this area, if at all. it = A the com orting delusion that superiority is vested in only one 
The author discusses surveys on alcoholism and the la ни d | "unii 747 naturally. Such views do not, of course, promote 
the problem as they relate to secondary education. À bees came about 
the history of excessive drinking shows how hard drinking feas of 


_ WHAT IS RACE? A UNESCO publication distributed by Columbia 
University Press, New York; 89 pp.; $1.00. 


Millions of innocent victims have been exterminated in recent times 


{ “arest of the backwash of the doctrine of racial superiority. There still 
| a large residue of ignorance in people who believe that races 


lh these days 


Td En of world tensions, in which ammunition is only one of the 
in the United States. His discussion of the nature, action, 20 am | they urled * enemy, one must not minimize the irritating 
alcohol is most illussiostin The author asks and answets Qe ; — facial tensions Used as а Weapon or instrument of attack, racial 
: nner. VO ; > Я , 
asked questions about оо in a succinct and accurate ^" agg [ ch c, Cer start Ог prolong wars, 
: ; : ent that w pwi | ү Род 
would take issue, however, with his statem whethe 


ion 
useful as a “rubbing alcohol" One would also quests аду i 
are made from naturally fermented juices in the light oF "роја ” 


| lugens book Тс» of the race question, UNESCO has offered 
| klet ig 

case, pol 
cultures of yeasts used in their manufacture. In any C7 


; nandsomel lavishly illustrated. The 
еше кыс Teadable an, Л set up and lavishly 


d welcome addition to the growing library 

т Ыет which Ве о) meet for жун Of race prejudice. Eminent scientists helped furnish 

shown to be a definite medical and кч Pignitely in need 0 0005 Pty? Bas О Conclusions presented.' Mankind, with its three primary 
adjusted individuals. The chronic alcoholic is de 


n Countless : : i ir until now 
orable © dt Nena e ma generations stirred the genic reservo 2 

Psychiatric, and rehabilitative care under the most = available | | D has bee "ering Faces and individuals. The process of erm 
A great deal of space is devoted to the remedial ‘at "relates us ий, | бү е days is "a ra e m deno =” е is 

: ? k class use, B i Om; -3PIcly vanishing. The "purity" of any 
alcoholic. A valuable discussion, useful for | NS of tn an impossibility AC diiit benefited teram 
| “челт зэ tought with them new ideas and m om Facil 
decline Of these civilizations came about, not fr 


79 


1 inquest ои 
of alcohol to accidents, crime, venereal disease, de lism ай en Y ibe 
ness, and broken homes. The author amiin. to be the Y ein 
of widespread social maladjustment, This see is pointed om 
point generally accepted. Alcohol education, it 
78 
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OU UU so EHE 
admixture, but from unfavorable political 
T аена апа A 
fieh that nm fusion, in many parts of the world imig factors | 
t prejudices are decreasing all the time > is being accel Co 
The booklet features an unusually fine treatmen, егы aw | | 
to explaining the mechanism of {пһегї + ОЁ genetics y; | 


2 - ап eritan 
The illustrations are original and dynamic. Brig 2 S tole оры! 
section, as well as the others, with profit and БАЕ Pupils уур mU. | 


that their thinking will be oriented about ede detstandin . Pri tis 
interesting, but unimportant, physical variations Ha 165 Win | 
and how races intermingled is interestingly explaing: FACES came бы 

get a global and historical rather than a limit * pen The teade 0 
The treatment of the subject is seri » Parochial a 


5 T 005, well-do Viewpoin 
It was written by eminent scholars who are men M e authoritative 
The famous UNESCO “Statement on Race” 5908 will E 


included as an appendix. This is a brief ies Tuy. 1950, has be | 
ally agree on with respect to the race question. Two other appending сы | 
ong 


the same lines, and a short bibliography are incl i 
highly recommended to teachers of md and хек a e 


Louis EISMAN 


СН POINT. 





PROVERBS 


The minister rehearsing 

His sermons and his speeches, 
Is literally practicing 
Everything he preaches. 


a High SO 
NATHAN LEVINE Harlem Evening ay | 
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cAREWELL TO MR. ERNST 
А 


Не tempered а sharp wit by charming 
\ urbanity. He suffered fools not too gladly, 
but be encouraged able people to do more 
than they otherwise would have done. He did 
not rush with short-sighted zeal into dubi- 
ous adventures in education; yet he made 
а Division known throughout the nation 
for its achievements. Though he did not 
seek popular acclaim, a great number ad- 


| mired bis rich and colorful character and 
HiGH POINTS is a publication for the dissemination of articles writ $ respected bis keen mind. His discerning en- 
by members of the school system. The opinions expressed are those of ti | foyment of the arts a 
writer of the article. The articles should not be interpreted as expressi 


nd bis wide reading 
rete = made him one of the company of culti- 

the point of view of the editor, the High School Division, the 5де | j vated men, His critical insight was a rebuke 
intendent of Schools, or the Board of Education. Ё to ill-founded enthusiasm ind shallow think- 

= his sense of satire forbade a 
р re note, let this be his testimonial: 


Е = amed that which is inane or com- 
+ җы he championed that which is 
egent and si gni 


ficant. 


| “> ше of y 

| ted ч > IGH POINTS is respectfully and gratefully 
e | Petintendent Ernst. 
cA 

нв EDU 


à 


„ . T 
The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed , | 
which is on file in libraries. 


aq б 
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| 373 
ithou, " | «a Feeling of Deep, Personal Loss 
During the final years of m ) а іс Е I said 
У work wi :« tribute to Mr. Frederic Ernst, aid, 
Fred Ernst more than most could sus cux = Schools | shay PHI wrote pese Ed years ahead be as rich for him 
Sar E ы ан of as readers of Hic ресі the = | ыз! i Has en boys and girls of our City." But a well- 
санала 4 as well as I dig, INTS e his serv? i hoped to pay homage 
for a very long time. d. Fred Ernst and I M hay T. vetiement was not to be his. I had hoped to pay g 


Te frieg T. get friend, but I must also record my sadness at the loss which 
Jeu, 
Ppa fine tr 


A brief acquaintance left the impress of hi 
ship, his lively wit, his Penetrating mind, and hi Ыш gi үе ed with admiration for Mr. Ernst's long and dis- 
Long friendship deepened the Original imprint gh ше A лү” In my years on the Board of Education I was 

There was no particle of banality in Freq Е | i эшан many times, of the respect and affection in which he 
spirit and his intellect Swept wind-clean, N im He key i pem by the teaching and supervisory staff of the Academic 
found in the spacious reaches of his mind uds = WS to be [E it Schools. His administration of that division was a noteworthy 

personali C whievement. As Deputy Superintendent he was a tower of 
How often do we find a man of such attainments, of s} | sgh to Dr. Jansen, and I know that his place will be difficult 
eminent scholarship and wise decision, a man who can act quid | odi. 
enerously and, almost i i i ? b - . ү 
E e a seth on зару, tightly? How often do veid ү associations with Mr. Ernst were most satisfying. As a 
Bh degree of courageous leadership ui hsness man I appreciated : А : 

Я : DUM А xm ppreciated the concise manner in which he was 
mobile yet cautious action in the planning of large affairs Hi | un)? present important problems as he represent d the S 
“ivory tower" was one that hummed and bustled with life [| Чеш of Schools оп various committees саси ad che 

There was another thing about Frederic Ernst that should | | NT Mr. Ernst’s shrewd, clear-cut appraisal of a situation 
told, particularly to the teachers who worked with him. "x IWAN “ted at only after а thorough investigation of all 
characteristic of his that helped to make my Em m os There 

А ility, рш o0 f w 

well how naturally he assumed high resp “he responsi tes Y тш ic wi any doubt as to where he stood on a contro- 
not have known the precise extent of the „руш | the : When asked for his opini ; Н 

ise е " jn his DIS | he benefit of hie pene ee for his opinion, he was quick to give us 
assumed. Whenever anything “went wrong ariably the D. | у, биг] 8 Ш no uncertain terms. It was with great 
and it happens in the Mem (rue тете rani LM leaned heavily on his judgment. 
could get from him was “Well, blame 1 ous lov” | dey © 4 Pleasure Es | | 
foreseen ie” This is the distinctive kind of courageo™® һы; and a privilege to be associated with him. His 


| ona) ү ж: aS well as all wh, k ; . 
set him apart, and above most other men. decns do, E Oss, © knew him, a feeling of deep, 


to : 
yis rider ратара a "He felt tne ; ANDREW G. CLAUSON, JR 
tion and the welfare of our young реор thought of E Wt. ў President of th Board ; 
of his task, and he performed it without inking, @6 ШЕ” | nt of the Board of Education 
miss the clarity and po of te spirit We shal | | 
understanding of his friendly, sens! 
poorer without him. 


ji 
бирегей! ni 


WILLIAM JANSEN; 
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“We Shall Miss Him 


Increasingly over the pa 

St fifteen 

a e 

to express, with vigor and freshnes hes Hig 
trations, and achieveme 


sought to point ир and put into dramati 


facing our schools. To thousands of readers, her, 118 “ti 
elsewhere outside our city, i » here j 


nts of our high Schools, Tn jte 


vexing problems that 


- Provocative i 
through them has stimulated the Spirit of inquiry 
Vety few of our teachers ate aware of the de 

HIGH POINTS was animated by Mr. Ernst’s forceful spiri a 
dynamic outlook. Under his skilful and Sympathetic рифу 
HiGH Pornts became our teachers’ magazine. It is edited by ou 
teachers. Its contributors are our teachers. 

had an absolutely free hand in determining policy and in shapi 
the magazine into a vocal and, we hope, effective instrument. Tu 


Ntelligences ü 


is the way Mr. Ernst always wanted it to be. We are рабі 


S, the problem ONS kay 
b fn, | 


B tache | 
Eet and Sol 
n all VE de | 
It has sought out the lively and Sides SVety teac 


and experimen, T 


The editorial board hs | 


, nbi wo Ё 
| pay 


oa SI AED асе CASS IURE NE 


| have a greater 


Main Articles 


н f HIGH POINTS was planned in ет as 

(bis June issue 0 Ernst, who would have retired June be 

iere of Schools. We did not expect then that 

pant a memorial issue. The tributes to him, 

j would becom? hoped he would enjoy a well-earned retirement, 

apt nancy now tbat be is gone. Tbougb some few 
A itten, we have let the rest stand. 

jut hee = чш - Bt- the ferment in education. It touches 

== a the issues that for many years were Mr. Ernst’s 

p problems. Freedom to discuss the key issues was ever part of 


Superinte 


|! M Emst’s philosophy. As we say goodbye to Mr. Ernst, we must 


| ne again express our gratitude for bis friendly interest and sup- 
gree to whia f 


pr through the years. He gave us a free hand to develop a maga- 
ine that meets the educational issues of the day, and he stood 


+ hind us. We shall miss him sorely.) 


to Mr. Ernst for his vigorous and unfailing support, and m | | 
undeviating insistence that Нїсн Ропхт$ be and contin 


ion and vbt 
free forum where the critical spirit will find pamper ж 
the hopes, vexations, and achievements of our sc 
expressed with forthrightness and fidelity. 


We shall miss Mr. Ernst's penetrating аиша 
unfailing interest. We hope that Шен Т неге 
measure up to the high standards he set at : 
so enthusiastically and vigorously further 


NTS, 
A. H. Lass, Editor, HIGH Pol 


Ш contin" 


his lavish © | 
wid f 


NSE ET AA 


а TEE L 


сава атои 





Ools 
| ay О. Мез York 


An Introductory Note 
4 WILIAM A. HAMM» 
е 
S lig, ner of 


annals of 
in e Ie the writing Yu 2 calendar and the retire. 
| А D tederic s © fewer th five high =. um 
EI К Ёш, Associat ч 18h school Principals, and 
ма mt Charge of th Add, Superintendent, who 
d. tibute (DB that Нісн p cademic High School Divi 
шу Ке in the 21060, NOt si should use this occas; 
tti © educat; t his 1 ring Аш 
Dii: “for pi. üCatigno] Ong and f ears 
Sion, p us Ospirj S y 
tis: ~ Cons ng leader ew York i 
i =; ibute to D. Hic Por is төн, 8h Schoo] 
en of the Board of pst fro Pleased nclude i 
ug, hool. ОЁ Educatio adre us : 
Sa S and Mr On; Dr, With on, Jr., 
Petinte - Ab am Jansen, $ 
Oden: . SS th : uper- 
> High s › I8 former Editor 
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of HIGH POINTS and, Presently Н рот, | Y NOTE 
l > 


söl. Principal of Ney a Уу) F rroDUct teachers are selected epi ia pond policies 
- ttechete P aude inistrative 
Since Dr. Ernst Was SO intimately idge... She Hi f олоо arters exercises admi ions and funds, the State Educa- 
t 3 Y identifieg dqu hing positi i 
ment of the academic h; gh schools, i was 25d With the , | oo joment of teaching P ntrol over the requirements for 
priate to devote several erue as also Consider, p fad the 2 cises some CO 
work and problems of the acade 


|n t exer -four high schools 
»- M опей сопзі E У [ош рф reality, however, erm n сои матери neigh. 
principals were reluctantly persuaded а «ооа Th al E sent lom the other. — 3 f the schools acquires а char- 
forward glance.” They protested that there backward аф L ойо, but over the years а Hein founded, organized and 
why the accident of the year of birth should ¢ ue, боо tu [D шс tone OF P fe, Haller did the same for Jackson; and Dr. 
iis "sete den tobe 0 eloped Monroe; Mr. hool which was 
Write “Valedictor | e. d. Dr. Roberts took ovet a school whi 
«OO И Ras, for Midwood. Dr. illi d Mr. Barlow. 
i ү influenced by the late Dr. Dillingham, an Я 3 
= bad organized New Dorp, took over a к ыы been 
: Ctory note would endeavor Ж saped by Mr. Halloran. Each of these gentlemen has been prin- 
s ute readers of Нісн inr s “ | a; of к and yet in some ways, different SR Mee It has 
2v migh. as hoped that their "paning [D teen one of the outstanding features of Dr. Ernst’s administration 
they might provoke heated disagreemen, fof the academic high schools that each principal was relatively 


e 


= 
8 
2.8 
2 
g 


ting this intoduaoy | Tis has been one of ch | he presided. 
Ui | as Deen опе о 
note, which, incidentally, was to include a clear statement of ed: B ari wforunae, probabo ee fa i abe у= 
torial policy that HiGH Points, in presenting these шиш (0 faculties are so busy with their к» immediate pr bi ms d ue 
contributions, was not establishing the precedent of opening is | ою have adequate Opportunity to obsery a, d m at the 
Pages to those who would be retiring in the years to come. , МШШ Achievements and strengths of One к з pow Бе 
The above paragraphs might be construed as fulfillment of my |. stead of describi ee 


e wh ; hat something | аф, ch 8lve their own sch 1 
part of the bargain. But the principals claimed that som d Rag “acter, Messrs, Bar] : жи 
more was needed. They argued that the imposed limitations have for оч", Haller 


; fo > tein, Roberts, and 
| tSt | dogs Most part, Presented 1 
Space inevitably meant a sketchy and inadequate i - elf some tn, ren 5% Je remarks t a Pap iie yen and have 
each did not know what the other might say, ta aframe | w been found ы analysis and better Et raie m iie 
attempt should be made to fill in the gaps and pro saa кај Closely, p might expected о "Э 01015 than have 
for their disparate offerings. -— comments n | a nity е. - Dr. Ernst in Consider Principals who had 
In general, the principals have refraine Н apt Цеа 5 they have lis ng the Problems of 
S pee f their own рар | Ùl diy, рие en frank and 
the characteristics and achievements 0 oa, for ба f пуй | eyo, ee wit then 8 th hig ol pe outspoken, Some 
Each of them might very well have os system of Net it i eg, 5 Of the " Statemene of a robl. ak prob- 
a significant story to tell. The msi еш. - alos. 1 MN th Үе арро} o PDY, Stated ог į i d kh. emphasis 
City is so large that the record, x pear not only U^ vr | tw ong Ín Spite of did 19 Suggesti Th › Which underlies 
contributions of any one high kom elementary detail and! wE Fac dus е feader wil] Note 
their thousands of colleagues in their OO. ion i k lot € Prici | П areas of com 
hools, b Iso not too well known 1 Drool | “һы Oday p Pal dire 
schools, but are a in the High Schoo p scho? | Зац р; н B Quite dig attention to the f£ 
fications to their vs us four academic 15 ] aching Caten TENE fr Mr s at the hi h 
s - ; i ^ 
Theoretically, each of the fifty | те forty op fy ус 5100 in Which 
10 9 them 
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ch ; О ORY 
ange is a familiar and evades H INT; Du, nTROD p ipl there was a marked change in the 
e change that h о t-told Stor H р IN К Уу) 2 toh school dip oma, : : f 
1910, fiftee as been akin few у Ts &o Nee hig d capacities of those attending high school. The follow- 
"les n per cent of th 8 place, In р Pati, g ot MM peress ano CP n examination of the pupils entering high 
gh School: € youth the Up: y based upon ап €^ x e 
abe 3 ; 1n 1920, the percen high sch Dited Sia g tale New York City in September, 1949, gives some idea of 
rent in 1940, seven "three im f thirty E age mnt о! of abilities of pupils enrolled in high schools. This table 
Е Бя percentages indicate Sony 1950, seven, %, b у дут group tests and makes use ve the Intelligent Quo- 
€ Ametica їй the first Ve, 5 ot LQ» as an approximate measure of the intellectual level 
ne. of education for p Ж Ommitted а É the б, pe tested. (Wilson, Е. M. and Krugman, M.—Stwdies 
c phenomeno Bl nu бенон PONI, This, in fis | Фе, {зит Personnel, University of State of New York, Albany, 
fo strides in Organizing an iai T Present, has thie т NY, 1951, page 44.) 
or Ms many of its youth, In ч toe of зын wer - жү og of 1.0.’s of Entrants 
Pupils were enrolled in hi h w York City, in 1 р eptember, 1949 (Group Tests) 
s T › 920, 80 ; 5 
pupils j 8h schools; in 1952 » 90000 10. Academic Vocational 
i; eis » Ste were 2440 z- m am High Schools — All te M 
to n А . 13. 
anges were also viking E itr is briefly, that importan a 171% nae im 
trial and scientific advances, a soda. d itself— profound ind ma cae 30.6% 371% | 
у but in exorably mo ditying г — ы on 130 and over | pre Lie 244% 
ind of work and “att 1 € Of work as well as the Note: Comparable statisti 0 10. % 
1 S society needed, improvements in tz d. 2276 Statistical studies mad . 96 
stan : ; imp ents in pupils in oth, ade among th 
i ed di ш the development of a powerful and wel indicate that nt, Püx country, and [teme а 
z Eos С tabor movement, greater leisure, and competition amm p к; group of puit. distribution of LQ's in du 
€ ous interests for the way the individual spent his leisure tim К hn ak in this eld ргохішакез national norms 
-he automobile, the movie, radio and television, the pulp mg f Possibly 5 distribution” or эт fome to regard as a 
zine and the comic strip, the mass distribution of reading mater i 8101р above 1 30 piles high percenta ee ation (except 
of all kinds, the improvements in the technique of prop? { | Su. to note that the DSiderin фе де tted in the 
the change in the economic status of women, and the Фа the ena d that “ae ident ommission o. 3S Inter: 
character of the American home, tended to ат wl 1 ing.” and ч tien p. of the populatig eect 
tio i i tates 25 | А а аф © 320% urtee as 
nal picture. The emergence of the wd their 120905. | The above Ha or the Mental ue of school- 
power, World War II and the Cold War, wit а materi" АЗ" does table, it shoul Specialized educari to complete 
anxieties, also exerted an influence. A secular, if [Qe values ? ns I NOt tell the О d be of tve = 
philosophy, slowly undermined the strength кы by et ко York 50 far as g BEN а ё°пега] pic 
that, along with other changes, society ые cleavages and А ^N MW fos, Pupils in Specializ i hig Schools ias 
seated intellectual, philosophic, and pese forces b "t М wha еу ave th the upper LQ ls attract a 
ings. These and other complex and To and characte gf EN d 2 pu 05; ree-fourths of ackets. Six hich 
found impact, not only on our national life апр Jn "hii, Ps With Ta high Schoo] tering 
on educational policies and practices and 00 Ji | iy 65 ^ the ac де, belo 05d Ч feefourthe ч 
of the high school and its problems. as which enrolled” DL Main tg bre о de, Вів hools more favorable 
As the high schools became ые be lace E m. ho enter * ain wh 
teen-agers, and as patents and emp/oy Petcenta «ademic hi h 
ве of “dr 5 
Op-outs" 
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ORY NOTE | 
ning the “promotion” of thirteen-year-olds 





| | HIG 
much higher in the Vocational high sch 


$ 
at least fifty per cent (on a сц ё ols. Te а, 
to Braduate from the acad Sha enm basis) o 
to higher institutions. (Е 


np goDUCT 


thers сө page 24.) Whether because of these 
eat-0lds. 


а appl tema ЕЛЕ anction some “retardation,” or because of 
POINTS who are not familiar wine of those mie of А р айй, anti "he fact remains that, city-wide, ninety-nine 
system, it should be noted that in ad T nel York c уе А: bus prn has become the common practice. The argu- 
academic high schools, there are thirty-one. the fifty-four эе T en r might be marshaled in behalf of =,» a 
offering almost limitless Opportunities to оош] high | ин become identified with the arguments in de ense A the 
“vocational” skills in which they may be a 5 to develop we b = program.” (For details and charts vM ‚к m 
a few of these schools give some hint of iol The |. iris of promotion in elementary schools, see Study Guide, On 
listed on page 2.) atlety, Seg Schools шша oa "Tii Elementary Schools. Ass'n of Ass't 

A further indication of the 90055, 1952, pages 11-20. M | | | 

population is illustrated by the Desi: in New reel, кш | Probably our thinking on this issue might achieve perspective 
there were 88,000 pupil ; My 10 192) 


ad clarification if we observe that in a very broad sense the high 
| stools of New York City are also Practicing something which 

"approaches “continuous Progress.” The changes mentioned by Dr. 
+ os and others—the organizatio 


: l: n of modified or “second track” 
| 0, Con d uses the introduction of iploma—mi е 
Progress." The type of pupil formerly "left back" is now in te | Frid as the high = к ө тен eda 


. 4 | | f i 3 
high schools. Among the thousands of children now movin | Чуло a wide range of pupil Bt pion pa 
through the elementary schools are thousands of children E ) ts issue, that of Mr. Barlow j icu 
parable to these former "left backs.” About the и scd к, 
. О y ч 
саатан schools began the practice of continuas рева Ш id, but apparently it 
elementary schools also introduced what is vua that the 97 |. problems go et Over and over again, that in i 
"new program." There is — im of frequent ci | stools anq the high vy een be ignored, the elementary 
program" is a distinct improvem: m be little or no evident", | y phate udgetary а = 5 have been severely handicapped by 
directed against it. But there appear ful than the “old p, E. Ot smal] eel Pp Priations : Or supplies, for special teach- 
the "new program" E e of pupil forme | 1 and for nd PPormnities for research and experi- 
in ipaa the i» E end continuous PPS. d | y aj айар кей, accommodations, 
” and now subject to 


; Ка Та" hallen ulting # А 
: ided if US pt | gy ties sono е с Бе resulting from the wide range 
good deal of misunderstanding would be avo гай ® Ped the aq 08 Pup 


practice the principle of "contin 


ils, the high school f New York Ci 
" as a prog th " dvant Bh sc 0015 of New Yor ty 
the effectiveness of the "new progres, des relative pen d i la Biz 86—43 well as the disadvantages—of large 
become confused with a consideration о that large oh E tic. Pupils or a nce the average high school enrolled three 
“ " and the "new program Of ©" hid P| Pitre ofer; cre it was feasible and economical to expand 
old program” and the assed On 10 рр tof thie 1005 in almoce ; 251 | . 
-back and now P- to pu AP Seri evel Ost infinite variety. Dr. Ross gives us a 
teen-agers formerly left bega red lene elopme І зема. бэ 
В сац h the phrase n re ор <. Ung Pment as he Observed its unfolding in his own 
In the preceding жы for there have bee "овой Р, 1 to Ed Within, the leadership of Dr. Ernst the high schools 
tice" has been purposely used, romotion 15$ rations pw А tools "a Uy Organization “honors classes" and even 
statements that e arm ваа” regul = to be I | Bc us ago the Board of Superintendents, upon 
There are apparently three d Two 216 2 5 


effect that pupils in Grades Оле ап 
14 


€ High School Principals’ Association, 
15 
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the grantin 
1 5 of a 
not be required to t 
required to Offer E ius Tieminations Me 
E tional high 
puces mathematics. Science, » . Ences į 
: a a diploma and th pu п, steng. 
ety of courses) Stimulated the 220611 course орау 
1 t fs À р 
number of modified Courses, and iib i 
improving the holding Power of the Sad 


€ attempt to enter college, or even th 


| Á e attempt to study cert 
Subjects which Over 


schools because it is alleged that pupils in the high schools (8 


In the elementary and junior high schools) do not learn anyhi | yy 


z imple 
any more—specifically that they can't read, write, spell, 082 


: : : facts р iy 
problems in arithmetic, and do not know elementary 1465 ' 


я stator 5 0 

American history and government. Although this an ae 
true of the great majority of pupils, the school P cy have bet 
of the deficiencies on the part of many pupils, an 
Struggling to do something about it. e 900052, 

Many of the stinging criticisms directed ma рі 
their origin in the failure of individual p ie fact ШЕЕ es 
understand the implications of the ne s and git ~ 
the table of statistics on page 13. Al фе not hav ne 
brothers and sisters in the same family have the inn". cj : 
and even if they have the desire, do me ctoty compe?" m 
to achieve comparable standards or satista rown-upS p 
subjects or even in the basic skills. Like P апей capac 
have varied talents, varied interests, an 


16 


: the years have acquired an aura of prestit. | | 
ot infrequently parent groups and others roundly condemn te | 









RY NOTE 
7800001 M of course, that we have different types of 
r this pe pes of courses within each school. It is for 
pols and qe have pupils who achieve a very high 
jis 12500, c in languages or mathematics or science, some 
| degre of pro ins grades, some who fail, and some who are not 
! gho achieve Р mik най subjects at all. Once in a while there is 
| emit d voice which will go so far as to urge that the tax- 
T ME. not keep boys and girls in school who do not measure 
4 iod academic standards. Fortunately for the welfare 
1 ds country, most citizens agree with and support the efforts of 
© die schools to discover a curriculum and a methodology which will 

| st the needs and interests of all boys and gitls and which will 

© make them more effective workers and citizens. Society as a whole 

| dures the concern of the schools for those who are dissatisfied and 

| ip out of school, no matter what the cause. One of the driving 

| res behind the desire to improve secondary education is to 


ris fo 


V. provide a better curriculum for tho 


| Stool, and for those who are specially gifted. 


. use : | 
бу, and “ү” ucators Concentrate their attention on method- 


ers are concer i i 
D ate bored with ned with the number of pupils 


Xaminatione į ‘xaminations—and, in New York, the 
| anger Schools are «s ular, It is argued that so long as 
че Cy can Subject matter conscious" or "examination 
"s "e dea ing і Ot Successfully address themselves to the prob- 
an From Marl tely with Pupils who are not "subject 
amy ТОА City 4155 already been said it should be clear shat 
а ified and n - Old traditional high school curriculum has 
lys + * {0 be Need reds still further modification. However, there 

| ‘je Bitls in i to emphasize that there are still thousands of 
| Ning Шацы» " za School who can and do profit by exposure to 
| Ri dards Who do profit by being compelled to achieve 
К тч. Je artificial one of passing Regents ex- 
Bes ~ it differently, mathematics, the sciences, 
* “nglish, or history even when organized and 
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Presented as Subjects have v 
called "traditiona] subjecty” е fot man 
cerned with unimportant deta 


Ung, y 
and "unrelated to rea] life 


YS ang v 
necessa ied Bit], They 


ils a e эу у Stetila» 
: nd Шуа, ^ е lle. ч 


itua x acking n © 

have value as subjects, including homes pupil needs ily 

many thousands of boys and girls now а US and ека. ең 
9 not intend to go 


-Dati 
to college, In adan nding high sp hr 


pective," Michigan Elsen 


Journal, September, 195 1.) 
The high schools, however, 


valuable, cannot expose all pupils to the same content and the wn 

methodology. If the high schools accept this premise, one of te | 
Most pressing problems is to discover both materials and medob | 
which are suited to the Capacities and needs of students. pes | 
tees in practically every area of the curriculum have been, andan 


end | 
busy at work on this problem. Нісн Points has devoted num 


simply because subject materi. 


s Ө ; Jear evident \ 
articles to the subject in almost endless (CÓ шер [o 
if it is needed, that teachers are thinking seriously 


WE riences ™ 
lems, and sharing the results of their thinking a mrar 
one another. Teachers have been thinking T total hig e 
to adapt their teaching, their methods and pe toa 
program to improve the service they are Lr dibse who lot, 
the "gifted," the “average,” and the “slow, us and seg 
and those who hate it, those who are ipi im family ba ol? 
who are indifferent and easy-going, those w family pack 
is cultured and secure, and those whose . qst 
meager and insecure. ster success in my 

If the high schools are to achieve be 


| average or better-than-average ability seek by 
_ SAPE à program suited to thei iti 





Y NOTE 
pmo means that it is necessary to develop a 
jg 200 receive. re thorough, and more costly testing, guidance, 

ееп, itm than we now have. Assuming the existence 
n research р E. there at once arise certain fundamental issues 
of such a me appears to be a wide difference of opinion. One 
o a a d the problem of status. Should pupils, regardless 
might 


bility, be grouped together? Pupils are segregated now by 
1 of ability, 


f their attendance at certain specialized high schools, or 
E f the variety of courses offered to them. The introduc- 
d T "second track" courses, the organization of "honors classes" 
E “honor school,” the establishment of the general diploma, 
e this important question of identification, Segregation, and 
sans. Is the logical outcome of a satisfactory testing and guidance 
pogram, diagnosis and treatment? Can the Schools adequately 
dal with groups or classes when individuals within the group 
dow marked deviations from the norm? Do some pupils of 


devious methods to 
their capacities? How can the schools 


Cleat from this Statement of conditions and prob- 
x 8h schools are Not satisfied that what they are doing 
tun im - Сап be done. ‘The Schools are not static. They are 
today E oving. They аге doing a better job—and a different 
Mine] tg jot they did ten or twenty years ago. Americans are 
tep а arti Peir industrial, technical, scientific, profes- 
à foun ations of ,, ements. It would appear obvious that 
шу, The ас achievement were laid in the schools of 
‘ting Your, 510015 are doing just as good a job as ever in 
rity and i and women to take over highly skilled jobs 
y Зо exhibit e, professions, If there is a small percentage of 


a d” y lawak: a. 165 to wrong-doing, there is also a large 
improve ed 10 © tng, a abid g-doing, 
i, Ge чү gel 1 they 2 spo 1 | ke ine бей со с=з аге a credit to themselves, their 
doing for those who че" m qh = ото” indi COuney, 
* А 
Opportunities and ways of le 


0 
ols need 27 | 


vidual pupil. This means that the scho 
18 
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erSpective is lost if we do not keep this 
ot reflect humbly on the example that 
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Some leaders in О Тшпепүг, indus 
ОГ Our growing boys and >: 





d the Changing Years 
: d and socie . BARLOW 
8h schools who are deficient i basi te ate some st baal High они 
Sense of sd onsibility, the great majori b, va Court ion with secondary schools began fifty-six years ago. 
magnificen У, in element; School and in ts - ate Му connection w student and teacher, were outside our city 
Performing both in Scholar: hip and in со 18A schoo} The first ten years, as 
if not better than, thei a 


duct ; 
eir mothers and f . Just 
ago. While the hig " athers did а 


weaknesses and their 


done and are doing. 


This introduction Ог “оу 
high schools of New York 
ing to the challenge of п 
range of abilities and in 


€tview” has trie 


—_——<»—— 


THE LETTER T 


; Hed alone it 
The letter t is used for a total of 34 denotations. Spe 


d to indicate 
City have changed radi ша 
umbers and of pupils 
terests. There is every I found them cooperative 
nd still more and in different directions р 














f happy 
hat followed, have been years о 

system, Хаи Санаа. “of wonderfully fine colleagues = 
sociation and thousands of interesting and promising boys an 
Cp imde regretted that I chose to become a teacher. 

ш e 


: ical career while in high school. That 
m pee e end of my college days. It grew 
edens of interest in and enthusiasm for a particular pce 

cally in epg At that early age, I do not recall any particular devotion to the 
Who exhibita i “whole child.” I did like boys and girls, and when I began to teach, 


ames some of them retain. Thei 
ver, Te Were Regents examinations at the end of 
every subject. The Regents Preliminary Certificate 
ission 
as, 


to high school, and the Regents 


" These high schools did 
n 


repare for college. They did so by 
llings con 8 their students inf " - 
ds. It is also found in 27 different spe тё the lieve, 
for 4 different sounds. It is 


ronoun 
can be р 
with other letters. Altogether the letter t 


ferent ways, 16 sounds fee the Tower s 
unc(t)ion sh tapp. г. е 
(t)otal г jab(ot) 
fu(t)ure tsh rag (out) 
equa(t)ion zh, aspirated 


ball (et) longa 


f 
mo(rt)g8* feo 


the basic disciplines. These disciplines 
€ students learned to read. They learned 
› OF mathematics, of the sciences of that 
à; » and art, 
ISCiplines Were not, and are not, acquired without 
к ormed by the student independently and with or 
me ded ake his Student Was exhorted to solve his own problems an 
І 


iDlines кы XCOveries and, for the most part, did so. The basic 
~ Work op TE nor 





leve, Inguistic Thi 

€ of li 
dy of his ‘erature 
77у, economics 


pg wi | ^ basic 


: в s tter 
› And аге not, acquired without subject та! 
i(the) do > Matter which, as it begins to be understood, mri 
E рар sth tivation, I ink it ; that the Jeaders of th 

spr (it) longe wi(th) Digne pa AlE of ¢ think it iş safe to say that th arachis 

en tle) 1 deb(ut) б } votion ts С twentieth Century acquired their "hi k a prob- 
has(ten) n JHS 2% © Job in hand, of determination to 

SAMUEL C. SEEGAY ^ * 
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HIGH po 5 
lem through, INTS ING YEAR i ан 
к а з MOM of a developed aesthetic Sense n 1953) THE v ontent, and the substitution of subjective measures 
Thi 7 Ough ipination OF © i 
harshly i etn кеп Called aristocrat b E fot grind Oe dam in the old DeWitt Clinton High School 
ays. t tm ; а . et . » 
the more able, a neglected E was undoubtedly |" 204 че = of the examination for license as “assistant teacher,” all 


up in later ea 
тооду Is in; 
Objectives It was sound, whether as a fears н i in Essentia 
or as terminal schooling. It A ог fur 


" hich examination I took in one day. I was struck by my 
па 

was а oo А ther 
education, for life on this pl € foundation for S I 


‘opment to teach the material indicated as a "new lesson." I was 
assig 


anet. It E ар esent the new material, eliminate the EL =» ym 
" t was definite] ‚ещ рр gr hen I received my appointment I found that 

It was open to all who were willing and A AtiStocrari ate it by drill. Later, w : 
good. It had honest, objective matched able te qualify and mak this procedure was indeed being pressed upon us from above, but 


dur and measur, 
а process democratic in the best American sense гаа Tt was 
stood and approved by our ` © Was under. 


Parents. Most present-da 
Prone to evaluate education in about the same maus Mae 


that most of my colleagues still insisted that their students have a 
пу a their problems before they took over. This transfer of 
responsibility is now practically complete. Our students for the 
most part are losing the ability to work out an assignment inde- 
pendently, They expect to get their learning by ear, a difficult 
process with imperfect grasp of words. Homework is a written 


LITY FOR LEA 
RNING. I have ben беге, a work of the hand readily transferable. 


system for forty years, in five differen 
) ts, the teaching of the foreign language 
attained a high development. This high development stimulated 
and abetted the teaching of the vernacular. The contrast in lie | 
guistic accomplishment between then and now сап be realized only — 
by one who has lived and worked in both eras and in the feld 
Today it is difficult to communicate with some of our high schol 
students in the English language. Some are sadly deficient in € 
bulary, and know little of the structure of language. mee Н 
high school pupils simply do not possess the pic ee 
necessary for doing the jobs they are sometimes called upo 
and no longer know how to work. The рор 
The years have brought with them many change oli 0 
tion has greatly increased in the city and in the sformatio f 
high schools by fiat as well as by nature. The tans 
the high schools have been guided by реш ans деш 
budgetary deficiencies, Attempts to solve the P E " gre f г 
pupil failure, euphemistically called “retardatio ^ theories of J 
for many new policies. Efforts to implement 


Am OF CONTINUOUS PROGRESS. New York City 


ri st teachers in the world, but their best efforts could not 
е 


Ту Pupil up to grade. A much more radical formula was 


hii i] a, found in the plan of promotion by age. 


er in many respects but an inexorable law 

ale oe р old at a uniform rate. If this process were 
Would Contain a growth instead of “continuous progress,” it 
and si аон a niable element of truth. Bodies do grow, 
there would ien ing to Dewey—body, mind, and soul are one, 
Drs m be some kind of general expansion. This en- 
оре, joc. in the remarkable contemporary American 
ще is die оп is inevitable and very hard to control. 
Ontinuons p > Startling as we in the high schools can testify. 

Of like age li progress is rationalized by the notion that children 
ш; emotion fone appily together, that failure of promotion 
к, do жо ы maladjustments, and that children who repeat a 
tuth, ‘ter the second time. These notions contain à grain 


pi em Some “ve Some intense, neurotic individuals whom зе 
Dewey have controlled these attempts. susp of respo gt N an айлы Чо tepear and fail but these е ception de n 
+ resulted in the 52027. дер Ш < Process + © CXCuse for discarding standards. Р 
р fiat быш to the teacher. is дарі? a "ll in vide further rationalized by the theory that the teacher 
he bas 


€ instruction and keep each child “working VP z 


н : . e 
tion without achievement, neglect of t 
22 
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the limit of his Capacity.” 
Sters, this is an astoundi 
acquired in this process se 
it eliminate retardation. 
Further evidence of the failur 


| HIGH POINTS j^ 

With Classes of thirty o. е 1953) 
ng assignment, k the Young. 
Em to possess little pe ha i 


e to elimi А 
fered by the sixteen- and thirteen-year-old тшщ Hes ation is of 
child reading on the "fifth grade leve]" о hea ч еп-увал old 
eighth grade, and has, during the Current leteq" 
for more than twen 


class of the seventh grade. It may 
grade may be "completed" without regard to attai 
basic skill. 


The high schools have made strenuous efforts to adapt them- 
selves. Remedial classes, simplified Couses, modified texts, "core" 
classes, and th 


Ament in the 


for those pupils for whom they 
general effectiveness of the hig 


of its service to thousands of bo 
stimulus of hard 


Pupils of ability 
diploma. Of the 


ys and girls who can profit by ~ 
work. In any event there is a tendency i. ka 
to be content with the easy way to a hig be e 
remedies enumerated the “core” seems rdi Is 
method most in line with the philosophy of the — wo 
expansion is advocated by some of its a gern and $08 
apparently like to see it extended to all high schoo 
Upper, as well as to the early, years of high school. t been able ? 
e “core” began as XG, and has, as yet, bette human 
achieve definite christening. Its aim is to m lives but P 
beings.” It does not Strive to put content into Е chosen PY per 
“adjust” them to the world by discussion of topic same t6 
; t sap h tae © pe lit 
10 Cooperation with their teachers, They аге "E "up to the! js the 
two periods per day, and are expected to wot Anti activity ple 
their severa] Capacities.” The motivation e rt and unpre chi 
“felt need,” itself the result of cooperative епо" not theif ? 
nature. The teacher is to “rate their сарае likely 
ments. Failure of promotion is, therefore, 
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Hs CHA the high schools on the flood tide of “continuous 


duates of the lower schools, some are not. 


і de level, or even lower 
| р ability to read varies from fourth gra 
| Their 


d. Few have acquired work habits, and 
d ee a er] A large number are merely killing 
me ү ж - birthday. To enable the high schools to 
time un 


il the number of its graduates (holding power), to avoid 
= 


| 1953, the percentage was thirty-six. 


4 
Й 


ing emotional maladjustments through failures, the General 
causing 


A Diploma is available. This diploma requires no Regents examina- 
Д 


' estrictions as to subject fields. The value of this 
— i of = others too, has been further weakened by 
Е regulation that makes teacher opinion, at the end of the course, 
the sole criterion for failing or passing. In June, 1948, twenty- 
fout per cent of the diplomas granted were General. In January, 


Our country may enjoy 


à more soundly educated leadership and a 
г 207 responsible citizenry 


— )——. 


IMAGINATION 
THOUGH 


Co you touch the highest hill, 
me to any town you will, 

White Himalaya is not tall, 

us а thousand streets are all. 
YOu wish to 


travel far 
Pin a cobweb to a star. 


Voyage down the Spanish Main 
Ra Te boat in the rain, 
а Castle made of cla 
ns ver and a dy 
/ ‘sh to journey far, 
Build the dream right where you are. 


ANTHONY NAVARRA 
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Looking Backward—Ang Forw 
RALPH W. HALLER ao 
Andrew Jackson High School 





—AND FORWARD 
KWARD 

NG ВАС , 
pokl 


ion was given to the lower strata of ability. Many 
represented a first generation in this country. They 
arents T 


As I look in retrospect at my N B ° A heir children to have what they, themselves, had not 
ew f 


ee | oat ; instilled that desire in their boys and 
career, I am struck by a number of Stee ч Ns School [T gi mr sanity ever a time when a parent would not 
ficant changes. Bh sp D gs and jane influence than the school in urging and forcing a 
I entered New York City from White Plains in 1916 йе v sind. Education for these people was a “must.” 
assigned to Boys High School. White Plains WAS а reside, and wag | рше ie teachers, and the respect carried over to children. 
in which the social register counted a 800d bit, ang - ential are, f Parents respe 
had a decided influence on “ty ma 


: ] attitude had a tremendous effect in making teaching 

boys and girls. Not all were inclined f cns pleasant. However severe our discipline of a 
study too hard. In Boys High I found a different Situation i mil nicht be, a parent never found it too severe. 
High was at that time an elite Brooklyn high school, almost o 8 pup 
tirely college preparatory. The scholastically Mote capable boys Е 
attended Boys High; the less capable were screened Out and went 
to other Brooklyn schools. Hard Study was traditional in Boys 
High. Any boy who was unwilling to apply himself well wa 
summarily dropped. The daily lessons which I assigned in German 
5 would stagger the imagination of a teacher of Gemia ы 
Yet the boys did not dream of coming to class the following day | regarded as 
without having the lesson fully prepared. Discipline rs n С People, and weis ach а зо did "eu hool 
Boys who would not toe the mark very soon found it - а Program of ‘prow; di ee other city high schools, 
to transfer to some other school. Among the same t Ei " Lo i | шы 

brought to New ! е 
ын ДЕ Е had Led. mm by Board 2. d js levels of Акоп has done to me 
limitations, A teaching position in New York etiem to an й 
ing wage, and they were thus able to devote t t large statut ® 

Dy of these teachers were really men o 


respect 
alities. The boys ; s of abili d um fm 
teachers, as educators, and as person ability are screened on 


: . They exe 
them, and the School's graduates still revere them ih ща; subje oe when they enter Jackson. They are 
tremendous influence on the pupil body. eting the ” teea ability With reg h syllabi modified to meet their 
; iven to те = р} ed. A 1th reasonable а lication they can and do 
At that time there was no a Pls did not ся ровӣ i + Ч wor ег occasionally те ante E wal i 
of a lower channel. Such a channel rea e high со | Bireng «18 done hi ^ х 4 d» 
i e up to igh. THe Popi бейи» › * Pupil cannot achieve a 65, he may 
ae rs m did not belong in Boys НР | neg rewarded p, 2 Passed on to some other school offering. 
t 
munity supported this attitude. 
In 1022 Des to Morris High School, 


= Сое i ir best—how- 
Te ate al at best Ss for having done their be 
pe ә E "e the $ 
what similar situation, though not quit 


шау Бе, Among these low-ability youngsters 
arator g 
e prep’ e, No 
too, was at that time preponderately a colleg 4 ате! 


| THESCHOOL OF TODAY. In May 1938 I came to Jackson, 
| where I found a far different community and student body. The 


|] community was a middle-class community, with social activities 
} ‘ther heavily weighted, and parental s 


| Slfound it in either Boys High or 


et the problem of holding all 
years, I consider the outstandin 
- Honor classes are established for 


ich is not unusual in New York 
ot] OWer range 


bays fail ре is aus loafers as there are on other levels. cit 
%п00]5 tradition that "the loafer must 


although it had a fairly large commercia 
26 
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Another prominent aim of the school has been ; : 


RD—AND FORWARD 
good school citizenship for the issua 





окне BACKW4 


i thers certificates of gradua- 
nce of a d; SiStenc : iye general diplomas, o 
tion has been established in Jackson that ошу Poma, The i „hom will КОА will be some who will be counted among our 
factory school citizenship will receive the schools 8 With s jon, Amon = citizens. In earlier decades these boys and girls 
My early years at Jackson fou pl st comm 


nd the problem E aeris 


4 be d have been dropped by the wayside—forced out of school. 
degree of complacen lin voul 


relatively easy in spite of a larger =” the Jackson program for this channel of scholastic 
o 


part of pupils and parents than I had found in Boys H, On the "iw among the happiest and most worthwhile achievements of 
Morris. I regret to note that a changing communi Bh or in | Ta 
parental control, and an increasing tendency › “AXity of ү т 


on th 
community to throw on the school the ful € part of th 


1 responsib; 3, The elementary school program of chronological or con- 
nsibili f 
guiding children, have made of pupil disciplin ry 


шош promotions needs re-examination or re-evaluation. Some 
courageous souls should look this situation squarely in the face, 
A large number of parents, practically every high school teacher 
and supervisor, and in my opinion not a few elementary and junior 
high school teachers and supervisors believe that chronological 
promotion places insufficient 


stress on achievement—at least on 
evement to ca 


s e in Jackson cae 
and a most serious school problem. Jor 
PLUS AND MINUS. Perhaps after thirty-seven years in the 
system, I may venture several observations: 

1. In speaking of the “stature” of some of the men who were | pacity. This block of opinion is too жаы ы 
teaching at Boys High when I got there in 1916, I don't mean » | ami es omisi eig p em d 
imply that the system by which they were selected would todaybe |. recognized educational thought in our ci , 
better for New York City than the present merit system imple |} aide by saying that it is зар ex sand 
mented by the Board of Examiners. It would not. The institution | 
known as the Board of Examiners is one of the outstanding a 
plishments of the New York City school system. The е 
the Board and their courage set examples that lend the 
to emulation elsewhere. . еп ad 

However, while there are unquestionably ну Бу vi 
women in our school system today who nam day, 1 cin 
what I have mentioned as the “stature” of fae stature whi 
escape the conviction that young people mie d. enter ОШ “2 
Boys High School faculty in 1916 exemp i and tea M 
system in far smaller numbers today. vd highest 12 
ditions are no longer generally attractive to 
ability and personality. 


шї 
Th А which are 
2. The present offerings of the high schools, 


So ep? 
: et ability, f ‚ 4 
to meet the needs of all children of a result OF Г gj edo” 


Schools, who although th 
їс ability, have had inculcated in them insufficient 
t pupils an ae have become habituated to loafing. Both 
° elementary scho | parents expect the high schools to continue 
“ре the high s da Practice of little or no home work, and they 
children’s unre Choos, simply through class work, to drill into 
education ag and already habituated minds what ages of 
bara ot applica e us can be accomplished only through effort, 

d study, “On, through hard work—in this instance, through 


. We in the hi 
«sible b Bh schools do not ask elementary schools to do the 
: We a ent for e : dar a given absolute standard of 
40 n i 
E abil Expect fr ШШ ae 1n any one or all of the fundamentals. 


i i 00 Mog, ^ Чоуеуе mentary pupils accomplishment beyond 
decided advance in a democratic society. °° ich high < doof! Mni t Which the 4 Svaluating chronological promotion by 
a large number of boys and girls €— ег yeat* t p 5j | Pomona soundness : petty schools send us, we question the 
tion as they can absorb, whereas, 1n - ed on per $0 Е Моше Eres = program which, am we see it to о ften 
education would simply = ay low-channel P | ly his "€ Bardless of whether or not 
graduating class of 575, there 


' 4nd the most detrimental aspect of this 
29 
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-HIGH POINTS 
situation is the fact that the youngster knows 
rewarded for something he hasn't don 
the elementary schools sufficiently to emphasize um 
as a basis for promotion prepares these Children poor] бше, 
in which effort is necessary for success. y Ot a World 

Although I would criticize severely this one aspe 
logical promotion, as it is working out in Practice, I wa 
tribute to the many admirable points in the theory which : 0 pay 
its introduction. For many youngsters it is undoubtedly не 
common consent a vast improvement over the system which i 
replaced. However, recognizing the inherent characteristics 
children, one may consider it evidence of very poor education fora 
school to show that it has few or perhaps no left-backs, It is this 
extreme application of chronological promotion with which I find 
fault, and which I believe promotes and puts a premium on 
mediocrity. I contend that too many children who reach us have 
become satisfied with poor or no accomplishment. I would find 
fault with any practices in education on any level, including the 
high school level, that do not encourage and, even to such om 
as is possible, force a child to do his best, however good o S 
ever poor that best may be. He should learn that he cannot 
to be rewarded unless he merits reward. 


. ing feeling 

4. Among the high school personnel, e rum o dy ш 
that school authorities measure our high sc amely elementi 
terms of the schools which they know best, aat I conc 
schools—through which they passed as i? se sufficient 
the opinion that too many of these rep apo schools have 9% 
familiar with the high schools. Maybe the p may be the > л 
sold themselves as they should have. ыт= “hat ош super av 
it is a fact that the high school personne ision) do not EP? gl 
headquarters (not the High School uy roblems V^ леді? 
we are accomplishing, are not aware oft it d жй : of 
are too frequently unreceptive to ре 00 ch, DJ # 
tions of those who аге on the job. Tht t morale 
the high school personnel makes for poo 


way, is deteriorating fast. 


5. In the last decade our high ses E 
job of fitting the high school progt4 


“пе, 1953) 


„that he 
e. The failure in pang f 
0 


Ct of Chrono. 


s ce 


mab” 4. J 
s maye бу PP 
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gACKWARD—AND FORWARD 
ppokING £^ ct we in New York City are far ahead of most 
el that in m o UHR However, in implementing this program, 
fe est of : : waste too much time on a small nucleus of pupils 
geate oblige г who can not, profit by instruction and facilities 
sho will d 7 some one can come up with a type of education 
пае, а oungsters can be interested, and from which they 
nh i» high schools should not be turned into custodial 
a for this small group, which is consuming an undue 
гати of our time and quite too much of the taxpayers’ 
money, without having any educational values accrue to the young- 
sers ot to society. Indeed, the contaminating influence which this 


| small group exerts on borderline cases constitutes one of the most 


deletetious aspects of the problem. 


Unless idealists among our school authorities can make con- 
sructive and attainable recommendations in this area, the advice 


be accepted. It is of little value to make 


Petha j 

' a s pen 00 re-examine compulsory education. It is one 

ent, facilities i pia to supply advice, guidance, equip- 

for all pupils р Nd to make the school diet edible and assimilable 

te education d t I5 quite another thing to force even an assimil- 

TUES а time ott the throat of an unwilling youngster. There 
iminishing returns requires that 


| attempting to do the impossible. 
lk of c “Ot Of most of о 


Telieved of 


of А TP ө 
| ul алса] support ur troubles and deficiencies is of course 


щул 2 in hi t. 10 is a bit unrealistic to expect great 
"ee f ? b tdi teachers whose salaries in 1953 are 
30% "Шш 0 ttt 1959. or fn Флот pr other super- 
ме than ve ef Other divisions) who are receiving only 

As wig 3 haye Sy received in 1939. Pupil discipline and 
bee Very lite] en mounting steadily in the last fifteen 
© a clasg е1 in guidance or personnel, and we 


Crease in 
€ that makes it well-nigh impossible to cope 
31 
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HIGH POINT 


June 

Problem 0 T 
T that Would nx s Schon 
ditions Make for be 
of our high School pers c 

I have EVer Seen jt. ш. 
) he citizens 

ial plight of ош "i a 


me available, S "sten, 


with the mounting number of these 
equipment has deteriorated in a wa 
by any industrial concern. Such con, 
tinually deteriorating morale 
is at a lower ebb today than 

I cannot escape the conviction that if t 
City were fully aware of the financ 
they would see to it that th 


€‘money beca 








AMONG THE FINEST. This atticle began with Feminiscences 
I hope it hasn't developed into too muc 


h ofa 
my enumeration of defects, my thirty-seven 


City have been very happy, enjoyable, and, I hope, productive. My 
many associations have been delightful, and with all its faults, 
I still think that the New Yor 


k City school system tanks high 
among the world’s finest. I am very proud to have been connected 
with it. 


Stipe, for, in spite of 
years in New York 





——M»—— 





THE LETTER V . tardi 
The letter v is used for a total of 4 denotations. Besides AP Pea cope 
it is found in 3 different spellings combined with other letters. 
letter v is pronounced only v. 
(v)ivify у 
ТНЕ LETTER ү А Spelled alone it - 
The letter w is used for a total of 20 denotation ae spellings 2^ 
counts for 2 different sounds. It is found in 13 d be pronounced 
bined with other letters. Altogether the letter w can 
different ways, 


13 Sounds for the Letter №, horto 


edge 
edel ( w) eiss y kn(ow)! 8 longo "ni 
(wasp w almo) a 
(awe) semi-rounded aw at ы m но? . 
(wh)ose h а picy? 
(wh)ine hw, unvoiced ж syl о дей 
gun (wale) 1 (ew г yr 
wale Е 
Coxs(wain) д pus 259, В 


SAMUEL C. SEEGAY 
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Advances and Challenges 


E. HEIN 
! реа Monroe High School 


in the New York City public education system: 

Sixty-four aem m fifty years as teacher! That's a long, 

fourteen == many changes in our educational practices. 

long Cri. эв when corporal punishment, openly or sutrepti- 

ге apie was very common;: when а lock-step discipline 
ti 3 


| prevailed; when а deathlike silence was considered the sign of a 


жетшп school; when teaching by rote and 
memorized text were marks of good teaching. 
of the past. Fifty years have seen outstandin 
services tendered by our teachers to the youth 


the repetition of a 
All that is a thing 
£ advances in the 
of our city. 


pe ed back to this shift of em- 
Our education fon 1 Program; our widespread elective system; 
» dramatics, and fisure with the resultant emphasis on music, 
Our eVelopme а greater variety of extracurricular activities; 
ship; € atte nt of General Organizations as training for citizen- 
№ and pir ч Чоп that we Pay to the vocational future of our 
sOn of the t€ evidenced by industrial arts classes, the expan- 
Al this, ang нж aay Course, and the work-experience program. 
pi Uning Fees More that the limitations of space prevent my 
th School, C nately COnstitute a gteat advance to which our 
Point with pride. 


n However, as I size up the present situation with 
бацр C8 Of years be 
leti l ahea, 


die hind me, I realize what m 
is th € High School Division. My chief ге E 
ty Сад е Must leave to others so many challenging tasks 

at my prayers go with them. РА 
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N 
COORDINATION OF POLICIES, First of TS Uy Hy 
should be some coordinating group ar head all I be ieve 
fundamental change of policy in any division sh IS, to m 
for a thorough study and evaluatio Should be ubl 


* n of it ; 

in the school system. There have been umi 10 eve 

the teacher in the classroom and the Principal Ends to bedevi 
in char 


school because policies and practices have been intr 
thorough analysis and evaluation in terms Oduced yi 


: f the 
system; an example — the 10092 OF the whole 
14, 15, and 24.) ° Promotion idea, o 
THE INCENTIVE OF THE DIPL 


OMA. Another problem that 


should be studied is the variation in the scholarship requirements 


for diplomas. The educational philosoph that i 
curriculum to meet the needs bs abilities of the Mum 
cannot be criticized. However, the granting of a diploma for an 
indefinite achievement is, in my opinion, all wrong and has been 
most harmful. Years ago, parents used to say, “I want my child to 
stay in school till he gets a diploma.” The piece of paper has be 
come the important objective. I wonder if the time will come when 
diplomas as we know them today will be abolished; when: 
student will be "graduated" when, in the opinion of the education 
authorities, he has benefited as far as possible from his Vm 
attendance, or when a college is ready to admit him on i 
of an entrance examination. The copy of his record mies t 
his “diploma.” I believe it imperative that we stop = i 
XE : ingless pieces 0 Р 

Patents and the public in general with meaning o longer V 
Also, I think it is high time that the piece of paper =з too 2007 
the primary incentive for the pupil. More ап Е lomo. 8/7 
E our pupils are seeking the easiest p ан. й 
the possession of the piece of paper has tter 
important objective, nins pupils who can де = theif udi 
who can master the more difficult subjects lisbments 


fellows and are satisfied with lower accomP phat bs 


Jem 
THE DOCTRINE OF INTEREST. Another POS M 
accompanied the shift from the curriculum тыз i5 P^ ер? 
emphasis on the child’s immediate interes cay ove 
true in the pre-high school years, but has * 


34 


on 


AND CHALLENGES—— — —— 


e all agree that the important element in 

on} mind ug. individual boy or girl. It is his 
= ust have at heart. However, unfortunately, that 
sath tenn interpreted to mean that we must make his 
sts the determining factor of our educational 
«dure. In my opinion, this negates the whole purpose of or- 
е 4 education. Man still comes into the world as an undis- 
sen = individual. His immediate desires control him. The home, 
ч spall managed, begins the’ process of developing a self- 
discipline that will substitute remote interests for the immediate. 
An unintelligent reading of psychology has unfortunately influ- 
enced many weak-minded parents—or shall I say lazy parents— 
to give the child his way. More and more children reach school 
age without any preliminary home-developed self-discipline. The 
entire school system may be regarded as that part of society’s divi- 
sion of labor organized to telescope into a limited number of years 
the self-disciplinary process that it has taken the race ages to reach. 
am to say that the good teacher uses, wherever possible, the 
That m ae as а motivating force in his teaching process. 
"bir ais thing as teaching only what. interests the 
and misuse A I - moment. I feel that the misinterpretation 
ын cole octrine of interest” has brought about a 
and physica ‘hot = the disciplinary process, mental, emotional 
man is a se] disc; 7 ing to develop an educated man. An educated 

н Plined man with a sense of values. 

school ik: thin 
“Onvinced that ene : 


ppv ANCES 


ool level. 
е whole ed 


velfare tha 
vas so frequently 
«mediate intere 


gs? Well, from what is happening in our 

t 1 am told by many of my colleagues, I am 

high Schools I е а very great increase of lawlessness in our 

og Ciplinar now find it necessary to devote more time in a day 

Ца we Y Problems in a school of 3500 than I used to devote 

Cening y ац yeats ago, as principal over both the day and 
8 school with a register of 15,000. 


att of yp: 
ti f this loweting of the disciplinary objectives of education 
еге E Incteasing laxity of discipline among the teaching 
t анне, to be an increasing number of teachers who 
"e сщ, ы ы overlooking a lack of discipline, who find it 
Sins тъ to develop the learning process as one of self-dis- 
У do not realize that in the long run they shall have to 
35 
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HIGH POINTS 


pay a bitter price for their negligen June, 19 
heavy burden on those teachers з м a their laxity 5) 
live up to their capacities and to comply wi ing to Һа, Ps , 


> а ате Dy: 
democratically established rules of the schoo! r ae гызы? 
, es у 


them. More and more teachers have Permitted thei, 107 Ontem 
ganizations to set their standards for them aad i Ш teacher 0. 
their organizations to “protect” them against on. Called Upon 
endeavor to have them do their jobs properly. Se who Would 


frequently this group that is listened to at head eat itis 
rs, 


PROGRAMS FOR PUPILS WHO PROFIT M 
in the near future a real study will be made of c ; 3 hope that 
tion of money for below-average and above-a ES 


g Verage stu 
feel that we are spending too much money on those et ча 


least from our schooling, in comparison wti 
most. Of course we should not ae en He к 
not provide for them at the expense of the latter. We have шайса 
beginning with our provisions for those specially gifted along the 
lines of science, music and art, and engineering. I make a special 
plea for the organization of a high school for students gifted in 
the field of human relations; a school in which the social studies 
and languages would be particularly stressed, so that while wear 
developing those who will give us faster planes, bigger bombs, 
more deadly gases, we shall also be developing the leaders T 
will control these forces for the benefit of mankind rather than 
its destruction. high 
With the impending elimination of the first year von ore 
schools and the acceleration program through advance shall fod 
summer schools and five majors in the regular term, d presets 
our high schools approaching a two-year span- Tr i mig 
a problem which requires analysis and study. proba j opment й 
desirable for headquarters to study seriously the с the a 
Nc i абу. similar 10 
Junior colleges in our academic high schools 
tutes planned for some of our vocational 500° 


‚тей 
the 107. р 
ESPRIT DE CORPS. A pressing problem т by йй шд 
future is the problem of payment for Lane of ех 
is generally admitted that the budgetaty Pf° 
36 














ND CHALLENGES 


prc A денс coaches was а very serious mistake because it 
pyet for ath шиит problems than the one it was in- 

ted far me magnified the importance of athletics in our 
ended 0 ие iyen too much importance, as compared with the 
«hools, already 5 ch as dramatics, music, literature, journalism, 
йш activities SU lly offended those teachers who had 

ctivities. It naturally offende ose ers who ha 

and other ке many hours of work in fields other than 
m t has almost completely undermined the professional 
к of serving the community, through its children, by contribut- 
ing time and energy in fields in which the teacher is competent 
and interested and which he enjoys. Efforts must be continued to 
raise teachers’ salaries to the point where they will be high enough 
to make it unnecessary for them to seek pay for extracurricular 
work. I hope that the time will come when the Board of Ex- 
aminers will give far greater weight, toward promotion, to such 


extracurricular service — weight so great that it will outweigh 
even a sibilant "s." 


Proper articulation between junior and senior high school has 
telp aes et of discussion for years. I hope my successor will 
Continue moe the problems involved. I suggest to him that he 
conductin EE tactice begun at James Monroe many years ago, of 
er Miren D With the principals and guidance teachers of 
found Ns us at which mutual problems are discussed. We have 

meetings productive of increasing cooperation. 
„Мо ‘portant of all, 


a 5 I most earnestl that those who 
MU on” will be arnestly pray tha 


ers, | can te ene in restoring the morale of our 
Work: “г са when I, as a classroom teacher, enjoyed my 
09 much to Le fun being with my boys; when nothing seemed 
OW, Were fa 9. Oh yes—we had our gripes: our salaries then, as 
КЁ knew Mi. too low; we had the same pilgrimages to Albany; 
Mi ight АС It meant to be on the job in the morning after a 
Poll the joy 101 at Albany, Вос... we didn’t let the gripes 


attise ] : ik 
т. Saving; _80t out of our classroom experiences. Like the 
for ettin П Als garret, tightening his belt while he is painting 


bait leas 8 his troubles in his creative work, we were happy 
ы ipes ale at work. Today, too many of our teachers dg 
У that iyi М them to their work, depriving themselves б ез 
© still be theirs. Too many take out on the = 





- а 
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еы POINTS 
and the daily routine of the schoo] their ange 

the mayor, the budget director, the Board E A E the le 
taxpayers. Too many are becoming more aud Ucation, jq S 
thinking factory hand who woul more like ., Ф 


d sabota 
which he would have no work. An iunge dt 


are deliberately doing the minimum that they can of teachers 
demanding some kind of allowance for the slightese Way with 
the minimum and, in the process, killing the ү, beyond 
make teaching a joyous occupation. More and More At used р 
sending their children to private schools, Why? Patents are 


When I began teaching in 1903, about the on 
teachers was on the basis of sex: the equal а a hen’ 
There was an association of men teachers and principals: ve 
worked in harmony; teachers respected the greater experience of 
their principals, principals respected 


the enthusiasm of their 
younger colleagues. Today we have been "democratized" into a 


multiplicity of organizations with deep cleavages between the 
classroom and the administrative personnel, with staff relations 


committees to protect the down-trodden teacher from his sadistic 
“overlord”! 


Teachers are still among the upper 10% of our pa 
educational background and supposedly in intelligence. ei 
ape the unthinking mass of laborers, skillfully manip “+ Е 
few outstanding leaders to “protect our rights x apt 
superiors chosen from our own ranks by democratically 
laws? To advance our profession so that it may oor prope 
enhance the reputation of our profession, and = к=” ization 
financial and social recognition for it, let us join o егеп) 
without distinction of position held, or any other ош own 2, 
Professionally, let us have one solid front. | eedem to pum 
let us stand individually on our own feet and аст we must к 
that we are so lacking in leadership qualities ive eviden у 
committees to defend us; let us be ashamed = 5 that we a 
ме аге so weak-kneed, so wanting in self-reliance red " 
business to stand as guides before the children 


js a W 
THE JOYOUS BURDEN. Our school Systm ies ров? 
organization. On the basis of its past reco 
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CHALLENGES 


«ments. If I have emphasized shortcomings, 
sl greater accompli auch happiness that has come to me as 
ii е, gen to afford even greater happiness to those who 
part of qi mim the joyous burden of helping to develop and 
: C 


continue à nation's greatest and most precious resource—our 
‘prove O 


e boys and girls. 


panes AND 


——_—«“»—— 


THE LETTER X 


The letter x is used for a total of 8 denotations. Spelled alone it accounts 
for 6 different sounds. It is found in 2 different spellings combined with 
other letters, Altogether the letter x has no specific sound of its own but 
it an be pronounced in 7 different ways. 


d =; к eks lu(x) шу ksh, li pen 
: £z, ligature aspirat 
e(x)cite k f(aux) pas long o 
elx) pel ks, ligature ‚ (x)ylene 2 
THE LETTER Y 
Y "um Y is used for a total of 23 denotations. Spelled alone it accounts 
er D sounds. It is found in 11 different spellings combined with 
ferent vm. - Altogether the letter y can be pronounced in 10 dif- 
tas( 
at th long e$ pr(ey) longa . 
{уке short i (ey) rie diphthong ei 
(у) 10081 sib(yl) 1 
(y)oun Short u dec(oy) diphthong oi 
s y mart(yr) r 
THE LETTER Z 


The | 
for 4 егу is used for A i unts 
à total of 9 denotations. Spelled alone it accoun 
Other nett Sounds, It is found in 4 different spellings combined with 


ару OBether the letter z can be pronounced in 5 different ways. 


зау Vous longa 


(z)om 2 М 
ч); in sei(z)ure zh, aspirated 
$ » gature 
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Along the Broad Wa 


Y and thee: 
ALFRED S, ROBERTS е Side Lane, 
Newtown High School 





JAD WAY AND THE SIDE LANES 
BR 


[НЕР rts. One piece of committee work with which I 
purezucratic И est of helping to prepare the social Science sec- 
connects Jementaty School Course of Study stands, oasis-like, 
dons of the d, as very significant because the course of study revi- 
in my тт me into close and uplifting association with Frederic 
ж x liam Jansen, William Grady, William O'Shea, Stephen 
nist, 


Father Time with sickle Sharper tha 

Furies will Soon cut the thread of my дасе ен of Milton, 
My teaching Career is longer than half a cen al life, 

as a substitute in different schools I was appt After Servin 

1904, as regular teacher in Public ҮКА, 


ima à ing Bye, and Gustave pele able pcm Y: These 
years later I earned promotion to the Hi абаа, Ni courses with a a d inin = ibas ei 
as teacher of history and then t tet my ae of Co pon continuity of subject matter, definite on td wor 


inton High Scho 
Joyed (enjoyed is tight) m 
d of the 52nd Street à 


Annex, a 
know and advise every student 


similar capacity. At Clinton I en 
first supervisory assignment as Hea, 
school so small in register, I could | 
Eight years as Principal of P.S. 84, Queens, and six n 
cipal of Junior High School 125, meri my apane i | 

1936 to the principalship of Newtown. 

_ Such has been the Broad Way of my educational career. Excur 
sions along side lanes have been Significant. I have taught in 
summer school and I have been director of a recreation cente 
At Hunter, Cathedral, and Fordham I have derived pleasure and 
profit from conducting post-graduate courses with regular teachers 


to each grade, were of great value. 


My entrance into educational work was contemporaneous with 
the birth of the Public Schools Athletic League. Those of my 
generation remember the glory of those early days marked by 
generous, gratuitous efforts of consecrated teachers. Among my 
most exhilarating experiences were the joys of seeing the boys 
of 19 Manhattan, High School of Commerce, 84 Queens, 125 
Queens, and Newtown High School win district, borough, and 
cty championships, Who among elderly teachers does not remem- 

ї the magnificent elementary and junior high school teams in 
ttack, baseball, and basketball? To the student of athletics, the 


litle blue books i 
a c published yesteryear by the P.S.ALL. reveal as- 
and normal college students. Two accessory activities are deat 0 Ша time and di : 
me. At the Harlem Evening High School for Men, in teaching tins. Today we Stance records scored by boys of former 


ty for many years, I was honored in meeting young x = 
forced to work by day, loved knowledge so sincerely те ied 
high school diplomas and not a few college degrees. A ns Boroug 
years ago, I was appointed executive member for се wit 
to the Junior Red Cross, coming thereby into аы : of 
splendid gentleman, Mr. Winfield Rice, now а пеней and or 
Department, We, with other devoted teachers, x cd went 5 
cuted Red Cross plans, met Red Cross school " к= homes” уу 
them on errands of mercy to veterans’ hospitais, ™ crivated 


Re es a 
aged, to children's wards—sad but sanctifying dut 


have nothin like the el f th ; 
el . . 4D8 like the glamour of the past; no 
tutte’ School or Junior high school district, borough, or city 
a strike ir по school championships. High school sports after 
rine ethics of which is questionable, have survived. 


G 
of my тА TNESS AND THE GLORY. Over the whole range 
ticular t © I have been Steeped in the curricular and extra- 
5 nor "x н а of the New York City schools. Carl Sandburg 
w Yo, ated into the life of Chicago than I with the life 


‘ia Of o ГС. I wish I Possessed his pen power to depict the great- 
Сол, 


in 8-Souled ci Ё ‘acted school system. 
iri ; { € into ; ty and our fruitfully-acre | 
the spirit of St. Paul's nan — upon how = cof acher; = һу Toyal siege, for my mother was a public er 
Шал cycle of fifty years hemp re of pe РАТ E i Biting ei rothers, three Sisters, and two no un 
Mittees is one asked to serve? How many aper wotk "usto 3 uh the = ng and administrative service. Му wife, - дәр 
sumed? The amount and futility of -— Le feat t p Pate of а taught with me іп Р. 5. 19. The pu 
remark of one wit that humanity 3 


e 
ne, marrow, and blood cell. They are to x 


a. 


P 1 
natural fuels, for there remain tons О 
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symbols of America, its greatne 
Every principle our forefathers 
in our school halls: Equality, 
ereignty, Reign of Law, Rev. 
resolve problems under stimul 


; Jun 
S e, 
ote Into the Declara Veen ts 
Inalienable Righ tion 4, $ 


ts, People, 10 
erence. Learners in “Ople’s 


ating and kindly өн, М 
Kindly guidance has been а benediction to ms T e. 
many. My brother John helped me greatly. Edwa 
forceful district and associate superintendent, was a tt, a 
spiration. Frank Paul, my principal at DeWitt au of in. 
master deeply read in theory, Proper in practice m Was à 
dynamo whose energy was con ; 


й human 
tagious. Greatest of al] illi 

H. Maxwell. Only the older teachers know iino a = 

good principles and practices that grew out of the br 


ain of this 
educator statesman. He was eloquent, wise, courageous benevolent, 


Owe m 
td W. ce 


I grow young again when memory recalls him to mind. I used t 


go to Board meetings just to see and hear him. In everything he 
was a valiant, wholesome counselor who initiated salutary reforms, 


At Newtown, my longest and most vital field of labor, lit | 


herited from its founding principal, James D. Dillingham, : 
broadminded educational philosophy. Today a good deal of per 
tional literature is devoted to the "comprehensive high em 
and to the desirability of organizing a secondary c: и ini 
suited to the needs and desires of all ada ese ТЫЛ Andr 
years ago these were not new ideas to ee ac Morris, ш 
at Washington Irving High School, Denbig red in organit 
several others, Dillingham at Newtown meer ^ of his 100 
and developing along these "new" lines. As a High Schoo ме 
New York City has long had in ерк . There 2; 
might well be called a comprehensive (y m ale 
separate courses. Nearly every field of г" memaking €. 
included: academic, commercial, aesthetic, on of interes, d 
industrial. The LQ. range is polar, the : ed in шапу, jo 
tasting. Newtown graduates have mii New 
human endeavor. I might mention, а Р 2 
farm boys because Newtown is the опу riculture; И up Ps 
City system that offers a course 10 ар umbets of Pi cgi 

у Sy f the largest DU he state 
believe Newtown has one 0 dary school 19 t 
agricultural course of any secondary 
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quack panaceas 





AND THE SIDE LANES 


up BROAD WAY ; they stud Ж ИНИ 
cultivate, кар, and sell produce; they study agrarian theory; 


plant, Id to strict academic standards, and during the summer 
they ate E short or nó vacations, they work on our own or on 
m They carry through a half charitable, half commer- 
private ^ 


"| summer project, unique in school history. Beans, tomatoes, 
i “abbas are sent to the child-caring institutions of our city. 
corn, 


We receive рау for them at rates definitely below market prices. ` 


I really believe that Newtown’s farm school has brought me luck, 
for my first supply requisition contained an item for eight horse 
shoes, four for Mare, Mollie, and four for Sire, Tom. 


SALUTARY PROCEDURES AND QUACK PANACEAS. ‘A 
glance backward over my educational experiences reveals wave 
ser wave of educational theory—some of them no better than 
шск p ; Others, very salutary procedures. It is my con- 
sidered jud 


gment born of close contact with students and teachers 
that there h 


here has been, particularly during the last decade or so, grave 
“etioration in the intellectual trai 


mils probabl ning and work habits of our 
beng a "d нев than that, I fear that there has been an 
опе, нн гет I also fear that some modern educational 
He put into practic the turgid eloquence of their advocates as they 
itions. Busen ^ tend to aggravate rather than improve con- 
Ҹу We have alwa $ h eel and wooing is failing. Apologists 
tome to ys ha bad behavior problems. But the problem 
schools do me more serious than it once was. Even when the 
Dears to р. ounter outright instances of evil action, there 
Parental, school o the part of many, a callous indifference to 
the we kening inf police authority, Juvenile delinquency and 
ler -Ol men а uence of the American home are challenging to 
“tain an E women. Return to inculcation of fundamental 
"significa t Simple virtues would leaven our schools. It is not 
Ge Bently » at National educational organizations and leaders 
dE leaders Ing for emphasis on moral and spiritual in 
of Om ne to realistic teachers and supervisors inur Aa 
th Children Uce would effect tonic transformation. Thousa = 

Оша. МОША welcome loving chastening. I have taug 
ke all "pon Whose h d i d character I woul 
that onor, integrity, an "isturbing and 
have, The pity "tis, ‘tis true, that a dis a 


а». 
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$$ HIGH ро 
time-consuming minority of wron 
wrong impressions in the minds of 
fortunately does a real disservice { 
our boys and girls. 


NTs une, 195; 
5 Ended to e 
noble thousa Un. 


Bdoers has 
Many of o 
О fair ang 


nds of 
with whom I have worked in noble association po dde 
cherished memories. Instructing youth imd теше, 


is a hol 
through which teachers learn from those whom с А. ще 
* LIKE 


Portia’s Mercy it is twice blest. What lyrics of humor. wi 
pathos burgeon from recitation rooms! “What is oes E: 
I asked a well-built boy just arrived fr m 


п om France, “Bearer” 
answered he, — “and your first name?" — “Paul.” There was 
nothing of the funereal pace of the pallbearer when he won points 


and medals for our track team. Since a recent meeting with a 
perpetually late and lazy pupil, I have even begun to question the 
wisdom of our old sayings. When I told this particular lad, “The 
early Ыга catches the worm,” he replied, “Yeah, what about the 
worm?” Sorrowfully, I recall that some of those under me turned 
wrong, a few very wrong. There is no blame in my mind for them, 
only a question. Had I been wiser and kindlier, had I been a 
do something for them which I did not do, would they have gon 
astray? hool to 
Saddest of all my recollections are of those who ей dms boy, 
fight and die. World War I, World War IL, Korea: d who by 
Thomas Roberts, whom I had known as a little piu went ШУ 
strange coincidence became a graduate from ур II only ? 
scathed through perilous air missions in Worl проп those who 
die in service in Korea. May God shed effulgence ро 
gave all for freedom and goodness. 


I would be amiss if I did not pay trib 
inspiring and conscientious classroom teachers # Many brave d 
worked with me in the highest of all y a pim not whol set? 
have passed, but as Horace thought, they 7i фет J be Jed 
Their bright deeds have escaped the tomb. perceived Tus dii 
splendor in the eyes of young ones as jen. not Chart de 
truth and law, for there is nothing on Т еб che glo ' 
or Wordworth's rainbow, more beautiful 
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hundred 
te to the DU. hd 
7 nd super p 


yg BROAD WA 


юйде L ANL PEE SUFER LIERE LLAN ANEA OEREN 


y AND THE SIDE LANES 


My last remembrance must be for those whose 
LA mee sanctified by Him Who said: 

i the little children to come unto me 

kar dn is the Kingdom of Heaven. 


= 


METAPHYSICS: 


Why and Wherefore set out one day 
To hunt for a wild Negation. 

They agreed to meet at a cool retreat 
On the Point of Interrogation. 


But the night was dark and they missed their mark, 
d, driven well-nigh to distraction, 
cy lost their ways in a murky maze 
Of utter abstruse abstraction. 
Then they took a boat and were soon afloat 
п a sea of Speculation, 


But the са Brew rough, and their boat, though tough, 
as split into an Equation, 


As they floundered about in the waves of doubt, 
Ose a fearful Hypothesis, 


© gibbered with glee as they sank in the sea, 
the last they saw was this: 
Ona tock-bound reef of Unbelief 
Then Sat the wild Negation; 
t thes sank once more and were washed ashore 
е Point of Interrogation. 


OLIVER HERFORD, The Bashful Earthquake 
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Then and Now—M 
Ago and Now 


JACOB M. ROSS 
Midwood High School 


I remember attending Townsend Harris High Schoo ; 
How very different it was from the high schoo] of т 00] in 1899 
no program of health education, no organized еш enjoyed 
no place in my high school life. I had to join the Pe Music had 
Society under Frank Damrosch, which met in Cos z Ü Choral 
Sundays, in order to satisfy my interest in music. M. Й Dion on 
a freshman consisted of trying to draw in башты the qa 
Socrates set up before the class for a number of periods ead of 

We had few clubs after recitation hours; we had few е 
curricular activities, little social life. The assemblies were га 
over to tests of elocution where the students suffered listening to 
their classmates deliver prepared five-minute speeches. The elocu- 
tion teacher helped us in a personal conference by suggesting, 
"Louder, slower, pause." 


There was no Parents Association during my years at Townsend 
Harris High School, and our parents never came into the school 
uilding to meet teacher or principal! Teachers and parents lived 
and labored in a world where the twain never met! 
What, then, did the high school offer us? It was a purely s 
emic program of subjects that we were to continue in col ^ 
since Townsend Harris High was really a “prep school -= 
College of the City of New York. Admission was by a 
and the program was centered in English, pan 
Science, languages. School life was a steady grind in be dropp 


Failure in any one of them meant that a pupil would 
from school, 


at oÙ 
A STORY OF PROGRESS. It was at this time (1898) Gor 
st public high schools under the auspices of n opened 4 
ew York Charter came into existence. New Ex: Boys BP 
schools as DeWitt Clinton, Morris, Erasmus На”, otk or 
Girls High. From the very first years these = the © A 
picked up the spirit of the public high schools ools WE is 
estern States of our nation. These Wester Spool. Th? 


Pioneers in establishing the modern public high $ 
46 


q 
| 
1 


NOW ——— — — 


AND , 
THEN + Clinton High School was Dr. Buchanan, who 
0р ft Cy because of his experience in the field 
fi 
«is aa education. 


of secon 1900 on, the story of the growth and development of our 
From j 


| New York public high schools is a story of rich progress in the 
} New 


h of our great city. I watched that growth and be- 
service of T as the years rolled along. After serving as elemen- 
айту jur high school teacher from 1904 to 1914, I entered 


| Morris High School as a teacher of English. When I began my 


| qrer at Morris under John Н. Denbigh I found that in the first 


fourteen years of its growth Morris had become aware of the place 


| ofthe high school in serving every phase of the life of the growing 
| adolescent. There was a rich program of athletics, music, art, club 


Ife, and social life, in addition to the academic subjects of the high 


} stool curriculum. The school was coeducational; we planned for 


dances and social gatherings; we became interested in guiding our 
sudents in worth-while prog 


rams and activities and in placement 
it colleges, The school had a lively and helpful alumni group and 
à Patents Association, 
ue s the students in the days of 1914 were in the academic 
they lu рн of the students came to high school because 
бере ШЫ. 10 80 to college. Those not interested in going to 
could leave a “Sip he course or dropped out because students 
inarly eg ool at the age of fifteen. The teachers were trained 
Schools in m = teachers, and the atmosphere of most high 
Qupht by te © days of 1914-1930 was one of academic subjects 
бу of 19 LCS interested in academic-minded pupils. The 
teen and elis When all boys and girls between the ages of 
their f à т teen 1n Our city, regardless of their mental ability, 
Mhool. ы ans, their interests, were to be sent into our high 
Vll ig bus Dot yet come upon us. From 1914-1920 we were 
Peparing in When the high school was primarily interested in 
Left Mors 108 for college or white collar jobs. 
Ad then ops 1920 to 
шү, 


become an elementary school principal, 
0 
Uch с the Frederick Douglass Junior High School, the 


Фрог, .'100] in H : Is I had the 

tun arlem, in 1924. In those schools E 

n the ‘a ‘o do for the pre-adolescent what we had been e 
“Scent at Morris. A program of studies that cater? 


into ош 
les of the students who began to come " 


e у, 3 
“Ying abilit 
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HIGH роц, 


junior high schools was developed. І tried Я June, 1953 
е xc found in the world around then a Into the sth l 
The school became a place for the physi cal, a the «1 %Ї 
sonal, and moral development of emerging adoles "al bee 
I am pleased to say that between 1924 and 19 ts, 

on as rich a program at Frederick Douglass as ex e ите] 
Mortis, plus studies and activities I was free i diy и we 
planned home room periods, and we enlisted the cie We had 
to form adjustment classes for the slow learners. We Of teachers 
modified courses. We started a Progress Course for eed 
pupils” that were found in our junior high зон] Wel slow 
orchestra, a choral society, and a rich program of 8. an 
activities. In fact, we developed championship lm -€ 
baseball, and basketball. To all this we added a very mah 
Parent-Teachers Association and a Council of Social 

Harlem. All these aspects of scho 


Á Agencies for 
ol life reflected services that have 
become commonplace in all our high schools. 
Then I moved back t 


o the high schools and became Principal 
of Alexander Hamilton High School in 1936. There I had five 
happy years, carrying on the program in the high school that I had 
Seen emerging at Morris and that I had worked out in the junior 
high school, and doing more of it on the high school level. I had 
а loyal and helpful faculty, interested and anxious to serve de 
needs of the schoo] community, both pupils and parents. ben 
volunteer services of the faculty, we had a fine program o ics 
education which we called "The Hamilton Adult Institute nali 
of Our major aims at Hamilton was to cultivate worthy pe ^ gs 0 
traits and good behavior patterns among our young men 

make them reliable and happy citizens. 


Beginning with my years at Hamilton (1935-194 
schools have faced a major problem in secondary presenti 
curriculum changes to meet present-day needs anc 5 р? 


f 
school Students, A tremendous program 9 uode 


been 
Watch and of revision of our courses of study bas ^, fe 
Way through 


e now, WI peit 
the years, Our high schools ar торга É y 
and, trying to make the high school education? They 


1) ous P 
education” 


. we 
Paricular needs of the boys and girls who attend СЕ, 
enthusiastically un 
48 


rnizin 
dertaking the problem of mode 


CEET ue 


sing courses 0 ulation. 
ee high schon High School was opened, and here 


| ql ral = round out fifty years in our school system. 
] have Serv 


f study to meet the varying abilities of our 


Т ACHIEVEMENT. Despite a number of handicaps 


А sich large high schools function in a city the size of New 
1 er w à 
Yo [can say W1 


ing done in these 

h honesty that the work being І 
is almost essi dc in the academic high schools, 
eer is non-specialized high schools, there are boys and 


| gil whose abilities range from the zenith to the nadir. We take 
| "T them as they pour forth from our elementary and junior 


high schools, and we try to educate them in keeping with their 


| abilities, needs, and interests, to become happy and worth-while 
| citizens. 


The so-called academic high school at Midwood may serve as 


| an illustration, Here we offer the college-preparatory course, the 


ped, thr 
i teaching j 





commercial course, the general citizenship course for the non- 
mic, the modified course for the very slow. We have devel- 
ough the years, rich courses for the bright and gifted, 
into advanced Courses in music, art, science, mathematics, 


зш the social Studies, and special elective courses in 


Ke Ofer art cours 


es in oil painting, water color, sculpture, 
105, Poster maki ә = 
баур, 


Wing, art xing, lithography, costume design, mechanical 
ing cr PPIeClation. We have a three year course in home- 
бао Yering cooking, home economics, sewing, and vx 
B Pottery i. have a three year course in applied arts, Ж н 
еа Jewelry, ceramics, wood-working, sheet ‘oe oe ш 
еа ^! “ music we have a four year elective with a m 
Music ар oe Onic band, and two choral societies, as we 
a En €clation and theory courses. | x 
journa i We have catered to the talented and gifted И nino 
Sience 15 CIeative writing, poetry, dramatics, public s 


ы ^ vance to cover 
x Major ча һауе developed a course in modern science 
te Years 


tri 


iod of two to 
Sciences by a survey course over a репо 
à: ed a 


= х е have issu 
to the Opportunity for creative work w e" 





4 
"o 
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M — — — —HIGH POINTS 


successful series of printed student publications: 
newspaper; The Road Abead, our [rm The ren 
zine; The Formula, our science and нти Student hi 
terns, our litetary-att magazine; The Biolog, oy и „Magazine "a 
magazine; Epilog, our senior yearbook. These lologica Pat. 
provided splendid opportunities to pupils for publications 
creative work. пе leadership and 

Our guidance program, our club activities progr 
self-government, our rich social activities, our e s Ош student 
leadership have a place in every high school of 5 for developing 

We were privileged at Midwood to start elghr y city. 
experiment with an Experience Curriculum in the da ago ош 
we have pioneered in this "core curriculum" durin у year, and 
with sufficient success to cause the High Schoo! Di these years 
E s a wep e he in other schools. e 

e have also established a worthy form of 

based on the organization of our p afaa 
The City of Midwood. It has helped our students to ТСТ 
responsibilities of citizenship and the privileges of the democratic 
way of Ше, Student self-government is an ideal way for adoles- 
cents to develop and practice democratic living in group situations 
They learn to act as responsible representatives of a group, dis 
Play initiative, learn respect, and acquire self-control—all essential 
qualities for living in an adult world. 

At Midwood we are proud of the highly successful Parent 
Teachers Association that has permeated the life of the school an 
has aided the school to grow and serve. Our Parent-Teachers ^5 
ciation has established a Memorial Scholarship Fund that help! 
send dozens of needy and deserving boys and girls to С 
giving them outright partial scholarship awards. А 
T5 ra M community relations programs are ja fon 
де. a the high schools of our city. We have come 2 pe re 016 
the high school of 1900! It has been my privilege ^ nt 
= dn e this development for the past coe at we 
Th all 5 rvice in the cause of youth despite ro dy super у 
. these years I have never been restricted PY to P 


; гей 0 
in carrying out any worth-while plan that I have des of 


Uu, 1953) 


=з ze for the welfare of the students 4° the 
5 ool. For this freedom I wish to express ™Y 
0 


thanks. 


gi YE £ the parents an 
| yp of smaller classes, 
| = "and care of the larg 


1 oet th 


р Аары COPA TTA 





ШЇ AND NOW р. Iknow how much more we can do in 
T. S YEARS T ' d friends of our high schools 
ys ahea uate budget so that we can establish 
ie Ye schools get Ar d purs more teachers for remedial 
extra-curricular activities, and for the 
e number of retarded and maladjusted 
— in the high schools of today. Our high schools can 
adole е need for curriculum changes, and discover new ap- 
aches to educating the masses of adolescents coming to us, if 
P the necessary personnel and materials. Our philoso- 
hy is based on the premise that the function of the high school 
of 1953 is to stimulate and direct the growth of all our adolescents 
in keeping with their abilities, needs, and interests, so that they 
may become individually efficient and socially serviceable and 
reliable citizens of our great republic. No school can do less. With 
the help of the community it may do wonders. 
I hope to enjoy years of life to see a still better realization of 
the objectives we have set ourselves—objectives we are strug- 
йч to achieve despite seemingly insurmountable difficulties іп 
d f тат =з vast city population. My colleagues, principals 
een ne м = schools, аге worthy of commendation for 
le of difon with marked success and rare leadership in the 
t conditions and limited facilities. 


ipo dividual guidance, 


—«»— 


POP 


On the 
blonde y T bus he was embarrassed when the seductive 
Children) man smiled, "Aren't you the father of two of my 


It Seem | 
ed i t » 
he finally wn B ы was looking at him. "I don't think so, 


ч 


M sur 
MoQuade My are,” she insisted. “I teach first term at the 
8h School and I met you in Open School Week. 
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Observations Concerning Perfo 4 
Tests for License to Tench nen 


in Te 
lish Әһ 
JAY E. GREENE* чип 3 
As part of the examination for regular li 
in day high schools, there is a teaching stan te m Engli 
are required to teach an assigned lesson. A re Which ap m 
is prepared by the chairman of the English dep 2 tt on th lesson 


е 
assistant examiner, observes the teaching tbe Who, as 
In a recent examination for license as teacher of ae 

Dglish in da 


high schools, approximately 230 applica 
ous high schools and vocational high iir ie to the vari. 
forty licensed English chairmen took part in the € city. Some 
assistant examiners observing and recording Күш 
In one part of the report, the chairman is кашк т ings, 
major factors of strength and weakness revealed by th O set forth 
When all the reports reached the office y the applicant 


of the writer, the 
were 
reviewed to determine which strengths and weaknesses E most 


prevalent according to frequency of mention by the chairmen. 
; The comments, extracted from the various reports, are set forth 
ere with the thought that they may be useful to individuals pre- 
paring for regular licenses in the field of English and to othes 
2 may be interested in comments that reflect areas and criteria 
> classroom teaching considered important by a significant num: 
t of experienced English chairmen. It should be made clear, how: 
ever, that not all the factors that were taken into consideration 
evaluating an individual’s performance have been stated here. 
eiie that received an over-all rating of good to excellent PY 


mmi i É е 
f С committee in charge of the license were reviewed first and 
ollowing noted. 


Generally Favorable Reports 


Personality of the Applicant е 
llo" 


. e à 
coal item mentioned very often in these repor? "s fo 
in ity of the prospective teacher. Statements SUC: 
a in a number of reports: “The oe 
d vivacious, considerate, sensitive, patient P 

ember, Board of Examiners 
52 | 
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„ме e А . », Uu > 
| др es pupils (0 pu attain their objectives"; "the appli- 





| D yere was an occasi 


1 ms 556556 à y " . » 
ў ole Ч il and not disconcerted when the joke is at his expense. 


ток ENGLISH LICENSE. — — — — — 


$ . . 
үн dren”; “+++ dynamic, engaging personality; 
idi forth their best efforts by showing con- 


ages pups © 
ee ii zi - ily manner engendered good rapport”; 
ants dignifie, ry dressed, pleasant in manner, tactful, sym- 
a «a Р ^ ge ect for and solicitous of student opinion on all 
ийе А pct in his high regard for good books"; 

„Ж ional appreciative laugh at = a 
p^ : "ntroduced in good taste”; ".. . the app icant 
pae € ie 94 sense of нн and is sufficiently at ease 


Socialization and Pupil Participation 


Another factor very frequently mentioned in these reports was 


| gcalization. Some of the remarks are the following which have 


ken taken from different reports: ". . . the class as equal partners 
ina cooperative effort . . . led the girls to respond most eagerly 
and effectively”; ". . . the reception accorded pupils’ responses 
Pr i pupils to raise questions themselves, and they directed 
E pe to their fellow pupils"; “. . . skill in guiding pupils’ 
x ^ = колер to produce a spirit of interaction”; 
ning eL that he could conduct a well-organized lesson, 
mirë e nae with others and to give and take ideas in 
members of the ies ion”; ". . . the applicant drew most of the 


lass into active participation in the lesson.” 


б Pupils Experiences 
15 fact 
3 the е, was frequently mentioned with remarks such 
[һе began 8 Concerning the performance of applicants: 
quently tetur with students’ interest, experience, and need and 
Че experi ned to these areas”; “... develops attitudes through 
Pupi *nces—understands adolescents.” 
ШР Gro 


wth 3 А 

“оу, in Attitudes and Understanding 

ел, te a . . 

` "bes typical comments in this frequently mentioned 

Cteative», Bination of students was stimulated. Their thinking 

Value, ; > Students were given a heightened awareness 9 

iterature and were led to see the ways of dis- 
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criminating between good and bad books, good and b 
ictures”; “the greatest growth was in the area of гесорп oton 
problem, its definition and remedies available — нод ofa 
students’ thinking”; ". . . giving them the experience A 
ture and poetry deal with reality and come Close to 
lives”; "the development and application of the the еШ own 
poems gave promise of his ability to make literature == Of the 
“pupils’ independent thinking was encouraged”; * єй tional”. 
embellished by the applicant’s background and taste.” 
to pupils’ emotional participation through identificatio 
character speaking and to their own emotional react; 
girls to profit from enriched vicarious experience as 
the exercise of expressing their reactions in a social 


that lite? 


n 
n With the 
Ons, led the 
well as from 
Setting.” 
Organization 


Proper organization of lessons was referred to fairly frequently 
with remarks such as the following: “. . . keeping well to his plan 
but not following it with such slavish devotion that it obtruded or 
caused the curtailment of any part of the lesson that the students 
were enjoying or deriving profit from”; “lesson well-organized, 
logically and psychologically with smooth progression and good 


Generally Unfavorable Reports 


The reports rated unsatisfactory were reviewed for the ei 
of selecting matters mentioned most often as weaknesses. Althoug 
these reports were used as sources of material, it should be er? 
that in the case of no individual was the report pen] Jl 
favorable. Favorable and unfavorable aspects were weighe 
Cases in arriving at a rating. | 

gri 0 
ТМ т" of Growth in Attitudes and Understanding 0" the P 
ири 


ой 
Most frequently mentioned was failure to stimulate #7 pts ? 


eme 
Pupils’ understanding, thinking, and attitudes. Such = ha i 
the following appeared in different reports: ue vef adv, ,, 
the level of the pupils present knowledge and -— whisk 
Ond that. The class was never really challens 
54 
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LIS. 
$ FOR ENG. 
pact ^ EE er emphases and became a mere catalogu- 
.. failed 0 mE rone "there was no enrichment by refer- 
р component erati and cultural background in general”; 
e w the ie parently little concerned with pupils attitudes, 
«e applicant tre alight attempts in this lesson to have pupils 
paving uu ere of the poems or apply it to other situations"; 
ариф E occasions good thinking by pupils was rebuffed by the 
oe ri оешу ... emphasis on the mechanical—the word 
„= le not the image nor the idea implicit in the work, 
э important”; "Ihe applicant failed to pursue or develop 
important suggestions offered in the answers of students. 


Luk of Socialization and Pupil Participation 


Another weakness reported very frequently was lack of evi- 
dence of socialization. The following statements were made by 
different chairmen: "There was reliance upon a pattern of teacher- 
pupil recitation which left little opportunity for socialization.” 
"When discussion was developing, the applicant took it'over in 
such а way as to dominate it completely—thus blocking the con- 
Pr of pupils”; ". +. Scant attention was given by peers to 

ams of others in the group, and no attempt was made by 
fis = reci alter this situation." "The applicant's procedure 
wd m T to his interpretation of the role of the 
answers” “J 8 that of a person who is to accept or reject 
the teacher’e 21 15 to Judge by the amount of time consumed by 

“ES talking, one would conclude that he beli 
Joungsters learn b b ould conclude that he believes that 
ютей афу woot by hearing the well-expressed opinion of in- 
11 order to pet .''-Constantly rejecting the reaction of students 
Wanted”. E eA responses she wanted in the words she 
Jed, The a ation ог group dynamics were completely ig- 
?PPlicant lectured the class.” 


kof y 
Ano ма of Pupils Experiences 
кеше ме цу Mentioned weakness was failure to make 
[Peal Commen а relation to pupils’ experiences. Following are 
lie though бе The students were scarcely affected by the 
“Pupils woe rms were potentially very significant in their 
Wete Were never called upon for their own experiences, 
Only to find things in the poem that were dis- 
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cussed academically.” "He failed to go beyond ү Uune, э 
the pictures of the poems in order to convey an А е ling and 
the emotions and to apply the experiences of the Рргесіа = 
of the students.” Poet to the lve 


Poor Organization of the Lesson 


ite frequently weaknesses in organization s 
E een in the following comments made by feet Ot as 
men: "There was the feeling that discursiveness and ti chair. 
defeated the applicant's purposes." "The lesson was су ponderi 
without logical development or continuity"; "he seeme pee and 
into the lesson anything which occurred to him at the eee 
including a sad popular song, reference to Macbeth, The A 
Siamese twins—all time-consuming and with little or no vb 
the development of the lesson"; ". . . she passed out the mimeo. 
graphed sheets and, at the same time, told the pupils not to look 
at them while she read the poem"; "the aim was not communicated 
to the class nor was it apparent to the students"; "she concluded 
the lesson with a rambling monologue." 


Weakness in Use of Questions 


Lack of skill in questioning was referred to as follows cor 
cerning a number of applicants: “The applicant never by skill 
questioning or development led pupils to constructive or apa 
thinking. His attempt to achieve this was only thr ong” e 
peated adjuration to ‘think hard’.” "She prevented exten 
answers by frequently saying, ‘In a word, what's the emo 
Constant repetition of answers and use of confusing lico 

‚+. She herself invariably provided the summary „= ы” 3 
of What pupils had been offering in answer to g^ esset 
€n answers revealing a misunderstanding of t ns lea T 
theme were offered, he did not by subsidiary ЕЕ, ht- pork 
group to clearer understanding.” "There were no t | Багаа)? 
Ing questions . . . no leading of pupils to visualize, 
compare, apply, evaluate.” 
Weakness in Personality omine 2 

C 

Concerning some applicants there was gun 
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| GT э 
| gio ife following kin: 


annt 
] e and unsy P 


| gg patro. Nep 
| am in a misguide 


| of these remat 
nthe strain 0: à plicant evi 
| pvit, no personal regard for children, no animation.” “The 


| aplicant showed a tendency to lose patience with pupils.” 





OR ENGLISH LICENSE 
ds: “The applicant antagonized 
sonality 0 h his continued domination of the lesson; his 
P godes pa ring.” “He corrected students’ errors in an 
“a thetic manner”; "the applicant was compulsive 
S nt's good taste may be questioned in 
insensitive > de toward students and in his excessive use 
ng d d effort to talk on their level." "He asserted 
"cele of secondary education with an eye toward the effect 
na ks on the examiner." "With all due consideration 
f the teaching test situation, the applicant evinced 


BSTS F 


», "the applica 


_—»-— 


From the Poem, “FOR MY PUPILS IN THE WAR YEARS" 


To come to a con 
congress of books when hybri 
Olds the static chances of your ei. Seah 
emic idea of truth; 


О 
Те сын TOME and centered otherwise, 
S of the dead attest your privilege. 


Joun MALCOLM BRINNIN, 
No Arch, No Triumph (Knopf) 
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Industrial Arts—An Educative Бу 


ALBERT В. SPILLMAN 
City College of New York 


Perience 


Industrial arts is that part of general е боа 
includes the study of, and manipulative ion which 
with the materials, tools and fabricating pr осе Чеге; 
dustry and their consumer and occupatio ёго 


nal signifi 
—Industrial Arts Staff, City Coll " 


ege of New Yorh 


The above definition images to some educators а concreteness 
activity which many may not think of as conduci 3 
tive process.” It is true that the experience of m 


. any in thi 
has been limited to a viewing of a project exhibi y in this field 


t of the work in 


industrial arts. This, in itself, cannot give a complete picture of | 


its contribution to the education of youth. Yet how often this i 


typical industrial arts exhibit and retrace the steps and experiences 
taken by the pupil for its production. 


THE PROJECT. The visible, concrete end-product of ins 7 


trial arts is a project. Something has been created. It к 
result of mental and manual action which has been ена 
determined by specific conditions as regards function, me . 
and construction. The project is the motivating Aen or 
for the teaching of techniques, for application of колу ne si 
creativeness, for consumer values, and for the rimis тз pot 
Other school subjects. It is the tangible outcome; n pup 
most important one, any more than the highly course. T 
produced map is the most important item 1n à ОР ay! indusi” 
project, of itself, could never justify the inclusio jedin 
arts as a part of general education. There me? lasti 
ng an educative process—something ™ creation. 
plicable than the single effort required for one - go 
cred Р 


ele 
STAGES. Imagine each one of a grouP uu 


ing given a sizable piece of wood and appropt 
to make something. Percentages of the group 


followi d cs ; 
ng categories: wooden article 


1. Those with no recognized need for ? 
58 


| | you 

Those bility 
' ith по арш | 
j Those v ackground of essential information 


| ith one or more 0 


NT 


ols ре | 
a fall i0? Р 


1, ARTS. 
with no idea for as | 
to formulate a plan from an idea 


olution to satisfy a need 


ut a b 


4 Those witho 
ut ability in tool processes. 


5, Tose witho A 

| { these items missing, one cannot fill а 
. e ә » 

„ed need and reach a satisfactory "end-of-action. 


Tie above illustrates the several stages at which one may be 


| ied in his effort to produce an acceptable project. Industrial 


Ve to the “educa, | | ars, as a subject, is not to be objectified through manual skills 


only. They are but one phase of proper presentation, and the 
haor of skill is not the one to be the most emphasized. 


| SUBJECT MATTER. There are some principles which influence 


: | te selection of subject matter under a philosophy of general 
the sole factor for evaluation. Let us start with what one sees ata |] P Pay 5 


| шоп To be of educative value, subject matter should— 


1, Be capable of analysis 


2. Be capable of pedagogical arrangement 
3. Lend itself to conclusions, and results 


4, Be integrated with other subject matter 
5. Quicken the faculties 


6. Pro 
7. Pr mote growth through planning and execution 
a 


omote hab; i 
= abits and methods which properly condition 


8 Ha 
"ave facto whict 
[5 which are permanently educative 


LI OS . 
а achievement which can be evaluated. 

Prine: Dt c : 
0а In is T г. industrial arts subscribes to all of these 
| tg work er s field it also includes the philosophy 
ее Ја цор ер; Tom the theory, the science, and some 
Shara With the i 15 of small educational value. This is in 
м, misun К E Osophy that the whole person must be 
e misuse of sh anding of this very phrase makes for the 
Ball of his е industrial arts program. The whole person 
aculties—is surely made up of parts, to think 
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in mechanical та For some persons 
and abilities) are of too small caliber to with ац 
commonly applied. With a different application of 1 е los qa 
force, those parts will perform their functions withous tuti, 
do the work required. This is not a lessenin Out failure 


| an 
achieved, but a sensible approach to the айй - to he 
е 


un 
Certain par " 1953) 


goals. Sitable 
ACTION. Industrial arts is a study concerned with «у. 
and processes. Properly taught, it embodies a With “thingy 


: . need, 
plan, an execution, and an evaluation. All of these ae скат 
0 


the original need, and their meanings аге translated into “ 
of doing.” From these an experience is constructed. The kn 
is resolved into a logical, intellectual, manipulative ia = 
that is action. The experience flows in a stream from чае 
never steps until it ends in the satisfaction of the neéd—4 life 
situation. The total experience is immediate, actual and real, and 
represents a complete thought and action cycle. 

This stream of experience, starting with a need as a nucleus, 
picks up its tributaries of essentials for culmination in satisfaction 
These tributaries vary in extent and application wtih each i 
dividual. All are present, however, in some degree, before the 
"end-of-action." 






FORMULATION OF PLAN 
Fashioning for Experience 


STREAM OF EXPERIENCE. Тһе above грозе © 
Phically this “stream of experience.” It is CT p ge trib ре 
teacher of industrial arts to stimulate the flow 


t the experiences built around the making © „ 
full, varied, and an unbroken thread of thought 
60 
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T$ ; -— 
oust RIAL at certain points, varying with the individual— 
майи PEON ing ability, mathematical calculating, ar- 
is gerent and so forth. There is, however, the stimulus for 
m of а e thin spots in order to give greater satisfaction 
ge project created through the total of experiences. 
from 

USTRIAL ARTS. It is unfortunate that 
THE nie б ut vnl оа of the purposes of indus- 
dere sal c that it is often so closely tied in thought to vocational 
e Each has its distinct, worthy place in an educational 
stem. The educational objectives of industrial arts parallel those 
of general education of which it must be considered a part. To be 
cepted as a part of general education, as a worthy medium for 
the educative process, as having a permanent value to the student, 
industrial arts must be understood in its entirety and not evaluated 
wlely in terms of the project. Poor workmanship in a project is 
evidence of lack of ability with tools. It is not evidence of lack of 
ability in the other tributaries to the total experience. A fine idea 
dcm “ү in poorly constructed English. The worth of 

ains. 
lag долот of general education to give specialized 
There is, р. паа to the neglect of others. 
of proach for the à о н of providing varying avenues 
through mediums whid, Be of an adequate general education and 
individual, Industrial ich further its attainment in fullness for the 
objectives are niam arts is one of these mediums and its specific 
Variance with those of general education. 


—«>—- 


CORRECTION 


In the Ja 
Iv . 
Ту Learn Wha ты of HIGH PoINTS there was a review of 
кезй Ча еу Live. Unfortunately the reviewer used the 
A what was < Pted white Protestant culture of our nation," 
n. meant was “the accepted American culture of 
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Strengthening Teaching T 
Educational Televisi ugh 


LEONARD W. INGRAH 
Richmond Hill High a 


Television, the most powerful medium $ 
for the dissemination of ideas, has not yet even cut ; d by man 
The natural evolution from entertainment (X tS суе tee 
vision is now a subject of great concern througho ош tele. 
sional and academic world. Educational t 


1ghout the 
elevision will cae 


rich and meaningful experiences for the sc 
ages. It will join with other mass media ne cos орао of all 
newspapers, radio, sound motion pictures — all of (€ 
tremendous impact and influence upon the public КА ch have 
orientation of their thinking. Commercial television is oie the 
upon one thing and one thing alone—the sale of a Ns 
service. It is built solely around the needs of the advertises 
that is, making money. Educational television is built upon the 
needs of the viewers, with emphasis upon giving, not selling, the 
services which will solve both their needs and their problems. 
Educational television has a definite place in the program of 
the elementary and secondary schools, the colleges, and post-schodl 
education. It does not attempt to compete with commercial pro 
grams, but rather to supplement and complement them. Edur 
tional television will avoid mass appeal programs and provide 
school-centered programs where the needs, interests, and the prob 
lems of the learners will be discussed, examined critically, 
evaluated—all in a manner which can and will ape 


aurally and visually. 


e of the 007 


NON-COMMERCIAL TV. Let us consider som television. 


that we have the right to expect from educational te 7 
can expect television stations to present programs “есле: who 
а purpose, This cannot be achieved by commercial te et 
provide programs in which education is only des ап | 
Must include programs geared to the specific ot high schoo” 
in the elementary school and in the junior ап seio 


— 


incident?" pie? 


> ] Tea 
*On leave, as holder of Ford Foundation High Scho? 


ship for 1952.53, 
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; . 1 implications for the social studies, 
at have their en БИН тону, Certain educational 
ОР e arts, sciences = resented in not just one, but in a 
can an ср” hodis, where broad gauge units are 
ries of programs. essary that topics be developed sequentially 
T e unit. Commercial stations cannot рго- 

ore culm omy Набу and sequential development that is 
vide th sar education. Programs must be presented to 
oe a geared to specific planes of intelligence, and the 
Ё E есреНепсе of children. These can be effective only when 
= are planned, directed, guided, and produced by educators 
qulified to present this material within a pedagogical frame of 
reference. . | 
We have the right to expect a strengthening of Democratic 
Education in television programs built upon respect for all citizens 
regardless of race, national origin, occupation and religion— 
emphasizing at all times the individual. These presentations must 
concentrate upon truth, and thus will truth best be served. 
e шры, cultural, and experiential learning should 
= E 3 fier flexible to the needs of the viewers 
edis "hod шн not be of the usual fifteen to 
бок Сл m аре cally geared to the selling of a product, 
schools themselves le nin kie ie oprana wihi he 
ing to the need m: ve oe Cea | time themselves accord- 
~ Ume required to ассо m li h Rs TH tiene 
Minutes to forty-two min рце this might vary from twelve 
utes, depending upon the objective. 


TEACHIN 
GT А 
Rore effective fee Educational television will make teaching 
n provocative s - will provide the teacher with a stimulating 
du Schools wir = for learning. However, educational TV 
"5 чоп j Pm € replace the teacher per se! Into the 
lin. ад see it wd Presentation of on-the-spot happenings— 
Tg, ees, meetings o Fax que, such as court scenes, naturaliza- 
il коп will Шуша, е state legislature and the city council. 
into the a 12е the resources of the community. It 
Menge Att m а55г00т the treasures of the museums— 
VÉ Not о cums to the historical, natural history, and 
Only the е s E 


Xhibits, but the artists, the scientists, the 
63 
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historians, the public figures—all of these w; /s 
teachers and pupils, working and Planning topes the “ 

Each and every class will have the potentials ө, 
a “program.” This will provide a sharing of D SOME its 
ences with other groups; in other words йрек Л Experi. 
programs, outstanding projects of certain pupils “= © “sembly 
tion and answer programs — all emanating fro nels, and ayes 
themselves and planned by them under the id the Students 
teachers. EniCance of they 

To improve teaching and the learning situati 
which would be impossible in the ri a разе 
the television cameras. Among these would be des 
heretofore considered impossible because 
scarcity of materials, and unavailability 
tors. Intervisitation between teachers need no longer 
lem. Outstanding teachers and supervisors can um PE кыл os 
to thousands which heretofore have been available to only a small 
number at a time. 

Homeroom guidance, occupational orientation, and vocational 
training can be enriched by programs presenting industry and 
commerce in action. Naturally television programs will be used 
where no other audio or visual materials can satisfactorily met 
the objectives. 


Dstrations 
Ojected vi 
MOnstrations 
of expense, danger, size 

? 
of competent demonstra. 


HOW-WHAT-WHEN MEDIUM. Under the proper guida 
educational television is a “how, what, and when” medium. E x 
bow” medium when applied to the learning process. It Б Br 
flexible, easier to revise and improve. It is a “what” m Pn for 
it gives а true view of any subject. It is a “when” MC fog 
viewers can see the event when it is occurring. To wr States 
Television in Our Schools, the publication of the ЫШ pri 
Office of Education, ". . . it gives schools the фрронй og pr 
fresh, original, creative illustrations, produced in the -— televisio? 
The free element of choice is greatly increase А 
1s available,” es beyon? y 
A recent survey by the United States Navy P v sas 0 
doubt that, as an instructional medium, televis репе (иб 
interest, stimulates imagination, and aids in om ЯД Р 
Hazel Cooley іп a recent book, Vision ” е 
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io 
percial PIB in the evening, 


к 


TELEVISION 
sion will protect 
nities provide fo 


ces { 
the hundreds of millions o 
г education in skills, habits, 
ntly nullified by com- 
tched by youngsters from three to 
= = an average of twenty-five hours 
television can provide pe ofa high 
i -a intriguing enough materials, socially 
би wil анаан сер a mom to release the cap- 


m areis Ei Gabby Hayes, Western Roundup, 


d aiude rams which 
ie бсо Б ducational 


tive audien 


BROAD. BASIS OF PLANNING. If they are going to be 


| dive from the educational standpoint, all of these programs 


| iust be based upon planning of teachers, pupils, supervisors, 


paents, administrators, civic and community leaders, and reli- 


} гох leaders—all working through a series of councils in the 
; Workshop Tradition. 


To completely validate the foregoing, the writer's recent ob- 


| servations in Houston, Texas, might be cited. Under the High 


‘chool Teachers Fellowship of the Ford Foundation a personal 
iii. conducted. The plans and preparations for Houston's 
ap е qe station have established it as the only com- 
municatio 4 construction permit granted by the Federal Com- 
d m tommission for such a station. This station was 
worship of the aaa in April, 1953, under the joint spon- 
Of the City of Ho ersity of Houston and the Board of Education 
ta for more menie Previous planning went on in the Houston 
Members of the E two years. Television councils, composed of 
niversity c oard of Education of Houston, personnel from 
ч laymen Mes euston and Rice Institute, teachers of all levels, 
Pa These fle ed together in planning for educational televi- 
Pan, Which ig ha have synthesized their findings into a concrete 
tel * have the om. a reality. 
“sion in Neg Бестачоп of all this and more from educational 
W York for our city schools. 
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Films of Special Interest 


(Exceptional motion pictures reviewed fo, , 
chairman of the School and Theater Commit К by the fü 
ciation of Teachers of English. For further denis,’ X C dug 
$. Т. С. representative.) 5, Союш} Your 


JULIUS CAESAR (Out of W.s. by M-G 


In September of the year the Glob 
Marchette Chute’s Shakespeare of London а М is 
named Platter crossed the Thames to the Banksi de Шап tourist 
of friends, and “in the house with the thached =й E 
an excellent performance of the tragedy of the firs tJ Pa 
ever, since he didn’t understand a word of English Plan s 
chiefly impressed by the way the actors "danced very Ена d 
and gracefully together" when the play was over. He also жү. 
costumes, the food and drink sold during the рег 
the cushions on the higher-priced seats. 

We remembered Herr Platter when we read that M-G-M was 
doing a movie version of the tragedy of the first Julius with 
Marlon Brando as Antony. If nobody understands a word, we 
mused, there will be enough latter-day customers with a taste 
for popcorn and the price of a loge seat in their jeans who vill 
enjoy The Production. And hardly anyone expects the words 0 
come through in a Hollywood version of Shakespeare, whether 
it is the movie “with additional dialogue by Sam Taylor, се 
M-G-M's own version of Romeo and Juliet, now known 25 
Norma Shearer thing.” 

Well, the M-G-M film about the first Julius is out, 

y can relax. There is absolutely no occasion to be 7 e has 

learned to speak the mother tongue and Hac yt 
learned to speak Shakespeare. This is the best *- Caesar Y 
done by our native movie-makers, and the best bcc these P 
Ye а right to expect in an imperfect world in Was jo dr 
only one Sir Laurence Olivier. It is remarkably a liceat 
Original, always swift-moving and pictorially pe (ae f 
very well-acted in at least three of the major 10 €S» сілавой e 
tive in its handling of such familiar scenes as the "T Ма e. 
е forum. If this Julius Caesar, directed by bap same 0^ 
and produced by John Houseman, is not 19 


-M) 


formance, and 


and every” 
Bran 





| ое TrA dy has ever pref 


Е" 
| оа с 


no more Shakesp 


рше, When you 


L INTERESI —— —  — 


d Hamlet, that may be in part due to the 
E erred Julius Caesar to Hamlet; no 
gy ise" ould find as many sources for fresh invention in it 


‘ V. 
is Olivier imd te ^ : creditable that it'S up to us to make 
ron Iso "commercial." If it isn't, the industry will do 
da rs eare. As Arthur Mayer says, every new movie 
lection. On the results depend the policies of the 
finish reading this, make sure that every student 
$ to see this movie. 

ptum much to reward him. If he is anything like the 


is like а new € 


|o youngsters we teach, he will find the lines, so clearly and effectively 


spoken, a soaring pleasure even greater than the pleasure of con- 


| piracy and blood stains on the Senate floor. He will relish Louis 


Calhetn’s vastly cynical suavity as Caesar, be moved by James 


| Masons low-key gentle nobility as Brutus, be surprised by Marlon 


Brando's very youthful Roman intensity as Antony. He may recog- 
nize the superb quality of John Gielgud’s Cassius, not only the 
fnest playing in the film but (we suspect) the inspiration for 
much else that is fine in the other roles, perhaps more than the 
utes ae for. In the end our lad should come away 
Sin by n er pum with a lot of W.S. in him, possibly more 
кйш E = from TV one Sunday afternoon in April when 

cies from Hall eat Hamlet adulterated by 20th-century street 
Breeting cards, frozen orange juice, and a 

ce. ue 15 а movie to remind him that 3-D is less 

Tate serit er ttu..." or any other good line by a first- 
Т н e that a fellow has to make up his mind (as 

tis lap Whether he wants a good movie or a lion in 


“Storage servi 
than ч 0 


+ Come to th; | 
p lius nla 1t, we were most pained by those moments 
i . ÉD the "E the M-G-M lion was trying to leap into our 
et When t ШИС, which was never interesting, was most 
Ww Most lavish: А гана and sets, which were often banal, 
the ы DESS Mess staging of the battle scenes had a 
Dna! tfect e e They went that-a-way” tradition. When 
Vas at Way for th кз like the “Cinna the poet” scene were cut 
ting € big production numbers, so that a little magic 


€ super-colossal M-G-M gloss. 
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“The whole reading seemed to me to . “пе, 19 
side, and there derived from this toudnes, "ад On the E 
Excitement there was, yes, a tension of уй 248 hee 
tension of strain. Also that fullness of affirmation r istene ang” 
of—” The last word in the quotation is “Beethov sg 1S the plo 
from a review by Virgil Thomson of Toscanini’s ie for i cone 
this season with the NBC Symphony Orchestra, v Performance 
ducted the Missa Solemnis. It might well be "des е Cop. 
M-G-M reading of Julius Caesar. And perhaps this E the Whole 
more subtle treatment and greater modulation it ау demands 
tragedies precisely because it lacks their “fullness of ы later 
It is sparser, more familiar, less lavish in imagination: Soma 
picion of ranting in its performance pushes it over был = 
аа а moments are almost burlesque when de am 
played noisily: surely those conspirators in i 
Piip all z tomes р the street at night аге 
Nevertheless, we are determined not to carp. We knew that 
this Julius Caesar could not be a masterpiece. That would have 
come about only if it had been the work of a single great creator of 
film, who could have given it a unified style, a novelty of his own 
special interpretation. Coming as it does from a group of crafts 
men working within the limitations of an established company 
with a very familiar production style, we are grateful that this 
Julius Caesar is as good as it is. It is so very much better than 257 
non-Olivier Shakespeare movie before it—and the best of ; 
Caesar dying in the Senate and Antony flinging hatred to z 
and Cassius falling out with Brutus, is so very fine inis 
you must not let any youngster you know miss it. 


RECOMMENDED (Films in current release!) 


к : do фе Шр 

Bright Road (M-G-M)—As if to prove that it can ts one of 97 
tentious as well as the super-colossal, Metro prec" " 
quietest and most engrossing "small Bright f 
from a Christopher Award magazine story’ * school, 9^ 
about a class of colored children in an : (aS e 
especially about one “retarded” student who m one Of 26 
teacher discovers) just about the most er ing saccha! 
lot. Although over-simplified to the point © de in Holl 
Bright Road is the first all-colored movie ° 
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L INTEREST. NUNT SS RR ; р 
oblems ог musical-comedy problems, 

фи is 00 um саай, уке people are for the most part under 

jst aba mios they have their own charms. 

the age 0 


| " "versal-International) —A nother excellent 
[күрше #” ea dem in Great Britain. Although the 
| fim € s of probation officers with difficult court cases would 
| жщ te of merely tangential interest to teachers, there is a 
E deal in I Believe in You which strikes home to anyone 
“ho bas tried to work with maladjusted young people from a 

| у slum. This firm has superb under-stated performances by 
| Celia Johnson and Cecil Parker and an entirely grown-up script. 
ў 
| Rome 11 O'Clock (Times Film)—One of the most powerful of 
| denew films from abroad, this movie directed by Giuseppe de 
| aoe Rice) presents such fine Italian players as 
| Vallone rue Lucia Bose, Elena Varzi, Lea Padovani, Raf 
т = Girotti in an adult story of the indi- 
зе в out from a central catastrophe, in this 
| ident which occurred in post-war Rome. 


Аут 
М. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High School 


——«»—— 


hl P. BARBELLION, 
е Journal of a Disappointed Man 
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Education in the News 
"Don't Let the Stars Get in Your By, 
es” 


Until recently the secondary school curricu] 
good repast and по one went hungry. This is € se 


a 
serve to develop a point. Today the high sevi absolute М | 
old stand still ladling out good soup but, alas hat the 


indigestion is too high. The fault does not n 
it’s the cooking, the salad oil, and the se 
trouble. 

The high schools in the twenties had 
school before graduation and, in general 
tional trauma as present-day pupils. However, 
more definable, and most att ee capable a toby i 


€cessar ily lie in thea: 
“ving that's causing 


problems also, Pupils lef 


secondary education. The methodology was apparently satisfactory | 


for the pupils of that time. What it lacked in aims and techniqus 
for social adjustment and personality integration, if indeed i 
lacked these, was compensated by a relative homogeneity which 
only the special high schools may have at the present time. 


If pupils in this earlier period were treated as sieves, both the [ 


community and pupils felt a pride through ego titivation in t 
clear accomplishment indicated by a high school diploma. 

In proportion as the population base in the high ma 
widened, our headaches have increased. Had we known pee de 
sociology and psychology in bygone days, we could Es 
more, provided, as always, we had the facilities ап al пе 
essential for this work. Actually, pupils of an car m | ; 
these services less than present-day pupils. Our entiated pul 
social vision regarding mass education, plus 4 “ee yia 
Population, have increased high school respo че” 
and horizontally, of seri, 

Vertically the high school is a department Stip chao" 
Concrete and intangible. There are channels nishing i 
typical flow chart would indicate a maze of Teik 495 
—something like a painting by Jackson РОПОС i ace ant 

н painting ils need 20 de 

Horizontally, many high school pupils n pility t° Е" 


assistance disproportionate to the school’s ? yo 
Services, 

Hence the cry so frequently heard —aw? 
70 


y with the d 


e Incidence of 


» Were as subject to edi, — 





out refer 


шубе king пак 


р = ———7 
new, а new Excalibur, something Баш 
50 cept possibly the head of Jove. Hence, also, 
where, C Yale, or attempting to make, brave new 
дїй Eu thread. This frantic attempt to build some- 
gotlds of jp cannot succeed. This faraway look to faraway 
ing out f "s us eyestrain but no curriculum for the youth of 
yas vill В" write a course of study in character building with- 
en social behavior? Let's stop looking for the “Little 
ho isn’t there.” Let's compound a tautological felony—not 
y ed, he isn't there at all. Let's take stock of our 
tigh school assets and design a new method of distribution. 
The main trunk of the high school curriculum tree is as sturdy 


|! vy as it ever was; branches may change with new graftings but 


the constants are rock-ribbed, if I may use a mixed metaphor. You 


| my huff at it with a child-centered curriculum, or puff at it with a 


sxitycentered curriculum, or blow from the east with a core cur- 


< filum, there is still a common core of learings which maketh 
| the full citizen, and it is here to stay. 


: enti 
Y es, : 
| ешр, Would it not bs ë 


| Hoy 


т 


| % 


Now, if you want to revise, not substitute, a curriculum to cure 


ende m want to start with what we've got that's good and 
bs (or op 2 vo me in. If you want to teach world prob- 
method, the nuke е is that is deemed constant) by the project 
Pip od, the speleological method, or any other 
ше with > Provided it works, hurts no one, and is in con- 
кз Сагйїпа] Principles. 

watches lie » ded curriculum that is needed? Or should our 
ig ilem really E «| methodology and guidance? Is 
са ool pupils? Pa siea each or "how to teach” present-day 
; ugh guidance would have been manna 


D. ACE greater eedi ven more wonderful today in 


forg hn B 
i ifti жер. dean of the School of Education at Stan- 
Ме age making, in Yee common-sense things to say about cur- 
"* him as a" € March, 195 3, issue of the Clearing House. 
A E I sense in p Bboard to some related ideas of my own. 
UN ttle More ds article, and in the excerpts which follow, 
NL magic c tivation of our own garden and less hot- 
1 we think ^ will bring us to a latter-day El Dorado 


?1 
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s. Curriculum organizations are 


June, 1953) ; to build a new one from 


~ 2, 4. . 777 
dicated upon a single assumption while eis "n icum and attemp 
sible assumptions are likely to be ; фо; aem лк” | = ils di to шен 
f х cra P rriculum stuay 
because curriculums are usually deve 80тей, Ti he first principle in cu 


loped deduct, h 
reasonin is a 
е limited in fun, 
curriculums based 
e learn b wholes 
curriculums based 
child learn; only 
learning, activity 
umption that we 


od procedure is to attempt to de- 
where E а Mom system is doing insofar as 
ae я is concerned. In this attempt you will dis- 
эу x inadequacies, many inconsistencies, and 
н prs Ts to provide against. Curriculum study is 
ry evolution, mever revolution. Among other 
things, you are certain to find that your curriculum is 
not well integrated and that it does not flow smoothly 
from grade to grade and from subject to subject. If you 
are able in a year to improve tbe integration in even the 
smallest degree; if you are successful in making the shift 
from one grade to another a little less traumatic for the 


student, count your work a tremendous success. 


There have been many great minds who have inter- 
us themselves in curriculum study. In your anxiety to 
006 your curriculum problems through committee 


ай, do not choose to disregard what these minds 


ave to offer, No matt 11; 
s ' er how brilli 
U, if cannot re liant your commtzttee 


ое o] create all the thoughts of a humanity 

кты &reat ideas. At least before you begin your 

study, stud es 4 few of tbe works on curriculum 

and listen js "pho from otber scbool Systems, 
vice о expert. 

ems erts from you н 

as well as from outside je f your own sys 


teach l, in typical scho 


in Euclidean fashion and deductive 
tremely difficult unless its premises ay. 
ber. Thus, we find complete project 
upon the single assumption that w 
instead of by parts, child-centered 
upon the single assumption that а 
when in a condition of readiness for 
curriculums based upon the single ass 
learn by doing ( often with hammer and nails only), and 
general-education curriculums based upon some educa. 
Jor's assumption as to what are the commonalities in 
learning. 

There is rarely anything fundamentally unacceptable 
in the basic assumptions in these curriculums, and the 
logic used to develop them is immaculate. The fault 
lies in the resulting oversimplification. We dare not 
base the educational structure upon a single pylon. 
Rather we must establish a condition of stable equilt 
brium which necessitates building our curriculum on 
many assumptions instead of one or їшо... r 

... Schools are created by society for the purp pa : 
perpetuating its values. No curriculum en 9 ppl 
lawful without societys approval. No curre" иол. 
sion can be valid without society's value соті" a fe 
These things we do not achieve by invimè , 


m olteacher fashio 

e) ee curriculu 240 by терер п, attempt to 
parents or leading citizens to join us m h i we indulg! тер throw qa what I have undoubtedly failed to 
deliberations, to sit respectfully silent w^?! 85 logic? 


ен ieved by going т 
tn intellectual exercise. They ате achieve ses, They a 
the community and by inspecting ws — о mi 
achieved by asking tbe community Т” or 
lum revision. And they are achieved pham isin! 
community insistence even if such e e! „е 
direction of demanding more of anum ductive ра jn 
‚.. The most conceited and unpre ard an i 
curriculum committee can do is to aisr?b 


X" | 
упору $ dynamic world where ch 


2, 90$ ays ange is almost 
evitable with progress, 


curriculum revision is 


2, 
ы Process o 
» not a revol 


3, 
bley b he Problem 
та 


f curriculum ғ 


à evision is an evolu- 
uttonary, опе. 


nd 3 of curriculum are extremely com- 


е 
na profound study and research. They 


MEME LLL na 
NIN THE NEWS 
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cannot all be solved in a few meetin 


J; “пе, 1 9 5 
committee. 


8 of a Curricu] m, 


4, Curriculum revision calls for tota] effort 
volvement. It is а major aspect of teachin M + 
citizen’s obligation, and its contribut a is 


children. Ors include the 


5. No curriculum can in the nature of +}; 
th 
be called complete. The conclusion of f things eve 


on 
study merely marks the beginning of er Curriculum 


6. Curriculum study demands unselfish devotion to 
the cause of education. It cannot thrive where there are 
vested interests, where there is indifference, 


Ege i or where 
there is intellectual intolerance. 


JACOB A. ORNSTEIN Andrew Jackson High School 


jc qmm 
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THE LETTER U 


The letter u is used for а total of 79 denotations. Spelled alone * 
accounts for 10 different sounds. It is found in 38 different Де А 
combined with other letters. Altogether the letter u сап be pronoun 
24 different ways. 

24 Sounds for the Letter U 


b(u)ral ^ shorte g(ua)rantee short ^ 


ounded 5 


teb(u)s short i n(augh)ty sem 
b(u)ll semi-rounded oo lea(gue) pad 
br(u)te rounded oo b(uy) = 
(u) gly short u cro(qu)et 
s(u)ite w ам (ul) » Е". 
dep(u) ty syllabic yi hok (um) ng, пуш! 
P(u)re syllabic 00, аго) short 0 
semi-rounded ua o 
m(u)tiny ^ syllabicoo sh(ou) - dipichond . 
rounded b(uoy) rounded ^, 
merc( u) ty syllabi cyu purl ( ieu) Р ounded 0 
short - d(ou)d f 000? 
pr 


aug(ur) jHS. 259, 


SAMUEL С, SEEGAY 
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Chalk Dust 


We Use Comic Strips in Class 


mic stirps in class—use them in teaching busi- 
e use CO 


yes, W 
yt d of comic strips? How often? Where do we get 
What Xin 
dem? 

Ош comic strips are 


prepared to illustrate problems discussed 
The drawings are posted on our bulletin board. 


ил d in our mimeographed law newspaper, OBITER 


They аге also use 


! DICTA. One script in our series was published in our school news- 


_ D assign” homework. 


pper, the Lane Reporter. 


The comic strips have been prepared in our law club, Robe 


| ad Wig. Our “comics” relate the subject matter to pupil, rather 


than adult, interests. School activities are used in illustrating legal 
principles. For example, the gift of a graduation ring serves to 
distinguish between executory and executed gifts. Similarly, a 
Ы san example of an agreement of a social, as distinguished 
m contractual, nature, Still another student problem, that of 


homework, is the basis of a script that suggests that it is illegal 


These comic stri 

0 P А 

tj are un "ү: аге few, of course, and infrequent in use. 
ne of many devices used in our business classes. 


(Send contribut s 
162, Broo Live te to Irving Rosenblum, Junior High School 


—«»— 


THE SEA-SHELL 


1 
ды ыра sea-shell on the shore, 
Dd took it home with me. 


held it to my ear and found 
taken home the sea! 


ANTHONY NAVARRA 
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High Points 


PROMOTING STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


How can we account for the wanin atten | 
es? For the drop їп С.О. membership? SLEEP at high Scho 
increased? Should the Board subsidize some schoo GO 
These were some of the questions discussed 
series of pem by members of the Associa 
Organization Advisers, in an attempt to find ¢ 
sili. to, certain problems in their field. These at and 
part of a broad survey in which the High School Principals Were 
ciation, the coaches, and the Student Councils participate ee 
which was initiated by the Superintendent o ш 


ch f Schools for the ex 
ation of the entire field of extracurricular activities, 


1 Е р Les 
| activities 
E is sp ring in a 
tion of G 


THE PROBLEM. ‘That there is an acute problem is evidenced 
by the following statistics,* showing that consistently since 194 
high school G.O.’s have been operating at a deficit: 


FISCAL YEAR DEFICIT PER CAPITA 
1946-47 10 
1947-48 15 
1948-49 17 
1949-50 16 
1950-51 +.04 


dro 
The Operation for the year 1950-51 actually C m pn 
in total surplus of $2000, but it appears as plus .04, n 
use of a drop in student registration. ; - 
: e 
At the same time that the survey was being conducted t. 


ing V 
out the city we at Stuyvesant High School were E is 
these very problems, as they affected us locally: { activities a 
a larger number of students in a greater number © well as ? a 
to support our teams, with increased attendance 5 * gi E 
how to lessen the time- and energy-consuming * s competit 
to promote a dozen different events or activi 
student support. 


*From the Consolidated Financial Report of Day 


Academi И 
cation, 
General Organizations, issued by the Board of Edu d 


2 
oe к do% 


ftan s an 

odi t to observe that this is one set of В programs 
Cate the quality and extent of our citys ©. 
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‘J 


р 


| d : 
| conclusion 
| бош $3.00 an 


| ROMOTION TECHNIQUES. 


j 





ACTIWITIE— — — 
c ST UDENT 4 to be a package deal which offered 
ution seeme and which applied the mass- 


ig money, Я 5 
lot ip duce the cost of each item per student. 


(0 
The best 50 


| aii principle 5 audits as a basis, we calculated the anti- 
| тар 


ast bee d the probable expenditures, and arrived at the 
income 


kage deal, to succeed, would have to 
= pi P АМЕ three-fourths of the students. 


For teachers who work in 


| chols where selling а fifty-cent G.O. ticket requires a high order 


! ifhucksteting the very idea of a $3.00 booklet may cause a dizzy 


gall and high fever. Frankly, when the idea was first broached to 


ws by our principal, even some of us who were most enthusiastic 


| shout the basic principle wondered whether a $3.00 booklet would 
| sell. However, when we launched the proposal at an initial meet- 


| maginative and resource 
| “Went meetings of th 
| Which ultimate] 


B 2o Then : 
y ution › 12 Preparation for 


_ юш} 





ing of top students and teachers active in extracurricular life, we 
found that the leaders of our extremely energetic and enthusiastic 
sudent body welcomed the idea as a fine way to strengthen and 
шй our extracurricular program. They, in fact, were highly 
ful in the suggestion of ideas at sub- 
is student-faculty planning committee, 
y drew up the comprehensive campaign. 
‘stitutional requirements were properly met by pas- 
а 7 the Student Executive Council and by in moe бсш 
Yernors of a formal resolution embodying the pro- 
the student referendum on the 
п was set in motion, employing 


First the со 


› 4 Promoti : 
ese techniques: 10n campaig 
l. Posters 
унн is | 
3. Artic] “on in English and social studies classes 
4 т. d ГЕ Newspaper 
io 
5 sociation 7 the student leaders before the Parents 
" ters 
6. Min ^ a Patents from the principal 
Publications teams consisting of one athlete, one 
y Siting ойс Sent leader, and one elected official) 
* Sbecial ,. Cal classes 


as . 
and teachers lies, addressed again by student leaders 
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M — HIGH POINTS y, 
'The campaign was a vigorous and exhausting ice ne, 1953) 
there were many teachers who gave their enetoy : Олы, 
and resourcefulness. The success of the publicity dri, cis tin 
In L , 


by the students’ three-to-one vote for adoption, cated 
Now Stuyvesant High School is in the first term of 
believe to be a pioneer attempt in New York С; What ye 


package deal idea in meeting the problems santos “poly this 
an Activities and Athletics Association. It is patterned | 0 

customary college student organization, with a Badio the 
ing stubs giving free or cut-rate admission to all school ew . 
The booklet entitles the student to membership in the тз 
(obviously the AAA does not replace the С.О. but works within 
its framework); the literary magazine; the school Newspaper 
three minor publications each term (these are the publications 
of the clubs dealing with subject areas or hobbies); attendance at 
all athletic contests; tickets for a nominal sum of ten cents for 
school dances, music department concerts, and special events, like 
our contemplated film series. 


RESULTS TO DATE. For our first year we sold 2750 mem 
berships in a student body of 3100—a truly fine performance.’ 
doubt that there is any school in the city that has a mis 
curricular program than ours. We support the mag 
of athletic teams, thirteen. We publish six minor pu di 
Early in December we rented an armory to run 2 — е 
every student could come, “drag ог stag.” Ашен increasing 
ball and basketball games increased sharply. Сама 
in number. . cel in the ex 
Let me close by repeating that the project 1 Е E b ni 
mental stage, and that this article is not a final i We know 
a tentative assessment after three months of v feel 162802 ot 
we have expanded the students’ activities. but we are ea 
Optimistic that we will finish up out of the red, o wonde 
that our boys will continue to support the Meanwhile h 
next year and the year after. We shall ai money $ > 
expending every effort to give the boys the tthe ABA ® jer? 
then some, so that they themselves will accept ity at it Ыр 


| I 
o t 
method for keeping our enriched student act igh | 


esant Н 
EDWARD L. HERBST StuyY 
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Е? 


© genot “forlorn” among 


| ое organization: 


10 
E aps as and di n arrangement, and 


Book Reviews | 
S SCHOOLS, 28th Yearbook of 


AMERICA" ‹ 
ВИС per ATIONS FOR School Administrators: N.E.A, Washington, 
] Associa 
сай 
pc, 190. 


; , d New School Master" said that 
Carles Lamb ч ч sy dise y Competent teachers today 
eder WAS their peers. The teacher has much to contribute 
‚ his understanding of people, his awareness of pak 
is humanitarian interests, his ability to understand an 

al affairs, and many other qualities of mind and per- 
юпа. Break the ice, and the community is quick to recognize these gifts. 


The community rightly looks upon the teacher as the representative 


Jems and issues, hi 


of the school system. Numerous occasions arise when the teacher in his 

| emmunity activities is called upon to explain or interpret school policies 

; ot procedures. It is obvious that in addition to the social and personal 

| quities that are so requisite, the teacher must be well-informed about the 

| geral aims, objectives, and procedures of all levels of the school system. 

| Te poblic relations effectiveness of any teacher is considerably diminished, 

| т k аа M га Len toa quer all he can say is, 

| ending me about deale rick in the junior high schools. What you 
id with the elementary schools. 


B 
nt every other employee has his particular importance in the public 


tio : 
лы аы) things. From the top to the bottom of the teaching and 
builds either ойы COMtact with pupils : 


the : i i 

ap tlic mind, The ; Y 15 very existence and functioning moulds 
of themselves, the feel- 
- nto each generation are 
sted citizen, €y do and say every day to every child, parent, 


tiong, Tow! Spends my 


ch ti 
| Penting id the approach, с. upon advance planning їп public rela- 


| propr. School system should ; = 
: 108740 to the community. А] uld include many media in 
ti be vari? Such as nity. Also, the presentations through 
e * ө рч Ог radio апа television broadcasts, 
М Чу in ad the publ; Point of view to retain the interest 
ti for Public. Even a 5 i 'S ann 

uperintendent’s ual report 

iom „50 too with all school district 
of the en IC relations program needs the active 
рег are un € School staff and teacher organizations, 
“evision Speaki 1Чаг with the techniques of news writing 


ing, all staff members can increase their 
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I 
understanding of the public relations role and can EM $ 
to work with students, parent, and community Organi save their abili; 
lems of general importance. This can þe done, Ж „zations ti n tis 
attending public relations conferences and by partici ng Other Uh. | 
mittees concerned with public relations problems "pating in School b f 
achieved in the use of the various techniques will depend degree or ud | 
on the extent to which all individuals and groups rec) in large men 
their responsibilities for the program. ecognize ang "— 


School systems should share their ideas an, : . 
various public relations devices and e cus wh are 1n using the 
can be achieved through conferences and workshops, E Systems, This 
systems, regular meetings of administrators and other ihe Tes School 
and exchange of the materials produced. This is one tangible 0. personnel, 
the enemies of public education can be circumvented р ча Which 
apprized of their stake in a free and democratic system of public aoe 


Uune, 1953 


STUART K. HERBST 


= 


6 


ADEQUACY 


THE SPIDER spins his tapestries | 
With grey blue threads of strength | 
And gives each silky filigree 
Its necessary length. 


So let me weave my sum of days 
With fibres of strong thought 
And give to every task of mine | 
The depth and breadth I ought. | 


ANTHONY avant 
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Literature for Home Reading 


jacon M. ROSS* 


ue the main objective of the literature 

е must keep e through the enjoyment and appre- 
quies Ше a rl Upon the literature teacher falls the burden 

| gation of BOO? © terest in books and giving direction to the read- 
шшер ап 1D uence of the reading tastes formed in youth 
hrough life. It is obvious, therefore, that the amount 
lig of the home reading are important factors in the 


| | dild's education. 


| READABILITY. The material for extensive reading should be 


| wed as to content, form, and reading difficulty. It is essential 


HiGH POINTS is a publication for the dissemination of articles ee | 
by members of the school system. The opinions expressed are those kc | 
writer of the article. The articles should not be interpreted v s 
the point of view of the editor, the High School Divisios, 
intendent of Schools, or the Board of Education. 


É 


-pd da КИЕ 
The contents of HIGH POINTS are indexed 19 


а. | jes. 
which is on file in librarie 


ee ^ 





|. £ uon the vocabulary 


> tat books recommended for home reading be suited to the dif- 
‚ Бег interests and levels of maturity of the high school pupils 
| td be within their reading ability. Reading ability depends upon 
| ùe teader’s experience with the situations or ideas presented, 
[ yon the rhetorica] structure of the material being read, as well 
| in which it is written. While guardin 
| fast recommending too mature ог difficult books, =m a. 
| “xin mind that the driving force of interest and the compelling 


l Power of $ If-i vo * т Š 
| iion: cuinitiated objectives frequently override technical 


HABITS 


uim € minds of his pupils, know their 
ч Only can сш, their tastes, and ia backgrounds. 
чү this means ; S their powers for appreciation. Speci- 
"ud Point the the teacher should be ready to accept as a 
hoi in ith this as е children are reading and those they like 
Y Bore ише 4 fiel А - E ane he may artfully lead his 
кз i th, e in them a liking for books 


ер 
Nature, &Cause 
К be Curiosity g m three fundamental characteristics of 
Ius, "wid or wisb-fulfillment, and the ten- 
Р = ensive reading lists should cater to all 
Midwood High School 
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HIGH pow, 


S 

three. It is largely through free reading that th ов D 
his experiences, widens his horizons, deepens - chil Multi ` 
sympathies. and ош 

If we hope to foster worthy ideals wh 3 
healthful activities, we must somehow im 
sure taste in reading. We must consciously co 
corner news stand, the tabloid, the juvenile pj x 
must analyze the elements in these which P: ure 
pupils kindred matter on a higher level. The need 
criminatory power which will help select the EC 


ich will lead : 


Comi 

lit Ts 
Р, itera 

from the great mass of shoddy, trivial, and со MIS 

matter, grows daily more important. 


While the work in extensive reading should be 
systematic, it must not be forbiddingly difficult, ud E 


I 
H 


T: 


? uU 


bue Our chil By yo | 3 


mmonplace ай, [ 


tive or formal. It is not the content or style of the book as much _ | 


as the reader's attitude and purpose which distinguishes tects 
tional reading from work-type reading. The extensive гай 


should always be reading the pupil does gladly. The ideal wayo | 


handling this type of reading is, of course, through informal ds |. 
cussion between teacher and pupils, but other methods шау | 


used effectively. The formal written report should not be usi 
It makes the pupil regard home reading as an unwelcome v 
and causes him to dislike reading. The great problem 55 0 
the child reading. If we can gradually raise the plane o em 
tary reading until we have established a taste for good 

we shall have achieved our aim. 


. А ting hoot 
ROAD TO READING. Some suggestions for stimula 
reading: 


1. Annotated lists: 


e 0 
a the na jj 
a. For the teacher: a list giving 4 due ainin а 


content, its literary value, character · E 
difficulty, will aid the teacher 1n е: and P 
b. For the pupils: a list giving а clue t 


literary form. ing inte 
using 
c. Illustrated lists are admirable for n ts 00 m 


d. Lists made up from children's СО 
always eagerly consulted. 


= 


f his volu | 





| um 





HOME READING 


R . 
ATURE FO { interest (The Cold North, Stories of 


comers OF cores 0 


Aviation) : 


i varied; no child should be per- 

= = oe +e to one field or one literary form. 
mitt em P гоша and systematize home reading by group- 
It оне centers or cores of interest. These should be of the 
uin own choosing and should develop from his school 


work or allied interests. | EE 
Some appreciations are best realized by the individual 
alone; some require group cooperation, so that a club or class 
reading project is often effective and stimulating. A number 
of periods may be devoted to outlining a cooperative reading 
course for the term in accordance with some interest of the 
class, the teacher entering the group as an integral member. 
She can help with suggestive source material, such as reading 
iss, places of interest to see, things to make, illustrative 
slides, etc. The cumulative record of all the books read with a 
brief annotation on each, makes a valuable contribution to 
сш library. Such files, if preserved, become excellent 
material and act as an incentive to other readers. 


Exhibits and book fairs: 
а Exhibits of 


s periodicals and magazines can be made attrac- 
tive and en 


Y teach, Joyable as well as educative. Explanatory talks 
Pupils hel 3 librarians, publishers’ agents, or interested 
arouse к b make this a popular project. This will serve to 
ture: it red rest in the better type of periodical litera- 

uns d їз weaning our pupils away from the lurid 

Patents dont cheap periodicals. When possible the 
talks anq mid be invited and encouraged to attend these 
Ош pupil. exhibits. We cannot lose sight of the fact that 
Standards will do what the adults and their friends do. 
Ment, an, 2 appreciation are highly subject to environ- 

me ang the school is always in competition with the 

Personali the street, If we are to develop an integrated 

atmo ШУ in the pupil, we must do all in our power to 

b =н the child’s surroundings. РИ 
buller; Sts mounted and interestingly arranged either 

letin boards or in folders nake a fesciosting project. 

7 
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‚осы ne i ron 
| | OINTS [Septem 
Children will read the publishers’ Notices “19 
comments, inquire of their Classmates as on Se, mal 
e e 


the advertisement and often draw vali 
library “to see for themselves." the book fr 


E: URE FOR HOME READING 

| yd vestig project is an end-of-term book charade. 
dave intro апр and especially effective if the lists 
1 is mos 


idi uu ? This 5 hoices are to be made are distributed to the 
Om the E ch С 


Pom which = the term. 
c. Posters made to illustrate popular bo | hool early 1n 
children are helpful. Publishers’ display amended h | pramatizations of parts of books or whole books are to be 
advertisements are stimulants of the cans or lib Е commended as incentives to reading. 
d. Individual projects including samples from e „È, Aronsing interest in a particular book. 
ries always draw the attention of children nal liba [% 


. А { teacher may begin the story either by telling or read- 
e. Displays of fine books should be frequent. ‘These m 8 : ee: the interest is aroused and leave the pupils to 
consist of collections from public libraries, ог individ | finish the story at home. 
exhibits by pupils. In the case of a | 


loan collecti I 
teacher should give a little talk on the special АЛО | 


merit of the collection; where the exhibit has been spon _ | 
sored by a child or club, the owner or representative should |. 
be given an opportunity to address the group. Some ate | 
tion should be given to the format, including quality of | 


paper, the print, jacket, and binding, as well as content of 
the book. Here is an excellent opportunity to insil 
standards of taste. 

Some groups may be interested sufficiently to take up 
the project of the history of book making. ea 

A list of books which lasted through the ages uie i 
provocative and arouse sufficient curiosity On the p 
some pupils to lead them to read some of these 


, гро should be” 
- Books attractively arranged and easily accessible $ shelve de 


every school library. Special corners of tables ан 
voted to new books and books the teacher wi ;cularly int 
the attention of her class should be made i» ese po 
esting. Pupils should be encouraged to е gestions © 
read a bit here and there, ask questions, 7? 


á ctas 10 
- Reading clubs, library clubs, dramatic clubs, ® 


to reading. 


and le, 
- Friendly cooperation between the school сё poss? joe! 


hood library encourages pupils to 164" » books ©. jf 
school should send a list of "home te? s display ra w 
library. Library reading lists should °° saged t 

ture room, and pupils should be n° 


d to 0% 





b. The circumstances leading to the writing of a story may 


be discussed and the pupils urged to find the author’s 
solution. 


с A hint as to the nature of the story may be given to whet 
the appetite when the content warrants it. 


d. A character description may be read to focus the attention 


upon the hero and his problems when these are likely to 
intrigue the class, 


These are a few su i i i 
hus: 8gestions for stimulating home reading. The 
in : à 
8005 teacher wil] doubtless think of many more. 2 


_—‹«»—— 


Quip 


It Was 
. 3 an о z 
Chemis t ec oae On the previous day's lesson, and the 
il ad just asked, “What is HNO; ?" 
d. le Stammereg "T 
11 27 tongue” ve... got... it. 
Spit Out then si 


> 


.. on... the tip 


Ordered his teacher. “It’s nitric acid.” 
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*, . . | Couldn't Even Read + 


: AGE xHBX-—--——————————--- 

THEODORE HUEBENER* he Bill of Foren |. gH pan lorable. Perhaps more stress should have 

k y that ma ER essions. In fact, within recent years, 

In discussions of the role of foreign lan | ! M i on everyday oa cp pe conversational 

tional scheme it happens quite frequently ie in о а | pni through the el Training Program, more emphasis 

and exclaims, "Why, I had five years of French ot Sone bobs : um of the Army p m language and on useful expressions. 

France, I couldn't even read the bill of fare» ^^ When I poe been put on the im texts being used, you will find, for ex- 

The above criticism is expressed so Often— in h | E oo vill ram biis ү novel, Emil und die 

woe БАГНО Лоа їл ofer a reply. It is so ae | anple, that 1 d instead of Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. In 
to note that the statement is usual] mewhat am 


y made wi Р usin 

tion and of finality, as if it proved conclusively e omi 

of a foreign language is entirely futile, € learning 
So you couldn’t read the bill of fare? 

* Well, suppose you couldn't? Your ow 
may be of supreme importance, or disap 
an educated person you know that it 
Even if you could muster 200 or 500 colleagues who couldnt 
read the bill of fare, one might say: “That is not sufficient ei 


dence, considering the millions who have had instruction ia 
French.” 


п personal experienc 


pointment to you, bua | 
has no scientific validity, | 


| french, © x that of a couple of Americans ordering а meal in a 
|} classroom 


ОЕР a е АЫ а АМЫ 


MOLIERE—BUT NOT MENUS. For the sake of argumen, - 


however, let us concede that the average American m oe 
several years of French cannot read a bill of fare in Pats 
ease. Why not? Я truction bs 
In the first place, the aim of foreign language 105 through ё 
been to introduce the student to the foreign аш of gras 
foreign language. For this purpose the fundamen ie Tho 
must be learned and a basic vocabulary must be 261^... ge? 


: is made 
selections from works of literature an attempt r , and ali 
Student an insight into the customs, tf des!) 
achievements of the foreign people. ý 


were as П] 
Primarily, and especially in the past Gunes V vocabuli " 
the school did not concern itself with 2 gage yo 
know, "learnings are specific" We Eu an мив" 
taught. If you were trained to read apio m ou SI 
absolutely no practice in everyday expres?! 

practice ín reading bills of fare. 


* Director of Foreign Languages. 
10 


| lig; Practical use 


| мы 


1 
| 


г 


ie, is being rea — 
рей, dr- favotite life scenes that is dramatized in the 
ne 


pais restaurant. These youngsters are not only reading bills of 
at! . 


| ше some of them are even making them up. Hence, when these 


sudents get to France, they should be able to read the menu— 
wen if it is poorly written in purple ink! 


THAT DOWNHILL CURVE OF RETENTION. However, you 
sill argue that your five years of French should have equipped 


| Fu better. Let's assume that you did well in it; you generally got 
А Why weren't 


{ Yn visited France? 


you able to use it, then, with greater ease when 


Have you considered how 


quickly one forgets without practice? 
© curve of retention of ап 


cma y skill that is not used drops rapidly. 
дшге or e you left college, have you spoken your foreign 
Шуа; ie dem ог a magazine in it? Nothing is lost as 
у skill in ж en command of a foreign language except pos- 
koci, P m а musical instrument. There are among our 
ining in a e of thousands who received their childhood 
Bue completely on COuntry and have forgotten their mother 
u Who ha А у. It is, therefore, entirely natural that an Ameri- 
eral years of à foreign language in college and 

va ™Y that he hag : it until five or six years later discovers to 
Meng, Other skill lear a very little. The same would be true 
ton Braphy. ы vem 1 in school, for example, mathematics or 
tng thou р OR law of learning says: No impres- 
Thea Practice sion. А Corollary is: No retention without 
school hag don. : | 
| ad wid, бопе 105 job in equipping you with a basic voca- 
^ very little Brammatica] structure of the language. There 
"me for actual use of the language. Practice 


n" 





— ———— Ma 
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TSE Po 
must be secured outside of class if 
tain spoken fluency. ў 

The school, however, has set Up as its а; | Main, 
lasting educational objective of introduction ^s higher anda, 
ture. This—we hope—will lead to Personal ерү боер t 
ideals of tolerance and international understanding к аф, 


INTs [Se 
t 
you wan tb 


——«»———— 


NOTES FOR A LESSON PLAN ON CITING AUTHORITIES 


Hube Spooner and Cabot Cunningham, whose Story is too 
long and varied to be compressed into this review, stand for 
two poles of the dream that has Bone into the making of 
America—matter-of-fact determination, idealistic at core in its 
own way, and quixotic romanticism. 


—Mary Ross, reviewing Wilbur Daniel Steele's 
Their Town, N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review. 


hard-working Hube is shown to be the symbol of 
Pe Nin Эзен ра moteslafigen, blighting everything 
hand touches. Cabot returns as a romantically же > to the 
bination of Byron and Jefferson, a symbol of devo 
Cause of universal brotherhood. 


1 ; їй 
—William Peden, reviewing Their To 
N. Y. Times Book Review. 


12 
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t to builg Upa hes | sAMUEL FORS In High School 


аа f 


ges in the Core Curriculum 


Langud 


Abraham Linco 


| 1952, issue Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director 


| nthe „= ie offered a far-sighted plan in an article 
ү Foreign 1an : 


in the Core Curri- 
Iw ion Languages a Place im t 
attled ene not only that languages belong in the 
| m^ ye ini can be the very basis of the core. He cited 
t 


core, : of possible correlations with English, music, art, social 
example 


ies, and science. 
р iid like to make a few suggestions that may enlarge the 
кое of the idea of foreign languages in the core. By broadening 
iim we can, I believe, do service for a much larger number 


UD oe EMI SR OM CER as 


| students. 


The plan outlined in the article seemed to be based on the 


| dies of normal and superior students: “As soon as the purely 
| шй bas been mastered, and reading and speaking have be- 


Qn, the contacts with other areas are continually in evidence.” 
The examples of correlation were well selected. In English, the 
ee E such books as A Tale of Two Cities, The Three Mus- 
он ái жш. and others was suggested. Ideas were offered in 
ud folk « as well: in music, the study of operas, German lieder, 
ices: i, 185 in art, the study of French and Italian master. 
The ee and in Science, the study of original docu- 
imm potent Т viously suited for normal students, but for 
mes ‘al use, a modification seems desirable. 


in f ie Curriculum Bulletin #2, 1950-195 1—Sugges- 


ers ; 
^ ‚5 Organize а LEsperimental Core Classes—the Core curricu- 
Шу (5 E G students, some normal students, and 
к mine) for bright students. 
V should ny. 00ге is now 


rimari { : 
ү d plan erts „Primarily concerned with the less gifted, 


llities In modern languages that is appropriate 
M 
E F 
бы ОК LESS 
| im ld ttied in wo DAD, Such a course has been dis- 


к ene orms and under various titles. It has 
| Mage 3 ral Language” by some, “Consumer Education 
| 


yo " 
by still е and Language for the Non-Linguistically 
Is. undamenta]ly it is the same course, 
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LL —  — HIGH POINTS 


Its purposes are to enrich the lives of ; 3 
better citizens of their community and of the Nts; to 


[Seppe 


i | Make 
more capable of using properly their ir, to mak then 


appreciate the contributions of forei 
and to teach a few expressions, song 
foreign language. 

The methods of such a course seem to coj 
ology in the core curriculum: 


ime; € then 
£n cultures to cha Make 


S, Sentences, а 


Acide with the mei 


1. Classes form committees, work on 


people, take trips to museums, see 
vestigations cooperatively. 


Projects, interview 
films, and plan in. 


2. Students may investigate why streets in our 
Cities in our state, or states in our country bear 
names. 


City, or 
foreign 


3. Special groups may investigate foreign terms used in 
our menus, our science books, our newspapers, our his- 
tory books, our novels, our music, our art. 


4. Interested students may plan reports on the сту 
tributions of outstanding foreigners to our history an 
our development. 


5. The study of new material in the foreign lanar r 
is made easier by the presence of many € ages 
the relationship between terms in the ар p Que 
increases comprehension. "Le président 4* 

désire visiter les Etats-Unis.” Ew 
6. The civilization of the foreign count sit 
understood in relation to our Own, E: P liferenct " 
idiomatic expressions are used to clarity 


the two societies. , 
an. 
"Clothes do not make the mat 


а €. y 
"I'babit ne fait pas le mom as? 


sE ] 
UM. Ta | 


MULTIPLE-TRACK CORE CURRICUL fj, по 


tions can be multiplied many, many fs 
here, however, to outline a course © 
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| PPT HE CORE CURRICULUM 
|. „GUA а 

„mental sugg 
(OM m for the core 
pP n found desirab 


ys xe 
t 
Dn re 
F „хо be prepa А 
E еп] core curriculum. 


a ——«»—— 


WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


È What is education for? If that problem were suddenly put to 
"pupils in school, or to students in college, or even to their 


| parents, I doubt if all of them could, on the spur of the moment, 
| Bea clear and convincing reply . . . 


|... Get hold of the catalo 


States. You will find mum (ism colleges in the United 


ürap ferre hee ses in innumerable subjects. Is there 
@ бег beer 1 е тА ee gounge Is there any aim which all 
Every course given has а imil, oF i They all epe ст 
ше бе purpose of en Паг aim. They all aim at the first- 
Vat is бите in "i Ту course is to help the student to learn 
"IS a course in Enoli h particular subject which he studies. If 
Кой English: if; Bush, the aim is that he should know what is 
the best m br As r Course in agriculture, that he should know 
ешш it is = ыш if it is a course in cookery or in 
mi teally well Show the pupil how to cook or to make 
ко ts aim is t € Same is true of a course in any other 
is jg © show what is first-rate in that subject. 
mr DET We ate а ead that runs through all education. 
ey hee “i Or students we ought to get firmly in 
tion wi , “at whatever else may come by the way, 
е а dear view incomplete and unsatisfactory if it fails to 
‘ew of what is first- A "T s died 

bave + S first-rate in the subject studied. 
80: education ^^ 807 some knowledge, but we shall not 


—i 
common thr 


—Sir Richard Livingstone, on “The Essentials 
Ot Education,” the Atlantic Monthly. 





stion is that we should aim at two lan- 
curriculum, rather than one. Just as it 
le to have “modified” courses in almost 

biect in the high school curriculum, so may it be 
а 4 with alternate “core” courses for the still 
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The Decline of Physical Educqi; 
DAVID B. RODES чн 
Thomas A. Edison Vocational High Scho I 

о 


Joseph Conrad, in possibly his Breatest work 
gettable story of a man at sea, aware of his иту? 
afraid to die that he strives to convince 
he is not sick. His shipmates, some for hi 
his deception, accept his dissembling until 
way this situation reminds one of the plig 
in our secondaty school system today. 
Originally dedicated to the develop 
muscular strength and organic power, the subject today evig 
scant concentration on these objectives. Mandated a full vd 
per day for its minimal needs, it is forced to eke out its Way on 
allotments far below that level. Described by au 


| thorities as the 
sine qua non of education for safety, character training, personal 


е 
inent бе, "lx. 


$ Sake, some that 


ment and Maintenance af 


development, fitness and health, it has been reduced to an» | 


panage of health education, compelled to compete for time, qul 
fied personnel, energy, and direction along with the other аш 
ties and subjects encompassed by that school department 
No one remarks the decline in status and in emphesis; pom 
and "new" objectives are discussed and presented as piae 
tion goes on. Like the crew of the Narcissus teachers of e su 
seem attuned to the grand deception that health 1s met y 
and time will heal all ills. the 2150702 
How did this come about? No one can pesca obs nor disp 
that made physical training mandatory in our $c en wile 
their refinements expressed by Hetherington, d give thet 
and other physical education experts who ne of ош schoo 
ject full status as a constant in the curriculum regarding de m 
There is no room for difference of oro t 
portance to youth of a sound, vigorous d re „if the p уй 
way to achieve it. If physical fitness 15 farigue ur 50 
Capacity to sustain effort and to resist Yu 
must be provision made for guided, 16997? 1. 


5 , e mus e 5 ‚ | 
all strenuous exercise of the body's larg c without ке 
portant, it must never be overlooke Is 3 ie 


sco” ited i 
sweat of the gym and playing field A how skilled 
health must remain nugatory, no 22 
16 


T 


his mates and М» TP 





flawless its system of health supervision. 
шоп of BOW nt, and democratic human relations and 
f пот Ps cooperation and other vital traits of good 
eade a 


реге save in the action and conflict of sports and gym 
whe 


arc е constantly practiced and likely to be enhanced? 
кү: 


SONS FOR DECLINE. ‘There is widespread neglect of 


k l approach today. Large segments of time are 
ht of phys; Sone | iis fundamental app 

Physical edic. | 

Е not suited to the development of strength and power and endur- 


sten up by skills and activities not unworthy of themselves but 


б ше. During adolescence, Nature's inexorable hour for building 
| md pyramiding organic power, this is a grave dereliction of duty 


ty the school. There is too little evaluation of teaching efficiency 


© and pupil growth in terms of basic, indispensably important factors 


fof 4 
b ag With Sica] ed 


lke strength and fitness. Specific attainments like these are over- 


| shadowed or lost as emphasis falls on mastery of subject matter in 
_ health or on correction of dental decay. 


| Above all, effort and purpose are seriously affected by the 


ucesity to take from physical education time and personnel to 
meet the demands of health instruction, health supervision, and 
Varying subjects cla 


iming or assigned membership in the 


partment of health education. 


n š 
l Re erm "b n. education is part of a 
Pt score of es, Se A ts which affected all subjects in the 
Mtis" Freed ethodology became what has been styled 
Pupils ibis Ye of selection became a guiding rule for 
ү mentioned ч ese may be said for or against these, the 
= the pioneer ееп noted for rejection of the ideals which 
са Is. Great diste Who won physical education its place in 
ths nd supervise d oh were made for the intangible values of 
d toughness Play’; those speaking for the virtues of 
"У ap and the tangible attainments gained from 
ng, running for endurance, and the 


Were pi, ^ IOpe climbi 
la, : Ie given Pe climbi Г 1 | 
unprogressive” and their voices 


Dn E Wholly h 
чу Other | 
Y wat ie the difficulty of physical education in our 

É. Phys) When health education became a subject area 
ucation, in effect, disappeared, becoming, 
Supervision and health instruction, a sub- 
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INTS | 
5 Se T EDU E ——=== o mn 
ed part of health education, ‘Th; Мет | UcATI . І 
трт envisioned the fes d suh adminis : Е a = 1 administrators begin to appraise ar d 
school “mobilizing tbe forces which ml de ange tt % | diano and - physical c to ponder the - = 
à ^ exist in pp Шы Ш . meanin { the subject’s acceptance by 
1% е | „оріс mean а to the subjects Sa 
social order"* for the maximal attainment of its =. and | d objectives зш = sider the educational significance of 
. . the provision and maint фс ain, | cds years a and its basic objectives. 


en 
conditions and educational activities = d uch Бед 
(а) health, and (b) the necessary know) Ду, evelop 
and attitudes to maintain it, ** Cage, habits 
While the intention was excellent, th 

one hand, the health program alone bena = "s On 

and health supervision) would require all the ам к, 
fulfill its own stated and implied aims. On the of ere 
total time allotted would be consumed by a full mri 


physical education program. Instead of айо and effectire 
ing to perform all the duties of Supervising health, teaching 


physical education, at the same time. 


In effect, an internecine conflict was instituted between te - 
health program and physical education; each with high! > 
portant ends, differing in aims, objectives, methods and ре ae 
qualifications. The loser thus far has unquestionably been 7 
education. The concomitant victory of the health d 
produced laudable achievements; but these are hollow E ч" 
it is realized that the achievement of the overall 8002, 

е the organic 
school and of health education must rest on hich depend” 
muscular and emotional development of pus mid 
adequate utilization of physical education s aut cation 95 ,. 

Perhaps the greatest "defeat" of physical : ae it yw 
its loss of identity. As one phase of a total P bad ot СИ 
along, on maybe опе period a week, in P ronal being , 
style—but health education, as the school P'osfactoty im fo 
may be viewed, overall, as doing a fair ly ат nt state Р) yi? | 

Rescue of physical education fram its PF essayed UP w | 


easy. It is hard to see how it will eve? N york 9 


_ 


* Tentative Course of Study, Health Education 
of Superintendents, 1930, p. 10. 
+5 Ibid., р. 9. 
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neglect of the SU 


ithi dministrative frame- 
JOUS IDEAS. Within the ac i 
win г reform might well begin with courageous 
eru of four sacrosanct but fallacious ideas which dominate 
t н 
] practices today. | 
се = the idea that at least once each week physical educa- 
don must yield to a classroom lesson in health. Basically, there is 
ls reason to impose this on physical education than on science. 


Indeed, much of the content of health teaching is already covered 


is ч ting and œ | 
ordinating, the health education department found itself \ 


in the science curriculum. Properly, physical education requires 
a conference period—although not necessarily once each week 


s mie | nornecessarily in a classroom settine—where rules, routine, theo 
health, and running a distinctly different program, that d | s н S ld. 


ind problems, including health and hygiene, can be covered in 
relation to the program. The emphasis on formal health teaching 
5 «шох unavoidably unreal and often ineffective; health taught 
uo ә le moments, on the other hand, in the gym, the locker 
= sale field, is of incalculably greater value and effect. 
and tian med ely curtailed, as in the junior high 
shift health M chools, it would seem of utmost urgency to 
nore time forthe se zu tn toto to the science department to make 
Second is the a 1 important activities of physical education. 
dy into which i Е at health education is а pedagogic open 
sigh Profitably inc ж subjects may freely march. Other subjects 
ча ume куер Some of the new offerings. If the school 
irs of safety, 2 A ity for formal instruction in various as- 
"n deme mine а DP, driver education, and civil 
tie SEP tae = the subjects claiming places in school 
A O appraise he m ер. today—it Is a mark of failure 
bi. of а subject value of physical education to do so at the 
wh; Safe and Which is indispensable to the upil’s abili 
ch We are Well and fit to work or bear arms i the Id f “d 
: Jus } Preparing hin. in the world for 
a aims hl go Physical education can service a wide 
паре of мае J€ctives on а restricted allotment of time. 
“ality should be rigidly employed where time 
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LL — — HIGH року, 
ере, 
is short. In adolescence, for example, the pri 


ganic development, activities suited to iha ime ne 
place in the program. Where time is short 
for social or leisure-time uses should not 
needed for the unique and irreplaceable fu 


er, 1953) 


i 
t end Should 3 Qt. 
> Activities vin © fig 
usurp time in B Value 


е fati 
T aini nction of the pro at 
building and maintaining strength, endurance, and Bram 


The fourth idea, perhaps the key to the Others, is m 
that physical education is incapable of standing б E notion 
Splendid schools other than New York City's haye fone legs, 
patent success in physical education and health education oe 
ing the unification in personnel and administration featured 
system. Physical education ought to let go the apron stings of 
health education. It has a mighty job to do, and so has the little 
girl who grew up so fast to become its foster mother. The sub- 
mergence of the subject in the health program has Overstressed 
its contributions to health and dulled appreciation of its tremend. 
our contributions to other pedagogic and biologic ends. 

By no means the least value of this would be the imperative 
need for physical educators to state their case and to exemplify is 
merits in practice. Their case is a cogent one, backed as is no other 
subject by testimony and data from all fields of knowledge. En 
erly told and demonstrated it will justify its claim for i ed 
Support, things largely denied to it in its present un E 

Я : erve the § 
status. It is the subject fitted above all others to 5 in education 
purposes described so well and so often by leaders 
today. е subject 

А the moment, regrettably, neither the a =! cot 
area which possesses physical education is receiv n d affording 
tributions to its goals which the subject 1s um i той 
It lies in decline, its potential largely y pem to pity, P^ 
condition moving few to recognition and по 
or appeal. - ai d ай 
* Where extra-school agencies may be serving, a dos credit for 
the school, upon authentication, might well 8! 


een aims. 
then place emphasis on other valued objectives an 
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ing the Barbarian 
oman ооду Can Go Just So Far 
-07 an н. биск5МАМ 


МАТЕ igh School of Science 


ounded off about 25 not-too-barren 
OpUCTION. 1 ex involved handling of all types 
aso ma e аір from the socially acceptable to the 
and ages E ale modest pride in having learned to "get along 
үй all of them on moderately amicable terms. 


| MOTIVATION. А year ago, I was successfully informing а 


| dening target: "I fear that your attempts at imitating an idiot 
- we becoming frighteningly convincing," or possibly: "Only an 
| idot has the right to act like an idiot,” or perhaps I had merely 
| кшй to the adage that: "Practice makes perfect idiots’—I 
‚ forget the exact wording of the innuendo,—when I sensed a 


-covert dis 


| ee to his adolescent- 


ustalpic р 





approval from the Observer's Seat—the last in the first 
ere а Pupil-Teacher was raising an indicatory eyebrow 


‘tad almost the teproving quality of a very stern page refer- 


im а жаа Ey text. 
me abrupt int = is 
shee Ptly into a state of self-questioning and 


fow—wh 


IVE 
the College oes About а quarter century ago, I traveled 
r Bronx with a classmate, Paul G., to “get 
tuj Principal о Was it 60?) required hours of “observa- 
‘aly at ty "sion. School in the Crotona Park area smiled 
Хесе lesson. 8n-up Sheet, and 


iy. Sent me to a fourth period 
yq an Ute of an 

wd an old in ‚ &xcellent lesson on Sound, th 

tele Pd With д on cylindrical desi 


кў E record on an anti 

} the, Broadcast dio qa Б horn that traveled eae 
А 1n thos i 

Ced With tk; Pupil seated ee dise i ee Ri 

ре risin 3 archaic telic of mn 

чей in 8 Up for an even clos 


the teach 
Our young Scientific 


| Pi id fi vociferous Whispers; the terea Pupils behind 


DBers. Yet er, with quelling 


cager-beaver kept 
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When the united voice of objection it емет, 
xceeded the d 1 
Ж 


ume of the phonograph, the teacher ге 
skilful sweep, bounced it once off the With c 
and replaced it before the needle had traveled ing Pupil's р a 
grooves farther. Ore than a jx 

Everybody laughed—teacher, pupils, and nani 
everybody but me. I was horrified to discover dee 
Corporal Punishment had not yet bee 
By-Laws. 

If the recipient of the tympanic reward fo Жү 
is alive today—he'd be about 39—and should Fate "с inte 
into the teaching profession, and should h € led him 


€ happen to read ai 
I wish he'd renew our contact and show me, i d 


5; 
moved the ho. “ibe 


` 


5 
п completely if E 
e 


Т unrestrai 


Xperience, 


DEVELOPMENT. І have at times thought of that incident 
reminiscently and critically during the passing years of реком 
experience in the classroom. I have tried, in recreative retrospect, 
substituting other tactics the teacher might have used to solve thi 


Case of the Anti-Social Observer. I have finally come round tothe | 


conviction that this anonymous teacher's mailed fist ana ч 
silken glove of the born disciplinarian, that he had Du = 
situation with a rarely delicate intuition for the sole * i " 
of setting, instrument, and purpose that could d е. it 
controlled, effectively dramatic, and emotionally ric it, an 
did. He used the minimum of time, everyone wa went hont 
victim not only stayed thereafter below eye ee п in consid 
the richer for an unforgettable personalized paa s 
tion for others and in "taking it like a good sport 

ea 
MIDPOINT SUMMATION. Now I'd no more mae 
corporal punishment in the crude than I 
Permitting delicatessen store countermen E in si 
tomies, but as a natural concomitant of cert 
deft control it deserves а reconsidered place. 


f 5 
ON CALLING A BOOR. As a means © P роо - й” 
“argumentum ad hominem” has also 1028 a 
application of the stigmatized derogatory 
22 








i e 
Е е not SO classify 
| ш considered, by a 


| ШшУу contro 


BARIAN om SM MCN 
mm the literal “hit-in-the-head.” A pupil 
igh йери e acher—at risk of parental representa- 
je boor, but Ө "li This method of humiliating the 
oadening of definition, a covert ies 
a heinous type of psychosomatic attac 
eson of the PHP t humility is the beginning of 
" vun pier paba a allow. cocky adolescence, a 
adom, ind eo is an effective, even though for- 


bidden, reducing agent, probably because—for the immature— 
\ , 


| ili i kin in more ways than 

tion and humility are emotionally а 

| irri Also, the youngster cannot be led to taste the full 
i € Сап, any tes. | ег favor of his malefaction until the misdeed is labeled. The 

инча айнын deed and his responsibility for it must be given in his mind its 


permanent "local habitation and a name.” , 
The psychologists tell us that “thought is mental speech.” If so, 


| the mental dialogue between the adolescent and his conscience 
| should certainly be clarified by those appropriate semantic addi- 


v» i will best help him grasp society's blunter critique of the 
individual, 


The moral and ethical training of the adolescent can be en- 
hanced if he has had adde 


tems as Philine p d to his comprehensive vocabulary such 
povided his т ке. oor, and lout, and crass, gross, and coarse, 
à subtle su i ныр mechanism has been so sensitized that even 
Will cause o lon that these appellations might apply to him 
бзш, ^ pale, or blush, or at least cast his eyes abashedly 


UVE s 
imme DANGEROUSLY. 


strument with GER Of course, one must wield this 
With: эр discretion, Shoul 


d an irate parent confront one 

Should a з ris know that my child is not an idiot," one 

Ray, and entire жа! with sangfroid, and complete honest sym- 

жү, ОЕ, teedom from fear of being sued or brought up 

like one” Ourse not, Madam, and I never said so. He only 
"Sie 


Any Comments, colleagues? 
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Films of Special Interes 


(Exceptional motion pictures reviewed for teach 

chairman of the School and T heater Committe а ers by yp r 

tion of Teachers of English. For further сызы Sing, 

$.Т.С. representative.) "1 consu) Ys 
r 


THE BEGGAR'S OPERA (At the Baronet Theat 
ater) 


What a pretty notion a “Newgate » 
thought—and how much more а te T. ац be, Suit 
been since Gay wrote it in 1728! Whether ia ач Opera 
underscored the sentimental and ironical comed + Production has 
heath caught between his Polly and his Lucy E oe E 
satire of the Lockits and Peachums of the pedal aes as 
into newer idiom the tunes in which the whole ален ЫП 
ra ad expressed, the audience has always йе ia A Ju 

And now the famous ballad opera is on the screen, in a version 
that is pure pleasure. The British movie adaptation of The Beg- 
- даг: Opera presented by Warners at the Baronet is not only the 
best movie in town if you are of age but it is probably the bes 
theater and the best music that is likely to come your way for some 
time. 

_ Here is wit, style, grace and charm. Above everything, hen 
is Charm. Not that Peter Brook's direction, or Denis = 
and Christopher Fry's screenplay, or Guy Green's Pent 
or Sir Laurence Olivier's production, misses the swarming, ip op 
life of the eighteenth century. You could not find a E 
of Hogarthians to make a movie. Here is just that pis crook 
scene that is in his pictures: the doxies and cutpurses ^^ iui 
fingered jacks of “Gin lane,” the man having his que r^ man 
window in "Night" Wonderfully mE Hollow 
scenes: Mrs. Trapes (Athene Seyler), Lockit (Stan = О 
and Peachum ( George Devine) bouncing and 525 


fia 
: is own © 
Carriage; Macheath riding to Tyburn on top of hi5 he am 


of t 
the gallows cart and acknowledging the “к” папой, ү 


along the Way; "a dance 2 la ronde in the Brazeb» ` on 

heath and his hussies (Jenny Diver, MOW pensei” 
Tawdry et aliae); Lockit and Peachum 2 
British beef in Newgate jail. But the film is 
24 


IV 
t ems? 
orging n 
Т pm rowdy © 





it р whole effect is one O 
Olivier pletely to our taste. 


© against 5 
| jssinging 


I Sir Laurence in à 
| intables, or singing to 


à hn Gay's original; the gang is less important than 


ic than JO -< wistful and delicate more often than 
ИШ дуал; : sm lids of Fry, a little of Brook, a lot of 
e loy and 100050015. £ light-handed and light-hearted 


ce, and com flm female) who is proof 
, à n goer (female) w. P 
үс should like to cs © eye, his light baritone, when he 


. 's ta . a 
E che Beal of a man is depress’ d with cares.” For that 
like to find the filmgoer (male) who is proof against 


fine scarlet coat, leaping over green baize gam- 
his two ladies, “How happy could I be with 
ёде, were Pother dear charmer away!” ог galloping through 
de green glades on a white horse straight out of the ballads. Here 


matter, we'd 


| iseveryone’s favorite highwayman, played with Olivier’s master- 


| touch, easy and only slightly self-amused: Macheath, who might 


| ao be the great Jack Sheppard whose two daring escapes from 


Newgate made him the darling of the eighteenth century crowd 
ind who at last was hanged; or even the highwayman McLean 


, Thowore fine clothes and had fine manners and lived in St. James's 


! ma ballad Opera 


| 


) Street unti 
until he too was hanged; or, most probably, the notorious 


Jonathan bm We don't know about you, but we prefer Mac- 
cheat the han, € never is hanged after all and he manages to 
i mans cart with as fine a flourish as ever was heard 


the then there never has been another piece i ish li 
te Верай Opera ет Ва peas nother piece in English like 
west version 209 it sho d be enough to tell you where 
Beitr ‘ihe Me may be seen. It is our fortune that this 
Ing taste, ege een done by brilliant young men with un- 
las touched on Те many good things in the picture we 
ка Daphne MM Tutin's fragile, enchanting Polly 
А Bliss’, € €tson's fetching jade, Lucy Lockit; Sir 
à, Ру arrangement and Guy Green's technicolor 
че E Petes Broo oe: to watch for the next film from 
da i Sample of filis . Vie 27 has given us so urbane and 

Ong . *&8ar E. 

ad in m eo remind you that adult delight may still 
U ever | Might sa ў Though many of the new pictures 
and th in ‚ Prove merely that the movies are wider 
nity seevral times magnified is still inane, 
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== [HIGH POINTS зь 
this film speaks and sings in the old charmin mb 
come out humming, with refreshed spirit: B Ways, $ 


er, 1953) 
О that м 


My heart is so free, 

I rove like the bee, 

The morning is waiting and eager. 
The rope I have spurned, а. 
То Freedom returned, 

By an Opera made by a Beggar. 


RuTH M. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High School 


—«K»— 
SPONTANEITY 
One trouble with “ad libs” is that their preparation takes so 
much time. 
—Raymond 1. Noonan 
— —«»——— 


ANOTHER VIEW OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Joathe. 

There is another penury that I—and many QU ish tech 
We get letters, almost form letters, saying ше t = And wil 
has assigned her, or him, to write an article wi you get yn 
you please write a thousand words or so about std anything inf 
inspiration, when you do your best work, есе for goth 
about yourself. You are supposed to write the P ( 
Of course, “Ошй® 


in P. Adams 9j, 
ene ipie son 
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| venti justification) to W 
Е: 


j ven completely was 


Education in the News 


. а е HI 
«qum а тап more sinn’d against than sinning. 
seeking а modus vivendi in клк aa es 

We ate > che art of living. Our current dedication (wi 

educated in t holes"—the whole child, the total 
vis-a-vis fragmentalized education prompts my 
into an arena from which the blood has never 
hed. Indeed, HiGH PoINTs itself has been 
; battleground. Nevertheless, except for clearly avowed enemies 
ош culture, we should, it seems to me, borrow from any and 
ll who may contribute to a satisfactory program for the educa- 


quiticulum, et» 
tiptoe-wise, 


tion of American youth. 


Ihave reference to the program of studies as set up in St. John's 


| College at Annapolis, Maryland. For the record, I shall not at this 


time enter the debate as to the virtues of the so-called "Hundred 
| Books Program” against more popular liberal arts diversified and 


pecalized elective college courses. Indeed, my interest is, as it 
should be, restricted to the secondary schools. However, in seek- 


В guidance in curriculum construction I believe that all is grist 
for the mill, 


Ыы өс ftom the fact that the St. John’s program is occa- 
e mi a ed and nearly always misunderstood I believe that 
tanslation to as something to offer in terms of application and 
Excerpts from = Secondary school needs. If I merely borrow 
X John's Coll eport by Mr. Richard D. Weigle, President of 


де fog may 85, in the July 5, 1952, issue of School and Society, 
о our own А a ed about the program and some ideas 
r 5 may be forthcoming. Excerpts follow: 
learning ae” ^ to initiate in the student skills of 
P that are аде, mathematics, and abstract think- 
Pr the fest o ‘bis Dj = anything he may choose to do 
y Th т" 
е bere hs еш believes that books and libraries 
ое; ш o and that they are much better reposi- 
"ід, So he = information than a cluttered human 
id dis; esr to discover how to read a book, bow 
^5 to bi. f gp otledge from opinion, bow to convey 
lows, and bow to apply all tbe facts of 
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[$ 
his thinking apparatus to the еме, 


may lack in detailed knowledge of the sty 

ernment he more than compensates онну of 
standing of the well-springs and d evelopm an under. 
political and economic system. What he E - of ou 
about mid-20th-century atomic physics is жы learneq 
important than bis easy familiarity Dow les 


h with basi 
concepts underlying modern technology” i 


“. . A popular criticism of St. Jobn’s is that js 
not prepare its students to do anything after 3a doe 
wate. This is a natural charge by а generation AM 
inclined to measure success by the yardstichs of Wi 
and social position. St. John’s maintains that, insofar 
it is educating men to think, t 


о express ideas clearly, to 
analyze problems, and to make rational and intelligent 


decisions, it is providing the best and most practical 
education in the United States. It holds that its grad- 
uates can move with almost equal facility into any area 
of graduate work or into any field of activity. In fact 
it claims а positive advantage for its product over that 
of the conventional specialized course, both in earning 
a living and, what is more vital, in living a good life 
“Evidence is now available to indicate the wide p 
of professions and vocations to which айнан, ^ 
turned since the first class of six students was granu 
from this program in 1941.” - vondent (Anne 
", +. The local (school) superintenden raduates 
Arundel County, Md.) reports that St. John's 8 re pro- 
; in the new COT t , 
seem peculiarly well fitted to teach in the the county: 
&ram now being tried experimentally tention 0 
“..+The record seems to bear out a y 
the college that these men can and do tut 


at he 


бет 


ji d 
ё 
os ion 4n 

and abilities to almost every prof m orced 1? pe 
human activity. Yet in no case were tP! - g the four , of 
mit themselves to a definite career =? he стай 
of their college course. They are д foun 
а major field of concentration and = Шеп! 
selves equipped to make a more mien ©. s 


na" 
hill in 
choice of career after acquiring +° 


Problem uil Bond " ber, 1953) 


à NE 
- Е те cases men have subsequently 
$0 | 
liberal art Senis their chosen fields of endeavor, pe 1 
changed 60 handicapped them, for their education as А 
Jed : sesourcejulness and a versatility not gen- | 
vine ; | 
ally y cpm among tbe alumni is that they | 
k ~ move abreast and forge ahead of their con- | 
samporaries during the second year of graduate-school | 


SS | 


. 5 
d in a more conventional college course. 


work. At this point their skills in reading, analysis of 
material, and critical and versatile approach to problems 
seem to give them an advantage over their fellows who 
have bought their operational skills at the cost of 
liberal education.” 


A point which may not be apparent in the frequent bromidical 


| 
| and sweeping denunciation of "Hutchinism" is that the program 


is pupil rather than subject centered. 


JACOB A. ORNSTEIN Andrew Jackson High School 


——<>»>— 


WHAT BUSINESS WANTS 


First, in the t x 
“Ooperativeness ым Я 
Second is а desir 

Thitd jg А 
advancement desire to actually earn pay and to actually merit 
Fourth ; 
is А А 
“fishin күт. pis of promptness and regularity 


85 comes the need for friendliness and 
а service attitude. 


* to develop and to learn and to progress. 


Hy te T NM 
в ч ы ^^ Workmanship in a good job. 
*Penmindedness, fairness and ethics. 
саф is 


te of "ani and good human relations. 
à the tight Iéspondents states ас“... 
t atti at“... if the guy or the gal 
Айше, the skills and knowledge к> secondary.” 


| —From a talk by Ernest De La Oma, 


Personnel Director of NBC. 
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Chalk Dust 


Have you а special procedure for getti 
before your arrival? If 50, let's hear айой $, our class Star 
(150-250 words) to Irving Rosenblum, J. HS ae а дер te] 
New York. a Brooklyn 37 


FOLLOW THE LEADER 


If you were delayed on your way to class, w 
» WO 
without you? Or would your pupils merely еа p lesson s 
your arrival? Patiently” fo, 
In some classes, the lesson is opened by a pupil ac: 
man. One arithmetic teacher uses a pupil-chaitman 18 e 
preliminary drill in mental arithmetic. After the drill ris uct i 
check their answers under the chairman's direction. p 
Every pupil takes his turn as chairman, using his own set of 
problems. The problems, prepared under the teacher's. guidance, 


topic deals with the fundamental processes, as in the example 
72 minus 9, divided by 7, times 8, plus 9. Another topic, propor 
tion, is treated in problems of this type: “А sign reads ‘2 pads for 
dc.’ At that rate, how much would 12 pads cost?" 

In some business law classes each row of pupils assumes * 
task, once each week, of recording certain legal principles at " 
blackboard. The pupils write these rules before the ре 
This procedure serves to review legal principles studied in Jhen 
lessons. A pupil-chairman leads a discussion of the — ni pri 
asks the class to submit a hypothetical case to Шин volun 
ciple that may have been written on the board. M renders б 
bes his case, the class selects the proper rule ar v 

ision. шй 

This pupil-chairman procedure offers students nee ёе 
assume leadership and responsibility. The system sses bate 
tive even in the absence of the regular teacher. reliability ° 
complimented by substitute teachers for the 
chairman and the cooperation of the class- 62 роо" 

& m 
IRVING ROSENBLUM a 
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| (omm 


| in basis of psychi 
! ghools of the Sout 


High Points 


FULL-TIME CLINICAL SERVICES 
in 


a 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


: endations of the Bronx Pilot Project 
f the a ody conducted by the New York City Youth 
ши) related to the establishment on а demonstra- 
atric, social, and allied services in three selected 
h Bronx. Accordingly, a clinical unit was set 


One 0 


pard in 194 


! ap in each of three schools—Public School 42, Bronx; Junior 


‘sh School 37, Bronx; and Morris High School. Е | 
ү? project is administratively within the Division of Child 
Welfare, under the supervision of Dr. Frank J. O’Brien, Associate 


} Superintendent. Funds for the operation of the project are allo- 
} ated by the New York City Youth Board. 
are based on the topics of the term's work. For example, the ft | 


The Clark Junior High School (Junior High School 37, Bronx 
—nall boys school) was the junior high selected for the experi- 


| =. This school is located in an area designated as “low socio- 
, 501020. It suffers from all the deficiencies of such a neighbor- 


: poor housing, 
antol, low econo 
mary tensions of 

8 Puerto 


PERSO 
on a {ND HOUSING. The clinical project moved in 
Tonths, Т, wee diff 9, and kept on moving in for the next six 
ете "obs cult to recruit personnel—especially trained 
seen, че жь our unit consists of two psychiatric social 
баре; in Psychologists, one social work supervisor, two 
* Was Understood fr Part-time psychiatrists. 
Жы Children Bae j jts inception that this unit was to treat 
Ni two es to it from the school. The unit presently 
мара into "=, classrooms, One of the rooms has been 
^ en? cleared of Cubicles, while the other room has been 
Nees, а "i furniture and used for occasional testing, 


inadequate recreational facilities, poor family 
mic standards. The school itself has the cus- 


all types, which have been complicated by the 
Rican registration. 


0, 
чао It was the thinki 
"t to mak € thinking of the school administration 


e - "iar 
the experiment worth-while, the unit might 
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— — — — HIGH. POINTS 
well be expected to help in the following: 
1. The clinic was to furnish the neede 


ices in order to adjust the ch 
school conditions. 


(ерен om 


^ d ancilla 
ild more effective 

0 
2. It was to furnish the scientific 


Studies n 
supplement the educators’ judgment ae tà 
upon. n 


Called 

3. It was to furnish immediate services fo 
children referred by the school to ыз. 
which no services had been available heretofore 


4. It was to help reduce, if possible, the incidence of 


truancy and delinquency. 


5. The school and the clinic were to evaluate the 
strengths and weaknesses of having such a unit 
work exclusively for the children and teachers in 
one school, housed together in one building. 


time thereafter, teachers in the school were skeptical. They т 
comed help but could not see what specific aid could be ен 
to ease the classroom situation, even through а clinical ү that 
ated in the school itself. The clinic, on the other I eral 
our teachers did not see the viewpoint of the specialists : endations 
doing too much to follow through on their rec 
Problems in administration, supervision, referta А : 
requests for immediate results, arose from time wis part of 
It should be stated frankly that during pe ani үе ut : 
project the relationship between the pm inevitab'e t 
be desired. Some of the causes may have snderstán in ded” 
were clearly (in the light of our present U^ Teachers agit 
able. However, in general it amounted to t el жиё”. 
Р : А та protecte Й working 
egard social workers as operating ; wer 
phere—while clinicians felt that the schoo o 
mass, repressive atmosphere. «tized serv! 
The introduction т type of specialized sse : wee? 
Poses certain additional problems. Бор orientatio® 
may well be a fundamental difference 1? 


32 


aem from that of the clinician. The educator inevitably 
| : а youngster as part of the class or school; and he tends to 


RVICES , hasis is on the young- 
mer's emphasis 1s O y > 
educator. ap „ке 15 established; effort is 
Teat the sum of all his relationships, in 
a Ru out of his family setting, evaluated as 
Jout of C : lá total adjustment. The "patient, as opposed 
i 0 


dep ШрІ66 ss not considered within the framework of the 
а=: 


or. of course, does not gainsay the importance of 
ihe child. His frame of reference, however, tends 


! qink in terms of the youngster's adjustment within the school. 
l Moreover, the educator assumes responsibility for a large group 


of children simultaneously and must of necessity devote his major 
emphasis to the group as a whole. 


The differences are not incompatible but must be borne in 


| mind, the better to understand the problems which both the 


_ tducator and clinician face when the type of service represented 
4 


PROBLEMS. At the beginning of the experiment and for sm | COORDINATION. 


by this project is introduced into a school. 


*s refered qp ob The dean is the clearing agent for all 
t a to e clinical unit. The referrals are’ principally 
@ these s E n Chronic truants and behavior deviates. Back 
wendy, бА над: forerunners of maladjustment or delin- 
_ Pupils seen om anning out of many other problems. 

in any atre € clinic show the full range of diagnoses found 
adius ity clinic. They vary from relatively simple mal- 


ents t = 

kavio О transient i 

" environmental press h h 

C : pressures through be- 
Pychoses ^, acter disord, б 


>tders, psycho-neuroses, and full blown 
кае, ee include hostility to other children and to 
І eei ын ua Ing, lethargic or apathetic behavior, severe 
hee! pi 20» usd on hyper-activity, as well as a need for 
tin S to be y Ob placement. 
lg temen, od that before the case has been cleared for 
Bh) its гео, e School has ропе through (or is going 


жы? 

tati ar д : 

ei teachers, нба еа of recommendations by official or 

‘lor ОВтат 

М » Analysj . bé : 

ton О АО “> is by assistant principal and guidance coun- 
у 

Tents 


arious social service agencies, consulta- 
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Er to other classes, changes of program, ` 


it I TE 
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Since the organization of the unit [Septemp & 
known to the clinic. After the first infu 437 boy ha, 


case load of the clinic has averaged between in Am teen a 
UB. 


PROCEDURE. Children referred to the clin; 

school are first seen by a social worker, who nical service by th 

record and then reviews the youngster's Tw C m Uts the loj 

views the child's parents (either in schoo] Gb ar jam im, int, 

cusses the boy's situation with the teachers or : ne) and dis. 

sonnel, in an effort to get as complete a picture as pect! per- 
ssi 


psychologists administer whatever tests are indicated f ble. The [ 
or 


est understanding of the child—intelli , 0: the fil 
projective tests, including Rorschach or hea ателе а 
Tests. Where necessary, psychiatric consultation ог dir жо 
tion is arranged to help arrive at a rounded murium DE 
child and the situation in which he finds himself. e 

At clinical staff conferences, which school personnel attend 
plans are developed for what seems the appropriate service for 
each child referred. The type of service offered by the unit will 
depend on the particular needs of the individual child involved 
and his ability to use this service. These include psycho-therapy, 
supportive treatment, remedial service, interpretation of behavior 
to the school and parents, psychological testing, and vocation! 
counseling. A report of the unit findings and recommendation 
usually sent to the principal and followed up by discussions © 
tween the clinic worker and the teachers. When а boy per 
in treatment—and he may do so for a number 5 > 
progress reports are forwarded to the principat а i 
held when necessary. A small number of boys hare: -— 
treatment with the clinic after going on to high $ ws тезро 

_ Working with parents is an integral part on 
bility. The relationship of the clinic staff to р т Jong S р 
occasional contacts іп the school or home to у T readin 


. p Р 
treatment, depending upon the parents а ай st asl 
work with the clinic. Home visits by the C1? f the pt 

0 


e if 


portant tool in the diagnoses. "€ 
e diag description ^ rer 


The foregoing has been essentially ? jcrute оуб? 
chanics of operation but does not 8i he ЕШР е 


Many significant overtones, parti 
34 
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t Parly in tef of 


М 





j n * 
de P ndesanding o 
f 


guTCOMES. 


1. 


nd the unit, which must be appreciated 


the schoo! of the impact of the project. 


me of the school, the clinical unit offers an 
this represents a marked departure from the 
g in which most clinicians have operated. 


In the total sche 
ancillary services 


-ary service settin, at 
ee understanding that in the final analysis the clinic's 
role—outside of direct treatment of youngsters—is essentially 


consultative and advisory to the school administration, and 
dis understanding sets the perspective for the relationship 
between the clinic and the school. Clinic recommendations for 


' adjustments in the boys’ educational programs have usually 


n 


w 


e 


been acted upon by the school; but the decision to accept and 
carry them out is the school’s. 


‚ An important new element introduced by the project is the 


unprecedented possibilities afforded for close working rela- 
tionships between clinical and school people. The opportunity 
Presented by physical proximity means that we can better 
understand each other’s problems, needs, and points of view. 


‚А ; 
nother important by-product of the clinic’s location within 


ted оо] building is the fact that it enables children who 
ould Send treatment to receive it at an earlier age than 
Successfu] inm be probable. It is axiomatic that prospects for 
teached. Ве; "mi are more hopeful the earlier the child is 
Makes ys ч! ocated in the same building as the children 
Operation f nsiderably less dependent upon the parents' co- 
or the child's continued attendance at the clinic. 


еге is a | : 
felation a Other, less obvious outgrowth of this school-clinic 
Onship, 


Bet help Der We have all had the experience of attempting to 
have found a child from private agencies. Too frequently we 

nt eei reluctance to accept problems which did not 
tequiteme tns in line with some of the agencies’ restrictive 
Чеге jg nts. Many referrals fail to be carried through because 
сопс. Ct Sufficient parent interest in initiating or sustaining 
pen the social agencies; and yet it is precisely that 
Children—i.e., where parent interest is 50 limited— 


5 help most desperately; the parents’ inability or un- 
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T ; Ts 
willingness to involve themselves in help; (бере 19; 
typical of their inability to help their chile? the сц is à 
5. Е is yp to say at this t En in Other im 
e unit has had on truancy and deli At positiv, ag 
are not readily available. As a mug sem : Specie Вк 
draw the line between the effect of the nis It is Very ls 
clinic on delinquency, because of the = and to 
volved. However, we can say quite definite] As ntangibles n 
delinquency in this school (always fiber es truancy ang 
worsened and, in all likelihood, are lower! igh) have ny 


LOOKING FORWARD. While we stil 
before we can approach the fullest dey 
clinic relationship, we believe that we ha 


: : ve found comm 
with more than a fair measure of success Eu 


ime just wh 


l have a 
good wa 
elopment of the 21 


Eos = immediate and more sensitive referrals, anda 
inuing two-way flow of information about particular young. 
ee a ae нара and more integrated understanding of the 
; both in and out of the classroom; it makes 
possible cooperative planning around programming and chs 
changes. All this arises out of the day-to-day, side-by-side inter 
change between the two staffs. Although it is still an experiment, 
it is fast becoming part of our school organization. It is lea) 
clear that an important step has been taken to bring needed bel 
to children who would otherwise not receive any. However ts 
to be remembered that this is no “magic” service with quick it 
easy solutions to problems which the schools have wrest “al 
for years. Continued research is called for to evaluate TH 


implications of this new service. сой 
В. Е. STRUMPF The Clark Junior High oi 
LESTER PEDDY Three Scho? 


THE FLOATING TEACHER 


O the life of the teacher is rugged and bard, 
And abundantly filled with despait | | 
And daily at three he is beaten and 5017 ? 


And his face is engraven with care 
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ee 


ose lot is the a of all, 
s are darkest with gloom, 
ose i enshrouded in most of the pall, 
who is minus а room. 
foat through the air with the greatest of ease 
^ a stunt that’s appealing to many, 
But the teacher who floats isn't on a trapeze, 
And the joys he possesses aren't any. . 
For the Cain of the classroom is cursed without rest, 
A punishment meted a creature 
Whose only offense was to come through a test, 
And evolve himself into a teacher. 

His arms and his fingers are endless with ache 
From the briefcase he’s constantly lugging; 
And the weight gives his side a perpetual quake, 

And his shoulder a permanent shrugging. 
For the book receipts, aspirins, papers and chalk, 
And the lozenges, clips and eraser, 
Are hardly conducive to letting one walk, 
Or to serve as a volatile bracer. 
The bell shoots its palpitant note like a gun 
While he’s pounding a fact lik 
And h : e a hammer; 
е gathers belongings and self into 
And steps out into murd ai 
еск? erous clamor. 
eyes 1n the turmoil are bleary and dim 
nd he coughs and his uvul 
ut the dark | his uvula parches; 
devastation is even mo i 
» 1 the sensitive state of his arch Б 
Sand he weaves with li E i 
Erf ea a slither and slide, 
Ut fate only crush a drink—and a long one; 
Shes him harder inside, 


Ort 
And Marie: he thinks right is the wrong one 
Since te Г ike a flame to the story above | 
That his Stites from а previous ruction, 
Can ae in jollity, kindness, and love 
IS Verse can Воптепдоцз destruction. 
* miles е endless, with so much to tell: 
A to% i = the floater has clocked; 
And me ги Class (and each room with a bell) 
Esk SO consistently locked; 
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The floors with their litter, as th; ; 

And the air either torrid ог es as a hive, 
And the horrible thought that althou h he 

He will never live on to be old. 8a he's alive, 
Enough lamentation—an end to this or; 

This metrical cry of despair! Bun 
I'll append here an epitaph, simple ; 

That may also suffice as a es е brief, 
Here lies a poor teacher, once weary and il] 

A floater much harried and pressed, — 
Now anchored to earth, he is gratefully still 

In a permanent record for rest. , 


[Sep tember 1953 
rns] 


ЈАСОВ C. SoLovAv Fort Hamilton High ба 


FRAGMENTARY RESPONSES IN THE TEACHING 
OF BUSINESS LAW 


One of the major difficulties in the teaching of law is the 
recourse by pupils to partial statements of principles of law. The 
failure on the part of the teacher to correct this shortcoming 
merely aggravates the problem. 

The fragmentary type of answer is basically a half troth k 
may result from an inability to express oneself precisely, € 
failure to appreciate the full significance of language from de > 
tive initial learning, or from faulty residual learning: рой 
undesirable in the acceptance of the fragmentary (Ре rally inor 
is that the pupil using it is unaware of his being кеше. ins 
rect. When the correct answer is pointed out, the pup rebuttal (f 
that “that’s what I said.” And when he is shown a с word of 
we may apply the language of debate) that an iene st i 
phrase was omitted by him, he concludes that 7s ey word i 
wanted. He fails to realize that his omission 9" 4 what be 
phrase in an answer has changed the meaning 


e 

tended to say, recisi und 
Memorization is not the solution; greater iud » € sid 
with an awareness of its meaning becomes 0 h and © й? 


law affords many opportunities for pupil ive exPre 
not only to avoid snap judgments, but t° & 
10 complete and articulate form. 
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ENTIS «d Tar rere 


ES IN LAW ———— — 


ONS. 
ARY RESP *« point of vi eral 
force this point of view, Sev 
CASE. Totem i ted and 
T qup to one case will now be presented a 
lust 
alyzed 
problem ted to buy goods from Max Radin who re- 
Carl on except for cash. Fowler said to Radin, “If 
^ P pum have the goods on 30 days’ credit, I Il рау you 
ү not.” Petersen took the goods and failed to pay. 
A sued Fowler for tbe purcbase price. Will be collect? 


Responses: Р ‘ | 
|. Yes. A person should live up to his promises. 


2. No. A person cannot be responsible for goods he never 
received. . 


Ww 


‚ Yes. A promise to pay another person’s debts is enforceable. 


HP 


| са A promise to pay another person’s debts is unenforce- 
able, 


- No. An oral promise is not binding. 


No. An oral promise to be responsible for anoth E 
: er person's 
debts is not binding. i il 


The firs ; z 
ethical tite is definitely wrong, involving an appeal to 
of the law, 1005 which are in no way related to the realities 


aM 


е ; 

itself ott н likewise, is definitely incorrect. It avails 

Фроас of law a approach, which is not necessarily the 

паро е for ы: nder certain circumstances а person will be 

he wi = he never received; under other circumstances 

al wen gi “sponsible for goods he never received. The state- 
s. 


ven, should be so phrased as to be applicable to 


. t the thi 

si One of ud ot oat answers are incorrect. On the face 
ever Cable or unenfor 5 E be correct, since a promise is either 
tan = Dot the prom; ceable. What we are evaluating here, how- 
in bog hot те, but the statement of the law. Since we 
The 3 answers Vy in response to the legal principles offered 
âddition of We must conclude that both answers are wrong. 

а word or phrase to each of these "legal prin- 
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ciples" would make both of them Correct, For ember. 1935 MENTAR Lawrence a retail radio and television 
of saying, “A promise to pay another рено en. a je: Ross a dd Avenue, near Loew's Premier Theater. 
forceable,” and stopping at that point n's Mead pated on SU 


another radio- 
ў Је, Ross agreed not to open another 

ing” “I ise i à » We 5 of sale, er for 
writing” or “if the promise is written " houlq add, «^ in the contract f ale, ees cast of the Mississippi River f 


. Insteaq » if ; re 10 ble? 
romise to th : ts i ОЁ saying Д Jevision 110 his contract enforceable d 
р oe De P pias de bts is unenforceable "Ming 4 f m next 20 рар и in restraint of trade are illegal. 
be more precise and say either, "An ora] Promise to >We shoud о ает Given: No. 


person's debts is unenforceable,” or “A Promise to 


e answer is not correct, because there are many contracts in 
rson’s debts is unenforceable unless it is i The abov 
pe in 


f trade that are legal and enforceable. 


> ] Writing int 0 is kind illegal? Only when the restraint of 
Response number 5 is also incorrect because of i | Mhen is a contract of this kin uid huele the wont 
nature. An oral promise not binding? Hardly. So its fragme | ача unreasonable. Therefore, the answer should inclu 


aan answer would have been correct if it were written as follows: 


NO. CONTRACTS IN UNREASONABLE RESTRAINT OF TRADE 
ARE ILLEGAL. 


Below appeat a number of problems and answers that were given by 


promise is binding; sometimes an oral promise + Ке" oral 
“But,” insists the pupil, “in a case of this kind, an oral Е 7 
not binding.” “Why?” we ask. “Because it’s an oral promise is 
another person's debts,” he responds. “Very good, but that’s what 
you should have said in the first place,” Say we. “An oral promis 
is not binding if it refers to the paying of another person's debs” 

The sixth response given above is correct since it contains the 
two key concepts, (a) the fact that the promise is an oral ore, 
and (b) the reference to being accountable for obligations as 
sumed by another person. 


mentary answers. 

Read each question and answer carefully, and rewrite each answer that 

you consider incorrect in such manner as to make it correct. 

L Problem: Shamus, a radio commentator, died before completing his 
wo-year contract to broadcast news for the Tilden Oil Company. 

Was Shamus’ estate liable for 

for his failure to complete the contract? 


Answer: No. D h i 
. à . Veat. terminates a contract. 
The problem of fragmentary responses may not arise the day 2. Problem: On M 


s 1 Brown signed i make and 
or 1 I я Á s ог the dj deliy ay g à contract agreeing to e an 
that the legal principle involved is taken m ы m Иш Brown tal che m or before October 1 four hundred overcoats. 
following. It is more likely to arise at some later ‹ when the Dotified Herbert =з Betting some of the necessary materials and 
review lesson or at a mid-term or final examination? " delivery, Di ia Зарег 28 that he would be unable to make 
pupil calls into play his residuary learning. It is at such i р Contract? 9 ave a valid excuse for failing to live up to the 

; t 
teachers become aware of the incomplete learning tha 


Ише; 
with а significant number of pupils. 


Testing Fragmentary Responses 


= ы үз € 


to make deliy, = | of performance will not ex- 


е, а d o) ` 
To counteract the fragmentary type of е? of Co Б >, : la е tract of parsed with the Glendale 
fest was attempted with a class in law after the sb i де а Dere Glass refused to comunis а диа: for 
Was completed. The test was an apr rte than to defin = hd increased 568 $5000 more because eai ches Eden 
substitution variety to legal principles rat ed below. | d, and there or, endale Realty Со. did not want the work де- 
Ог concepts. A copy of the test is reproduc | Су. ,EQuesteq. Wh Wrote to Glass Promising to pay the additional 
-— “Tefused to bay the mane was completed, the Glendale Realty 
t ition i 
THOMAS JEFFERSON HIGH SCHO TACITI e елеп 
Department of Accounting „рае. er: Yes of the Glendale Realty Co.'s claim? 
ee sez ee Clas... jc 09 У арте y pomis ps Pay a larger sum of money than pre- 
VIR E cg exitus bc tei e use : On т 1200 for the com letion of a job is bindin 
2 js incorrect а July 20 ү а 
То the Pupil. vey often a pupil's answer 1$ i Clark offered to sell his new Polaroid Camera 


ımportant part o 
40 


the legal principle. ; 41 








pupils. Very few of the answers are correct; most of them contain frag- - 


damages to the Tilden Oil Company : 
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to Davis for $75.00. On December 24 Davis wro 
“I accept your offer.” Was there an agreement? te 
Answer: No. Where no time is stated in an Offer 

at the end of a reasonable time. > the off. 


5. Problem: Frank Farrell gave his Elgin watch ae 
George Green. Farrell now seeks to rec 
on the ground that no consideration 
recover the watch on these grounds? 
Answer: No. A gift needs no consideration, 

. Problem: King, who is 17 years old, had Dr, $ chi | 

е а badly infecred tooth. King now refuses ff, а dentist, 


“Мет, 19; 3 
Clark Sing 


E 
ift to h; 
Over the das his frieng 


; fro 
was furnished M M Green 
OY шш 


i to pay th 
setting up his infancy as a defense. May King du © $2 фар 
Answer: No. A minor is liable on any contract 


for necessaries ; 
. aries int 
which he entered. 0 


7. Problem: Kessler wrote Gleason, offering to sell Gleason 10 “Sevre 
lamps of 24 inches in height at $100 each. Gleason received Kessler’ 
letter on April 15. On the morning of that day, Kessler died. Gleaso 

P l n, 
recognizing the bargain, and without any knowledge of Kesslers 
death, wrote to Kessler accepting the offer in the afternoon of tut 
day. He now claims that a contract arose when he mailed the letter 
of accetpance in response to the offer by mail. Is Gleason right? 
Answer: No. Death terminates an offer. E 

8. Problem: Jones sells a bungalow to Smith for $4000 ша os 
payment of $200. Jones then refuses to go through wi aped 
tract, claiming the contract should have been in e sili 
mitted by law to return the deposit and — же" 
Answer: Yes. If a contract is not written, the 
enforceable. for $100 from 

9. Problem: Cohen orally agreed to purchase а des ll адеп 
Norrell and made a down payment of $25. x it and claimed be 
to deliver the desk, Cohen refused to us ? "T 
not bound on his oral agreement. Was he of goods of $50 
Answer: Yes. An oral contract for the ве ba ‚ы 3950 
must have а down payment to be enforcea sos portrait S б 

10. Problem: Harris hired Rose to paint € signs the p 0 
Being too busy with other duties, ae s Harris 
friend, Raskin, an equally competent 4 зб 
accept Raskin’s services? nal service js not 
Answer: No. A contract for perso » 
Interpretation m" minatt gt 
f “dea е 
Case 1. It is incorrect to state dun m , Death " 
tract.” A correct answer would have , , p 
а contract for personal services. са perhap 
Case 2, The answer is much too 
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Tm 
RESPONSES IN LAW 


ES ]d make it acceptable. 
СМЕТ f the law wou cept 
jy” to the m "No. Subsequent impossibility of 
yere а л " uut failure to make delivery if the sub- 
зи act can be obtained in the open market. 
а Ме if it indicates that the pupil recognized 
ay pas | of ГЕ problem that the specific subject in 
€ duc a not destroyed and that no governmental act 
the con 
of ated. performance. —— 
Fa The problem deals with the new law 
"ж t ll mbdifies the rules about consideration. The answer 
Ani ect if the expression "if the new 
given would have been corr +7 
promise is a written one” were appended to the principle. 
Case 4, Correct. 


Case 5, The reader will recognize at once that the word 
executed was omitted from the principle. 


Cue 6. Not true! A minor is not liable on every contract for 
necessaries. He is liable only for the reasonable value of the 
necessaries, Consequently, the statement of the law should be 
ast to read as follows, “А minor is liable for the reasonable 


v з Оп апу Contract for necessaries into which he entered.” 
aie 7. Acceptable, 


Case 8, In 


correct Statement 
enforceable evi 


of the law. Many contracts are 
еп though they a 


oal contract е ге not written. In this case, the 
of Ca not enforceable because it dealt with the sale 
lr sale vx ect Statement would have been, “Yes. If a contract 
C fal estate is not Written, it is not enforceable.” 
- m If the pupil desires to use "must," he should 
E the pode еге must be delivery and acceptance of all or 
fining his ari purchased.” There i; no objection to a pupil’s 
qt bs 2 рех to the down-payment phase of the seven- 
A *t Would е tatute of Frauds, in which event an accept- 
ai °F over, on a An oral contract for the sale of goods 
Candle” ich a down payment was made, will be 


the p, 10. Ac 
‘ № А Ceptable. So 
e rit Out th 


а include " 


Mp f 
Oy "n Or takin 


me might insist on the addition of 
* consent of the other party." But there 
B Such a stand. The semantics of the expres- 


Shit ajo LS Such. 
"kin, Enable implies that the consent of the other party 
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5 
TOWARD PRECISE THINKING. ‘The (берет зу 
above is but one of the devices to be employed OF tes ts 
tendency toward fragmentary responses on the m to o Gm. 
pupils. One can also administer а multip| бше ө Of some bins 
which several fragmentary principl 
pupil required to correct these. 

Recourse to one review problem in eac 
the term is another device whose value is . "оцон 
In addition, there is room in our daily vod ас in nature, 
of muddled thinking, of slipshod judgments, of half. E evidences 
zations, and to devote time then and there to practice in generali 

precision 
of statement. 

Fragmentary or slipshod answers are the mark of an immature 
mind. It should be remembered that physical and social matun- 
tion, in and of itself, will not bring about precision of statement, 
We are not pretending to claim that training in precision of state. 
ment in law will make for precision in all phases of life’s activities. 
It may develop a habit of self-analysis, of self-criticism; it may not 
On the other hand, the failure to point out inaccurate statemens 
and the acceptance of fragmentary responses will automat 
habits of loose thinking, highly undesirable for life in a democtay. 


1. Davip SATLOW Thomas Jefferson H. $ 


es follow a Biven rh t 
W 


UNIT PLANS WITH THE UNIQUE TOUCH 


thirty 
Twice within a span of fifteen months, а eos й the 502% 
boys апа girls іп an English and social studies С experienc й 
Junior High School, 109, in Brooklyn, ee a unit M 4 
visible culmination of units of work and all aper; Jt 
The first was a unit in the study of the news d 
a project on the tercentenary of the city of tile soil 0 
Simple seedlings that were planted in the s communi 
curiosity, nurtured with enriched dosages e real раї 
tion and grown under the bright sunshine tree. кей 
activities that flournished like а green Бау 7: sped у? 
On both occasions, the ideas for = 4 yi 
classroom, conceived by the youngstet nity, еше pado 
teamwork of class, teacher, and comm" and int 
à , na y 
tions that were acclaimed locally, natto 
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H 
; ITH THE UNIQUE ТООС ; 
МТ P LAN d adage Public relations are wbat you do an 
th of the old adage, lainly manifested to these youngsters 
The t! з you get, Was P " di d 
publicity what у for with each production, the press, radio, an 
at 30 earl E sufficiently interested and impressed to comment 
1110100 W hat they made any comment at all; that praise came 
favorably. Es sified sources as Mr. John B. T. Campbell, dis- 
from such da journalist and managing editor of the Los 
ing А and Express, from teachers and correspondents in 
An A Free Sector of Berlin and from Walter Winchell; that 
vm of these youngsters and their work appeared not only in 
е metropolitan press but in papers coast to coast, were indica- 
tive of the effort, the initiative, the magnitude, and the originality 
of the teamwork involved. | 
The adjectives colorful, lavish, spectacular, magnificent, tre- 
mendous and breath-taking were used as freely by educators, the 
press, and radio in their descriptions of the final culminations of 
the units as if they had been high-pressure Hollywood productions. 
Yet mere adjectival patter, no matter how flattering, cannot serve 
0 convey the enormous number of hours of manpower, prepara- 
а research, gathering of materials, actual learning 
‹ >к the ultimate editing and mounting of the under- 
ме шепа Мог Сап we measure the spirit and the eager- 
mates and р ri group to share with their own school- 
iis cn of visitors, the fruits of their labors and 
"A E iin If the units mushroomed like 


я productivi 
atomic clo 
ed even higher, he rewards for the class and teacher 


The New The First Exhibit 
s 
B Papers of Today Are the History Books of Tomorrow 
beading a 


‚ Question į 
Plode SS in two iS = ега concerning the contrasting 
Da se Metropolitan dailie i > 
Booed on Ое of educati po S was destined to ex 


onal aim 1 aie ч . 
Brookly 5 and achievements: “Churchill 


Y шер), ы п Eagle)—“Churchill Cheered on 


Even oe t mounted T © newspapers were studied and com- 
n Po toy Newer, he desire to compare other dailies— 
The SPabers—was manifest. An idea had been 


Sup ihvecs; 
Vestigated the leading dailies as listed in the 
45 
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ка WITH i ication 
World Almanac (1952 edition) and 5 elected a, ember, 1859) ү PLANS п copy of the Daily Worker. pe Legem = 
newspapers with a circulation of 300,000 or more, де Ашы M юе us а free copy nor cooperate іп owe ERES 
in discussing the questions the class would like ane? iod Shey | оша neither Se emocragy. The class felt this was sig. ^ 
editors of America resulted in letters that "SWere a 


2! rs 10 
pe would best ne the [о үр 
answers. The ideas of conciseness, neatness, and e 


veloped. The teacher acted as city-editor; the class HS ros k 
Of 102 communications sent, some 101 replies d staf, 
within a fortnight. (The 102nd arrived with a bebe] Teceived 
from the editor of the Washington Times Herald, y apology 
gracious and his answer so complete that he was reinstated on 
class mailing lists, and his paper given a prominent шы] 
exhibition.) As one youngster put it: “We must be doing i 
thing really worth-while when important people like that are will 
ing to take time to answer us with such wonderful letters an 
material.” Realizations such as these were but a hop and a step to 
the formal dedication of the class exhibition to the editors and 
publishers of America. This gesture was greatly appreciated with 
favorable comment not only by the American press but by lead- 
ing foreign newspapers as well. o 

Apart from the practical experience in research, in d 
ence, in the benefits that result from tours of newspaper p Y 
(New York Times, New York Herald Tribune and the prs 
Daily News) was the understanding of the iptum е Th 
in everyday living. This awareness emerged as Toma m 
Newspapers of Today Are the History Books of f mati di 

The question of editing the enormous samnt z „= 
deluged the group was an acute one. Not e vm su 
of 50 of our great American dailies sent us, PY ~- 


t 
form We Se 


i ials it deemed 
= BITION. The class decided upon the materials 1 


school if they were to be placed on 
w be of quos i wall was devoted to the historic 
то d the past—thus proving our contention that News- 
a Pi Today Are the History Books of Tomorrow. We had 
aede with banner headlines such as these: Lincoln Assas- 
орд Last Night; Maine Blown Ор; Pearl Harbor Bombed; 


| other front pages of the past that had made their way as important 
| chapters in the school textbooks. High above this wall a class 
| artist had drawn a ten by fifteen foot Mercator projection map of 
_ the world, showing lines of communication flowing into America 
| ‘omall over the world. No Iron Curtain here. On either side of 
1 = huge map were the papers received from the outside world— 
ie "ing : few sent us by friendly correspondents from behind 
fux: Hort. Papers from faraway places—Manila, Hong 
ku, Berlin j^ Чыт, Port Said, Johannesburg, Paris, 
ay te » Istanbul, Saudi Arabia, Jerusalem, Natal 
President = à, Santiago—and even the newspaper dominated by 
“топ after he had displaced La Prensa, й 


ur da ue day a youngster said: “I can’t remember anythin 
= "€ = four or five years ago. Everything ее 
eh min 1938.4 ges. If I don't know what happened when 


“ae in OW a 

affairs as the Swatamba—a publication ые and the The di m I supposed to know what happened 
dialect —came our way. The editorial dep nr E sags v Vered re s here developed tha 

tion people were most lavish in their = = ja] edito glonb round. l twenty-five feet long b part of the exhibition which 
tures, newspapers, stories, and even ra agazine 


tatives ine y fifteen feet high. On a h 
5 ip represen cern! a : one . uge 
received. Out-of-town papers sent us their гер ems СОЁ yoh à En Agemen Covers (which, incidentally, was a 


4 ro 0 Even to ; à м 
with motion pictures to help us discuss aut Fg, The T The flank. ladders With the editors of Life magazin 


А à : е) the class 
the understanding of newspapers ina dau ro Aion 19 History in ew E ing caption Streaming above 
Times let us have reproductions of its rus оош " ct tough Cp nl up карр rungs of one, 
Philadelphia Bulletin sent us а massive t Star Ж he Since Wan the rom i cc. Paralleling this was an. 


of 
The City of Brotherly Love. The Fort iei ~ ron I” 
page edition of its one hundreth ann Washing" 
the Post, the Chicago Tribune, an 


ng historic о 
R е г news events of th 
SBatd]e.. of de had agreed upon these after sand 


d situation itself in the year 1938 
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| and Atom Bomb Exploded Over Hiroshima. There were forty 
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AD., it was the unanimous Opinion би ds (беро 19) 
event of that year was the birth of the еы, St оцу n, | 
democracy, the people rule. Flanking th ers Of the о Min 
glossy framed pictures of the Outstanding personali, IO" Х1ў 
news pictures of the previous year gathered pons items i 

especially from Life magazine. OM the press ui 

Featured in the exhibition were such highligh 
tation of headlines on either side of the fon Сы as the interpre. 
streamer headline REDS BEAT CARDINALS SER vi Under the 
Cardinals Mindzenty and Stepinac after their й. Ictures of 
Russian police and on the other side a picture of та by the 
trouncing the St. Louis Cardinals. The Daily Worker E 
alongside the Wall Street Journal with a Caption ex lain Pad 
"only in a democracy such as outs will you find the Daily Ü is 
on the same newsstand with the Wall Street Journal and the Hoh 
News.” (The reading of one edition of the Daily Worker revealed 
the opposing line of argument in contrast to that of the UN. 
majority vote of the day before.) 

The workings of a great American newspaper were revealed 
іп a huge display headlined: From Tip to Type. The class told 
the story from materials provided by American newspapers of the 
way a great paper is stirred to activity by the breaking of a news 
story until it is “put to bed” at last. 


is Were 100 Cass, oW 


LETTER FROM THE PRESS. How did the editors of out zi 
American dailies feel about letters received from thirtee АР, learn 
youngsters who seemed curious but sincere in their e ip series 0 
more about newspapers in a democracy? The fir RA whe 
letters from Managing Editor John B. T. Campbe f the 1б 
the class carried on an extensive correspondence y" he woe 
Angeles Herald and Express was typical. “Dear a | 
to our class correspondent . . . ое ий adel! dil 
"Away out here in California it gives, getting UP 9^ 
to read your note about how your class j 
exhibition of newspapers in а re gree of om ie 
“Newspapers are one of the „үм or oun) 
government, and it is a wonderful x Fl ours, нор 
like yourself to be interested. (ай gest ио оре 
“The Herald and Express has ne West and We 
of any afternoon paper in the entire 
48 
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ттн THE UNIQUE TOUCH — | 
| keeping alive American ideas in opposing 

adc tion. 
Conus and Lis material I think would be per- 
tudy and I am enclosing several copies of 


tinent to your $ f you desire any further information, 


J 
ur newspaper: 
ples let me know 


“] am sure that а fine boy like you had a lovely 
Christmas and 


I wish you a Happy New Year.” 
Sincerely, 


Јонм B. T. CAMPBELL 
Managing Editor 


Los Angeles Herald and Express 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES. Mr. Campbell’s reply was but 
one of 102 of a similar nature received by the class in its searches 
for an answer. The exhibit it mounted was merely an expression 
of a desire to let the rest of the school in on a good thing. Its 
ca жы was an eight page brochure that revealed the rea- 
s ce exhibition, the progress and results of its studies, and, 
P align е nee due to the many committees that had worked 
жез = © entire project. Perhaps one paragraph will 

a 8 : you the tenor of the publication: 
Жү... over the headlines of the 
ion and ter 
ound that the world — 
wo Though we 4 
е and read about 


past 13 years, we 
for prevailing. But we also 
the free world — has made 
rill for A-bomb attacks in 


guided missiles, jet- 
‚ан » Jet-propelled 
"searches Foto Powered submarines, we itm that 
ue and that "ms heart, and other diseases still con- 
m Out hope in p һошїпд Program exists, We have 
e € succes i i 
Mid been tiie p 5 of the United Nations. 
n the Four Freedoms. And,’ 


all, ' 
ftom the бет 2 Nation under God shall not perish 


(Would th, 
- э nt ae Writer had the space permitted him 
els stron Cerpts from this eight page bulletin. 


Se TES 
Atments of ro 1t 15 one of the finest such pre- 


Y à group of 13-year-old boys and 
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| $ [Sepy 
the 50 pictures through the " ember 
corporation in New York Сї dem COOperation b i, 
Unit Three: NEW YORK YESTERDAY к 


Topped by a huge 15 foot mural 

his monkey as the symbol of old Jeg Organ 

tains pictures of the city—1620 to today S this 

supplied by East New York Savings Ва ДЕ and pi 

City of New York, and such Publications as р the 
Coronet, and the N.Y.C. 50th Anniversary Publ? Holiday, 

ti 
Unit Four: GOVERNMENTAL STRUCTURE P 


Embodied in a 30 by 12 foot graphic ; 
mayor, council, board of estimate and the guia Of the 
municipal agencies. у ocal and 


NEW YORK TOMORROW 
Splendid cooperation from the Housing Authority, the Park 
Department, and a private Planning Commission plus the 
tremendous help of the United Nations enabled us to set up 
a unit that shows the enormousness of the blueprints for the 
future of New York and the world. 


NEW YORK AT WORK : 
The transportation, the industrial units, the shipping authori 
ties, the Port Authority, and the many trade unions Bd 
us with a wealth of material There were at least del 
ganizations that responded to our request for mater 
tures, posters, and comment. 

Unit Seven: NEW YORK AT PLAY iy ame 1 
Here again the private agencies in New кү] supplied 
our aid. Mr. Charles Gillette (see unit p^ organizations © 
with pamphlets and brochures som i recreational OPP 

New York that furnish its millions w! hese in tut." 

tunities—free or for a fee. We wrote че iberty, a 

lines, Empire State, Radio City, a nificent 600? 

Tavern, New York Central, et al. Mag | 


Unit Eight: BAGHDAD ON THE SUBWAY cial supplied pus 
Here we utilized the overflow of um g” w the 
agencies above. In this panel we tie g py night 
fantastic town of IN. Y.C. by аў ail „minated of Nt 

eae gr ryan en nt ESE 

supplied by the educational authorities in T jewelry: e fees% pe 

York. Case loads of clothing, books, desks, J josura® юш 

antique items were supplied us at no cost anc ¥ в student 

After our visitors had received ош 8% 
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Unit Five: 


Unit Six: 





d to the 
were then escorte " 
ш museum room, ter and the technicolor movie 
yridors and e jantern-slide lectu fae, Soi, supplied by the 
“dorim » » of the unit. ain iNe York Calling, 
a . New оК. z "c b 
pas of the ud lont free for duration of — 
j6 mm, Oo l Railroad, Motion Picture ata t nd 
New York = two minutes uo : eic Е ‘Sew York 
film, W . t e 
E ercial, the rest 1$ an Vua. E amis ier ipli т 
PIE The office of Curriculum an еназа 
а idees of 35 mm kodachrome film with which w ант 
ве ney eed for eventual circulation throughout the ec 
i d project too, a magazine was published, written, an 


elited by the students. To this writer, it was as well written, as 


| purposeful, and as meaningful as its predecessor оп the newspaper 


exhibition. The writer will be glad to send a copy of this, as well 
as the first magazine, to any who may request copies. 


WONDERFUL WORK—INCREDIBLE FUN. The words of 
the late Jose 


ph Cohen, assistant principal for many years at P.S. 

10), ate so apt at this point. How often Mr. Cohen would come 

T E classroom of these youngsters and say: "It's wonderful. 
azin: 


what you boys and girls are 


th giving up movies,” said a 14-year-old 
. . r . 
“alized schoo] could be аг „= and did so much. 
URI WEINER а 


tebler » ОП 


Straus Junior High School 
cune 
In 

о © Cour 
DW ее d 
tends 


OF H 

" эн SCHOOL AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
their education man 

Md senig poet School envi 

1 Philos, tih School, | 


junior 
> Persona] 


у are exposed to varying 
experiences. A question 


n each the 
ities, and 
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HIGA row, 


$ 
that confronts one who devotes thought to s Sept нд 
How much continuity is there, or can tiers. is si pe ] 
from one of these levels to the next? Аана е, in the enti 
reveal a vatiety of practices in different "i Would un dim 
conclusion being reached that much as, with the 50 
From the point of view of the high schoo] e. 


remains to be di Overal 
lems brought by each group of incoming studens О the Prop, 
те: 


Continuity in subjects that have 
viously; i.e., science, language, 
social studies. 

Adjustment of students 70 new procedures, new activi- 
ties, new pedagogical emphases. 

Adequate guidance direction. 

Selection of type of course and determination of area of 
specialization, if any. 

Interpretation of records from the previous school те- 
garding achievements, abilities, health, etc. 

Participation in an extra-curricular program. 


Some of these problems of articulation were recently cor 
sidered at a conference held between members of the biology 
department of Newtown High School and science teachers ў 
neighboring junior high schools. Also in attendance were guf 
ance teachers from these schools, as well as the is qe 
vocational counselors assigned to the district offices EE e 
Superintendents Chinnock and Gewirtz. The basis E ats ten 
ence was derived from the fact that many of the stu 7 h schol 
year biology had studied general science in а junio! e 
We felt it would be helpful if we were acquaint 
and problems of the ninth year instruction. 
e a base in junior high school science (2 y 

uild the teaching of biology. b igh 

The first part of the — — was devoted 0 de a p 
tion of the science offerings and opportunities cts, exti" “oll 
School. Mention was made of the elective б of the 2 j 
activities, and provision for gifted pupils. СОР Sack prof 
student publication were circulated. 
biology was described as consisting of je 
honor classes, Finally, copies of the ye dicate 
wete distributed and briefly discussed, (0 
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been taken ,, bre 
mathematics, English 
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ed wi mail help 
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o This background served to give the iip high ia 
de subiect. nation about the science fields open to their students 
reaches infor to our high school. 
рой coming К 

Gs AND RECOMMENDATIONS. Out of the joint 
EINDIN that followed came some interesting suggestions and 
discussion 
p agreed that the junior high school science teachers 

ie) us each year a list of their outstanding graduating 
Mis This would permit these youngsters to be recognized at 
oxe and would open opportunities to them to engage in our 
project work and in our extra-curricular activities. Normally, such 
students do not come to our attention until some time has passed 
and they have been “discovered.” 

We also thought that if we knew specifically what topics were 
adequately covered in ninth-year science, we could proceed in our 
biology teaching to advanced concepts without unnecessary re- 
viewing or reteaching. Upon analysis of this aspect we learned that 
oe coverage of the required course of study was quite com- 
p some variation in the extent to which the different 

reif ^v ra gor This seemed to be due to a uni- 
pi dealing di acilities and materials. For example, in the 
‘chools did not have acteria and disease, it was indicated that the 

а suggestion that шец for sterilizing petri dishes. This led 

to sterilize such п ordinary home pressure cooker might be 

001% apparatus materials. The possibility of using the high 
was also discussed 

* learned that dem O— T 

hing was ih another factor that affected junior high science 
classes, Not being sSnment of non-science teachers to science 
ations, ү es 198 familiar with science materials and the demon- 
uis ities in were not always able to perform the 
Kette teze "y. Fortunately, the increased supply of licensed 
€ were ар 2 Tecent years has helped alleviate this situation. 
“ега Scie SO apprised of attempts to enrich the course in 
m introdusa} © One instance, a unit on atomic energy had 
Vith ау} “uced. In Others, th dditional material dealing 
In vation ; there was additiona 


M : 3E . p HN 
e Proved, convey to students an understanding of expert 
оцта 06, We agreed h definite form for writing Чр 
tations Steed that a defini des mme 
Would be followed. This was to include Ё > 


nse 


tie mmn metti th 
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method and observations (in 
observations (also in parallel] 
conclusions. 

Finally, demonstration techniques Were d 
trating a topic that gives students Some di 
ferentiating between the proces 
thesis in green plants. 


FORGING A LINK. The conclusion of the c 
the participants with a feeling that a Step had been Deren lef 
providing for improved teaching and E вы. та toward 
biology and junior high school genera] Science AE gh school 
was the satisfying feeling that a link had been fo 1 


. tged in arti 
tion between two elements of the school e EG 


[е 
parallel columns btem * 1933 


columns), Jaber.) De 
ат 
“scribed р, 
t 
SeS Of respi füiculty, namel H 
eSpiration ang БЫ i 
(Оу, 


MAURICE BLEIFELD Newtown High School 


SERVICE WITH A SMILE 


Out of the need for honest and intelligent, as well as relisb 
and efficient, student assistance in offices and key spots at Jamaica 
High School, has arisen the organization of a group of girls и 
is unique, in that membership in Girls’ League, as it is a 
brings with it almost as much prestige locally as does mem 
ship in Arista throughout the city. 


‘ants 10 

QUALIFICATIONS. Each term there are more SPP, 
the League than can be accepted. Before being i robationall 
cation to the League proper, a girl must serve d average 0 
period of one term in a Training Group. A T larship КОР 
80% is required, not because the group 15 2 23 ord to devot 
but because with a lower average a girl ары aining О 

s н : the 112 p df 
her study period to school service. While 1n e peri eac obs 
cach girl is given a specific assignment an League P (sg 
She is directly under the supervision o d ys girl 1 me 
assigned to the same faculty member, an tire Trainin p 
time to time to the girl in charge of the €07 е аі all 
usually the vice-president of the League ^. her of 410 sep 
tuality, and efficiency of the trainee. ми о 169065 
Who is receiving the student assistance !5 ^ 
On the trainee's potentialities. 
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IMportant F 
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pan a S — — — —— 

n the Training Group, the trainee is eligible 
cation for membership in Girls' League. 
be signed by her student supervisor, the 


term і 
fret one 
make formal арр И 
ation must 


|n | i 
| er applic ber receiving assistance, and the grade adviser (for 


ba of 80% scholarship). A group of eleven girls, com- 
ver 


Jof the five officers and the six members of the Governing 
= 4 = the League, interview each applicant and rate her on: 


1, Attitude towards the League. 
2, Willingness to work. 

3. Poise. 

4. Appearance. 

5. Personality. 


A list of all applicants is then sent to all members of the staff 


_ ind they are asked to check the names of the girls who they 


| thik will be most worthy of im 3 
| ; : y of membershi h s 
|. , With all this information at hand, Ал ы 


the choice of applicants 
pine fine potentialities. We have 
qui ers to about 125, and this means 
neo ie Same number of pirls are accepted into 
ning fone m as the number of seniors graduating. The 
nes are hen P about 100 members each term. Meetings 
pressed on them tal times each term, and it is repeatedly 
50. le is a tgs their chances of being accepted are about 
mmentary on th i i 

SOUP thar a1, : пе prestige and effectiveness of 
es not discourage them from trying. In 

en In the Training Group for three years. 


5 still difficult, because 99% 
tried to keep mem tship num 


ni ate five ae Organization of the League itself is 
№ ne Board, Each m Officers and six elected members of 
Its a th ard Meetings erm must be represented on Governing 
General н. Meetin - n held about once every two weeks, and 
кы Rembership that the policies of the League are decided. 
taken at ¢ "i are held every two weeks. At- 
e ree meetings and a member who has been 
“Pension absence, 1185 i$ called before Governing Board to 
Om the Lea ау excuses usually result іп 
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HIGH po; SMILE 
: NTS | HA 
Committees function efficiently, Ch "UM (ерер m ПЁ wit. and there are always more volunteers than are 
chosen by the sponsor and Officers, but n Of com. 13 at volunteers, 


ME ) m omit 
tees is entirely voluntary. Girls "sign up” embership on tt 


needed: 


h : К fun too. This year 
for specific committees, and there hay On the bulletin КЁ . As а group, they have ап a 
that a rule has been made that girls will be 5 ашу vol ка prouD RECORD There have been Girls’ League dances in 


arty. Adae : е 
term, as lower termers will have Opportunities Jat Cds, Me pad a бене dw pem picnics in the spring. A Christmas 
его 


А ең И i day or 

A uniform consisting of a white ski п, pos winter welcomed the new members who, only a day 
dickey, and white socks is worn once a mad T. EM ws | this d received their written invitations я ая X 
to wear this, and it is very infrequent that a girl i bers of the League. The high-light a socia иеа he 
her uniform on the specified day. Ho es Mother-Daughter dinner on the Thursday met ore Pus 
mittee does check uniforms. Girls who have Not worn the, | 097. Each girl presents her mother m a — Xo о E e 
form for three times are reported to Governing Во | gladioli and red ribbons, the =, aid colors. - s mo a 
girls are then summoned before the Board and required. = К ass proud of their daughters as the daughters are of them, an 
a satisfactory explanation. ‘git T itis always heartwarming when a mother asks if she may get up 

and speak about something that she has lived with for the last 
year or so—namely, Girls’ League. It is then that we know that 
Girls League is not just a service group, but that it has carried its 
spitit of good fellowship and cooperation into the home. 

Our Induction Assembly, to which parents are invited, is held 
E end of each term. At this time the new members are pre- 
; PS school, After repeating the very simple Girls' League 
sem] «d m given their Girls’ League buttons. It is at this 
and ¢ E ves at the officers for the following term are announced 
incoming i ides emblem presented by the principal to the 

ve can ent. Excitement is rampant, because all names 
When the pring = Strictest secrecy, Excitement reaches its peak 
exemplified hE p Uwe go the Star "G" to the girl who has best 

card file ig на з Girls’ League throughout the term. 
Nees, offices held, each member. A record of all activities, 
«согд of "<, Comments by teachers—in fact, a com- 
ot her Girls League car is k 
awardeg ЧЁ basis of this ү d eer—is kept on her card, and 
the E at commence ecord that the Girls’ League key is 
Bue ment to the senior who has done most for 


Ге before, 


NOt Wey, | 
wever, а Uniform C. 


CHORES AND EXTRA CHORES. And what do бш 
Leaguers do? They assist in the General Office, Deans’ Office, | 
Emergency Room, Library, G.O. Store, Information Desk ind f 
main hall, Grade Advisers’ and Chairmen’s Offices, at the swith Й 
board and in the Attendance Office. At the beginning of each Б 
each girl is asked to state her preference for emis ү 
possible, these preferences are respected, but each git! к» j^ 50 
that she must take the assignment given to her, whether s 
д: { school, our 0р 
her liking or not. As we are a three-session sch Girls’ 
termers end their school day at 12:30, and ld school 0 
assignments must of necessity come after their p period? 
; ; и ea 
Girls with full-session programs usually hav 
which to serve. times in Ф p 
Girls’ Leaguers are called upon at numeron collection © 
for extra duties. They take charge of the се at С? 
ceries at Thanksgiving for community em of gifts fo " л 
they organize our traditional school collects t P.T.A - hang Cán We eval 
our neighborhood institutions. They serve ты efficiet уф ikea ап st ce the effects of a group such as this? Per- 
as guides on Open School Night. They are E evening ^g Чыг, just before кш tom the girls themselves. The seniors are 
assemblies and other school functions, day 07 or. at P ge ico them, Here Draduate, to state what Girls’ League has 
they wear their Girls’ League uniforms. - e «42 Же GE thelr vorn 


in their PIC" " yhite e has made my school life fuller.” 
ment, however, they blossom out in t ing? «a ers and ; 
their emblem of Girls’ League at this time do these ex and found through working for and 


tied with a red ribbon. No one is asked 0 


que Lea gu 
€! teac b 
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TE ann 
A SLOW ENGLISH CLASS 


-— " TQ 
d next to stir their interest: 1 had j 
ко” the Sea, and mentioned it to 


л, Wis Old Мап and it to them? Per- 
f pN ingway 5 0 y cond tion—why not read it to 

[qud Hem had an eed will be caught up by the piser 
(ирин d it out as bait for good behavior. Severa 
jence: 


e at sto 
Pon reminding me, "You promised to read vs that story 
an 


at a big fish" ok and began to read. They lis- 
E I жч? mg heb yer n from the class clown, 
ened eager im the girls who snapped their chewing gum and 
E pei dat hair. I read all period, and again the next day, 
| д epe It took six sessions in all. The attendance was still 
] ш but those who came clamored for the next installment, 
| в get the fish today? Does he bring him іп? What happens? 
| Please read on!” 


$ 
with them that they are human too,” [ Cptembe, 
"It has made my high school life happier.» 
“Most teachers treat you with more respect 
know you are in Girls’ League,” when they 
“It has helped to develop my qualities 
"Girl! League made me feel І belonge h leadership» 
"Girl! League gave me a brand new out) ) 
school life.” ook on р, 
“It has helped me make new friends” 
“It has given me prestige in school” 
"It bas helped to develop me mentally and morally. 


MARTHA GLENTZ Jamaica High Schon 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH HEMINGWAY IN A SLOW ENGLISH CLASS 


What to read with a class of multiple repeaters? Most of the 
thirty boys and girls were of average intelligence, but had been 
left back in English 2 several times because of faulty mechanic, 
truancy, and/or general maladjustment. Their attendance cor 
tinued to be most irregular, about half the class being absent oe 
day. Only a few attended regularly, but with no books, по c 

ks, no pens. There was no point in giving home — 
I decided to do what I could in class, distributing texts, scrap P 
and lending them pencils when necessary. — an interest 

The reading situation was bad! There wasn't even 


THE CATCH. We finished on a Friday. On Monday I gave a 
, ®—20 short questions: 5 multiple choice, 5 true-false, 10 
identification or explanation of quotations from the story. They 
UM taking the test. Ten out of fifteen (who were present that 
а) made Over 85%. The five who fell below had all been 
=ч and missed part of the reading. 
: а E the true-false questions stated, “This story proves that 
„Portant thing in life is luck!” Only two out of fifteen 


thought thi 
Ottitude wi d. The rest had imbibed the lesson of human 


€ old man exemplified 
єлїї Фе аг P . 
ing book to read. We tried a dull anthology called e s “tory ма Treg сера from their own opinions about the 
Bound, foundered through several stories, found по я Nah 


Pas N writing at the end of the test) : 
. . | Í E 
our teeth into, and finally gave it up in disgust. m peser. 11 : never rong 3 fani i &ood. It dealt in something 1 


| Л 4 about before.” 
Next I tri inn. This went m 02. m рош ro, 
to the ma рч ү cu questions to an | l like i old man had guts and courage...” 
m or they дн 51 oe language characters, ^^. (id of an o е story because it 
t at a time. The unorthodox w ) 


discussions 
ments appealed to them. There were occasional €: | back? 


с 
ed by the teacher on such matters as ae 1008 
(slavery), and superstitions. We managed É take ? ө | T gen 
half the book in this way. Several boys aske ratified, ge , som 
to finish Huck Finn by themselves. I was “i and WI 
them extra credit if they completed the 

report on the second half. 


shows you the courage 

T H5 гта is will not to give up.” 
: he o d s Story because of the daring courage 
uch,» : Al I like sea stories very 


te 3 


JO because 
1, . 

f the n E 5 Story becaus 

an and hj 


"I like thi 


S Sto 


e of the wonderful patience 
15 great bravery.” 


"У because it was зо much like life. It 
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sounded like a true story and I like , 


er 1 
THe Stop; 5 933) 
Tres” ( bis 


INTS L5. ер 


from a girl who reads True Stories, ) 

"It held your interest until the ver 
very down to earth,” У end, and i, А 

“I liked it because it shows endurance 

and how his spirit is never broken,” € of an olg Man 
I consider the experiment a succe 
respond to a genuine experience in 
over long enough to listen and ab 


JUDITH BRODKIN 


55. Even our Worst py 
literature, if we с 
sorb its Spirit, 


A PARABLE FOR EDUCATORS 

Once upon a time there was 
owned a large and important mart in Which were sold varios 
multi-colored fabrics: mathematics, science, literature, etc. Thee 
fabrics were supplied in various grades and in two qualities. One, 
a general utility type, was of a sturdy material suitable for hash, 


everyday wear. The other, called "academic," was of ancient vir | Ч 
tage. Although it appeared dainty, it had already outlasted severi 


thousand of the general type. When held to the light, i 
translucent; and, to the discerning eye, it was clear that it z 
through and through with delicate, iridescent fines s ‘ x 
unbearable beauty. In addition, it was resistant to 7 Hosen 
ignorance, Sweat, and (in many cases) to tears, as we ere unable, 
it had been observed that there were customers pend such a fst 
in spite of the most superb salesmanship, to agree dicapped by 
fabric could support any stress; others were SO ne the disinn 
lack of (visual) purple that they could not even se ay of oF 
Structure of the academic fabric, let alone mag be 
thereon, le i айо} 
Now the strange thing about Mr. Peop nothing 
owned this аө ена ШШ, he knew d gate r 
it. All he ANT was pay the meager salaren thing from е 
Profits. You see, he had inherited the who г 5 p ' 
imaginable line of ancestors. The ho gu te^ ма 
me so immense that he sometimes matter 0 
Portance of this particular enterprise. 
People was oo content to forget ? 
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Pils wi) | | 
an Win then 


George Washington High School | 


a man named Mr. People wh 


Ш ж 


and it is sometimes thought 


e storehouse; is mind was 
ofitab 


i ear 
most PF ed through it once or twice a year, 


as he roam looked shab- 
the salesmen looke ^ 
де, yhy the booths и and academic fabrics 


perhaps that ЕТ А the rows О са 
bier each 760, Áo lendor on the warped and dust-fille 


gone with unrequited Sp 


sees that is why the young customers no longer walked in 
Perhaps 


but tramped in and out hurriedly, often without a single 
reverence, the cheapest fabric to cover their nakedness. 
urchase of aoe so busy with the upkeep of his large estate 
Bi schien a new runner there, repairs on the pathways, 
additions to the drainage system) that he had to delegate the 
direction of his organization to a set of executives. It is quite true 
that, in the main, his executives had never spent much time in the 
sore and were only slightly acquainted with the grades, qualities, 
and uses of the merchandise. It is very doubtful that any of these 
executives could manufacture, buy, or sell any of the fabrics. As a 
matter of fact, their sole responsibility was to make sure that the 


ga old store with the ragged salesmen and resplendent fabrics 
d not alter the main established policy— 


"WE WON'T SELL YOU A GARMENT 
THAT DOESN'T FIT" 

Posted in the locked 

"DON 

E СНЕ CUSTOMER WALK OUT WITHOUT 
туе НІМ SOMETHING HE CAN USE” 

Ment heads М, Tagged salesmen were provided with depart- 

х O train "n sin а very small fee for which they were 

the ol Salesmen and improve the sellin 8 techniques 


and ( 
rooms) — 


; to make sure the 
beauty, and a buy- 
BBest changes in the old 
ed, for no added pay, by 
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€ required durabil; 
Nes m © to g q urability and 
These hamas new fabrics and su 


se 
Tvices were perform 
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NTs 
the ragged employees’ organizations toy = бере, © 
the only slightly less ragged department h aSSOCiatio n 33] 
In any store under absentee ownership. e and |, 
apt to rise. Would you like to know wet range situatio 
one? as happened; 4 


e 
Well, on the ground floor (where all cust ощ 
way upstairs), the salesmen are Supposed to ne Enter, on the; 
made into fine garments on the upper floors E raw goods toh 
that somewhere along the line, the анњу “as П rumored 
displaced by a shoddy substitute of an = алы. goods were 
type. Some say that it is impossible to fashion бү Т and рец, 
garment from this ersatz material. En а general utility 
At one time, a small balcon was bui 
the customers from the prod Heer oa “i oe = Passage of 
while, the salesmen and floor managers of this 7 m fo ui 
main purpose and expanded it into a large eue 


1 and spacio - 
nine which took a lot of business away from both pm 


r mg e E UE m it : said, that passage has 
of the fabrics on idu “Ea imm E T 
| ашпе are top-floor materials; but that 

the mezzanine salesmen are not trained in their sale. There is 
suspicion that salesmen on the mezzanine are using some of these 
top-quality fabrics for dusting and to stuff holes in the wall; and 
reports come through that a great deal of time is spent on 95 
tomer committees, instead of salesmanship. th 
I should like to make a few remarks about the situation үт 
top floor, having been a salesman in one of the topqua © pe 
departments for many years. The customers who come have 4 
mezzanine are somewhat resistant to salesmanship. Tier about 
Strange habit of clustering in small groups and Sariga. ever 
what to buy without ever looking at the materials at 2° ед ші 
rumored that some salesmen and a few departme net gom 
section managers have become enamored of dn не awa) ^ 
(so-called) technique and are contemplating ien iT 
the splendid fabrics in order to make room for ths 
ose who demur, these deviators are heard to S4Y° 


CS 

"SELL CUSTOMERS, NOT s pol go 
No one has been able to reconcile this with am | 
“ore, and the apparent sincerity of those W 
64 
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ow LEARNERS p 


үү ПН SL ecret code. 


4 y. in dicate that 


to i 
" is feared that, E s 
that tne 
pave forgotten hi iba а ач 


ip 0 
Jesmanshi an't use. А 
gl ey wan = E ге thoughtful than most, are worried about 


. People finds out that many customers 
an, Ж huddles and discussions t. 
ing about; that many customers are walking 
om бү тики um that salesmen in some parts of the 
soe - left their booths and fabrics unprotected and are join- 
ing the huddles; that selling is becoming disreputable; and that, 
most important of all, the garments that are being purchased are 
inadequate to protect the wearer against the vicissitudes of life and 
the sharp winds blowing through the world today. 


Morris High School 


A WAY WITH SLOW LEARNERS 


ке | in my slow classes was the small attention 

iia E How to get them interested and to hold their 

eala ull period taxed all my ingenuity. I tried many 
want to describe several devices that I used. 

< oe PERFECT. The wri 

ition was the lesson, Afte 


it i t of s 
it is some Sof 
floors, salesmen and other personnel 


sic idea of the store is to use superb 
hat they need and can use, not 


me salesmen, 


pat will happen W 
ч spending most 0 


IRVING ALLEN DODES 


ring of a = of application for 
ue explanatio th 

Ый ace | exp n on the part of 

Fen home and x pes their letters. When I £a the 

n ш tol ese os d n Correct them, what a revelation! 

IO i н 

Wa the Poorest! ™ Seven in the best letter to thirty- 


Wi 
Ere monstrous examples of 


of 
every rule of spelling, punctuation, and 


had 

à те to rewrj » ; 

“tified 07000 as man "Ss his letter in its entirety. Some 
p as thr : 


М ith perfectio Ce or four times. I was not to be 
ket eus, eating re П in every respect. One student 

Vas “kette 7 Stude 7 his third copy was still į 
еер Nt fina 1 ^ Sti incorrect 
Perfect.” Y wrote his letter without a flaw 
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I do not know whether this method of te бере, 
fection is the best. But the feeling of delight inet moe 
fested by the students when they received ri IÉVemer: , Pt 
a delight to the eye. nal appr 


Then came the time of the mid-term examinati 
request my classes took the same test as other it Thy own 
grade. I wanted to compare the results. As in , "Pin Of the Same 
letters, all errors were underlined. Aside from бн гн of Writing 
tent, the errors in the mere Writing were manifold qe бол. 
rate the papers first оп the technica] Side. The ratings € to 
40% to 50%, with one misplaced Student receivin а from 
of 74%. В а rating 


Then came the proposal. І assured the students that if the 
corrected their errors, they could gain UP to 20% mote. Ine, 
dentally I told the students that they w 


еге doing the work that 
proofreaders did in industry. The Errors corrected were to be writ 
fen on a separate paper and to be numbered. The students liked 


the proposition. I examined the Corrections, and, of course, had to 
Correct some of the corrections further. The procedure promoted 
spirit of achievement in the classes. Whether I pursued the right 
course in giving the same examination to the slow classes as н 
the others, I do not know. I know that the method pe err 
Weaknesses of the students in answering questions and en 
them to correct their weaknesses. 


UNRELUCTANT MINUTE MAN. A device I ue vi Бе 
effect is the reading of the minutes of each — one has had 
in the class takes the minutes in turn, and when vot he min 
his turn, they start all over again. The reading and the Vom 
makes a hit with the students. The unam un the sud 
lencies of individuals are disclosed the next Pa г read, willing : 
who is reluctant to get out of his seat to еа his m ж 
even eagerly, goes to the front of the room e reads his I 
He seems to feel the throe of creation when sly dig 80 son” ace 1" 
€ minutes afford an opportunity to A diam of impor” p i 
ellow classmates, and give the reader a * hai not Fm 
that day. If, as often happens, a a has ned © 
lessons, he will still stoutly maintain that he 
Set of minutes, 
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ТАМ 


| пш efective when 





ME 
TRAINING 


asses. 
wers in the conduct of slow cl 
the ans 


rience 
eM devices successfully, and the expe 


[do not шей à few 


New Utrecht High School 
yarrHEW J. EPSTEIN 


P 
ETY TRAINING IN THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS SHO 
AF | а 
6 $ instructors recognize that safety education is 


taught with a related activity. In the school 


рор as in the industrial shop, safety attitudes should be the end 
100, 


"All experienced 


| qul of safety habits, developed as an integral part of working 
T on 
| activity. 


nk . 
All too frequently this training is obsolete, ill-taught, casual, or 


non-existent. 


| TOBECOME SAFE WORKERS. The objective in safety educa- 


ton via industrial arts is, or should be, to give each student 
wiexation and indoctrination in the fundamentals of sound safety 


ed in bro 


given fro time to time as th { 
; e ter 
the children’s skills multiply маш mts 
P-t0-date $ 


Course of say raining should be an 


integral part of any shop 
е and again by ta, has been demo 


i nstrated and documented 
ч education “sponsible authorities in the fields of safety 
Otivation fo 
г 
e necessi У Not as simple as it would seem on the 
аЬ brought Smi a Prevention of accidents and injuries 
3 her Е ully to the attention of each and eve 
Weg ito x ine Problem which requires alert, anticipa- 
oped “Ounce : tuc t. Here is one clear-cut instance 
| Prevention” js worth more than “g pound 
чы PACKAG 
1 . 
Th, atts Shop saf ay efforts to make the students in my 
oore, Vice "À ‘scious, I have used а variety of audio, 
Tesident, Carnegie. 


Illinois Steel Corporation, 
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visual, and kinesthetic techniques ranging ove, mber у 
years. Briefly, they may be outlined as follows. ^ Petiog " 
1. The writing and discussion Of safe 
2. The showing of the filmstri ; 
obtainable from the Сашер{е-Шшш si e Woog 
of charge upon request in Writing on Shoat. tion £^ 
E. B. Moore, Vice President. Stationery to 
An original wire-recorded narration is used i А 
with the showing of the filmstrip and is synchron, acion 
3. The distribution of the Student’s Manual that -— 
and is coordinated with, the filmstrip, Ccompanies, 
4. The use of the Instructor’s Guide which 
coordinated with, the filmstrip and the Sud 
5. A showing of the General Motors motion 
of Hand Tools, obtainable from Gener. 
quest in writing. 
6. Distribution of the booklet The АВС; 
available from General Motors at a cost of 
cents each. 


ty rules. 


lies, and is 
: ts Manual — — 

Picture The Apc | 
al Motors upon E: 


| 


of Hand Тоор, 
six and one half 


E 
All of the above activities comprise a "safety package” tobe | i 
presented to all classes within the first two weeks of a new tem | 
This I refer to as “safety orientation.” wel 
` Further, to measure the effectiveness of this program, х un 
a (mimeographed) mid-term test which includes Xo 
questions. Similarly, the final examination a iem in the 
Which attempt to evaluate the pupil's concepts 0 
industrial arts shop. - 
» technique 
EFFECTIVENESS. I have found this к эе c effect” 
audio-visual-kinesthetic safety training to be rial arts ейи, 
method of instruction in this sub-area of кл, c is adap? 
It works equally well with classes of boys of 8 
to all junior high school grade levels. и 
For maximum impact and retention the E^ е 
this article should be utilized early in the t 
the first two weeks, f ect | 
Constant vigilance is the price of sa af no less tha? | 
The conscientious shop teacher can yi | 
challenge head-on. gun 


ROBERT M. KARLIN 


+t od D 
» describe 
= erably with? 


{ and 0 
| munity and find out. They 






NEM 
yg шш” CAMERA! ACTION! 


_ inal first suggested that a ninth ya icp ers 

pen my t using our community as p^ quen de wid 
se ations, we had no prie лм of a film. 
do no anything so ambitious s adequate testimony to the 
The fact is that : pa always interesting situations that arise 


citin i 
ae is given its head and allowed to develop its own 
when 4 С 


i and methods. 
os from general statements on the cde pane da 
the class in the exploratory stage, we made a list of area у. 
The unit was planned in seven phases—getting the facts, evelop- 
ing conclusions, constructing a sequence of ideas, writing a 
senario, shooting the picture, writing the script, and preparing a 
program for a parents’ evening meeting. 


GETTING THE FACTS. 
Bet a cross-section of the pe 
the obvious answer for 


The fitst problem was that of how to 
ople of the community. The simplest 
these youngsters was to go to the com- 
а made up questionnaires and distributed 
. ~ Patents of the boys in the school. Despite the obvious 
poll the summary of the 
of the nature of the com- 
€ questionnaire sheets were 
. : ns on prejudice and discrim- 
Fields o hti lively discussions on "d deem of tolerance. 
pics such ^ enis tadiated from the community study to other 
xi liar : conttibution of various ethnic &toups to Ameri- 
ts United ns |Оесйагайоп on Human 

в псе, religion, and brotherhood; 
à Б = finally the School itself, Reports were 
ached J€cts and certain Important conclusions 
lusions would determine the scenario and 


eople's opinio 


atio 


10, T 
М аш i og котао involved three things: (1) propound- 
«Ouid Constit ns Which, when placed in their proper se- 
5 Which " ute a plot, (2) translating these propositions 
* O80 Duttressed by the spoken word, would tell 
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to the scenario. 


This is the scenario as it was developed b 


Propositions я 

1. The United States is a nation 
of immigrants. They come from all 
lands and are of all races and creeds, 
Our community and our city repre- 
sent many people. 


2. We believe that all men through- 
out the world have certain goals in 
common towards which they work 
and aspire. 


3. Our community has many re- 
sources that can be used to benefit 
the individual. However, since 
knowledge and understanding are 
the foundations upon which we can 
build a freer, more equal society, 
we regard education as the most 
important force in promoting bet- 
ter understanding and equal oppor- 
tunity. 


4. We believe that an important 
advantage in a school is the chance 
to let us run our own affairs so we 
can learn, first-hand, how to work 
together on what we can do our- 
selves, 


5. As in school, all people should 
be judged by what they can con- 
tribute. Discrimination and preju- 
dice conflict with their desire to 
advance, The hopes of all men can 
be shown by a study of documents 
of liberty, the United Nations, and 


the history of men striving for 
freedom, 


a story, (3) allowing for certain on 





S [Sept 
Б ember 
the-spot Additions ' "i 
с 
an 


Bes 
y the Clas; 
Scenes to be filmed : 
5 Titles and Credit 
ing on toj ` 
Liberty. New. уы 
rama of commu 
Factories, People 


St Work. 
atu 
k Skyline. P 
nity, Lan ks, 
at work, 


2. Interview. 


$ wi ' 
ferent groups With people of qi 


3. Schools of the community, 
own school. Classes in sion А 
demic subjects. Guidance. Reme- 
dial subjects. Clubs. School demo- 
cracy. Student organizations. Inter- 
school activities. 


out 
4. School senate. Student com 
Service squad. School teams. 
dren playing together. 


ents 
5. Children at play. розй 
of freedom. United № 


ing. 


f 
odak ont 


e K 


' th as © 
ON LOCATION. With assistance from edle Py, pt 


and helpful camera enthusiasts а shoot 


ing 


e school м 


up and the film was made. Total cost to Vscount)- 
ОЁ seven rolls of eight mm. film (at 4 
70 


| jo used included а simpl 


a ае a 4 30 watt fuse, seve 

| \ gt on i Л 

for editing м 
1 пп tw 


‚ the boys 


‚ аиша! ACTION! 


i Бис ac 
watt flood lig , 

ЫЙ, зп dard light Же, vende i film, a splicing machine 

4 cutting, and а stop watch for timing the scenes. 

AND PICTURES. Тһе script 

es pem a difficult job. Words and pic- 

ae P іе. Only after many rehearsals were 

Es oim the narration. It was suggested that the 

i d» recorded, thereby avoiding the situation of audience- 

reci stumbling over lines. Howevet, we felt that the 

7 rience of speaking before a large audience was worth more 
to these boys than presenting a slick, impersonal device. 


syNCHRONIZIN G W 


mures had 


EVALUATION. The film presentation was a huge success. 
The Board sent two people to our school to record the com- 


| mentary on tape so that a permanent record would be had. This, 
| ong with other favorable expressions, was gratifying to all of 


ш. But this reaction was not our measure of the units worth. 
= high interest and enthusiasm in the undertaking led the 
“mS to master many specific knowledges and skills: 
1. Geograph s ; 
‘Poy—map studies, uses of 
countries and ch of different maps, 


eit locations, elementary ecology. 
2. History == 


* English 

. — reading f jq 

$ В tor research, 

ы. Peaking for the film commentary, — ы 
ies ang q Uriculum areas 

skills Were brough 
(ente hoy, the 
Se" the similari 


Were integrated, but other knowl- 
t in, 


camera works, light, exposures, 
ty of the camera to the human 


М М 
ета з TS 


asurement, computing costs, footage, time, 
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HIGH Pony eee 
The intangibles are a little more difficult to [Septem er CAMERA! ACT. e for abbraising the woe 
I did see certain worthwhile achievements jp SU. Ow The workshop Tis the movie as a vehicle, the 
These can be taken for what merit they cont 1n real expen -1 he group: i B adr "informational baggage 
Boys were willing to drill and г аш, сш 0 о pac 



























peat in Order 


f an audio-visual container, 
it work. The 


fection. They exhibited pride in the Vt pe 
on a project on “Brotherhood,” and in so doin) Wotkeq athe 
: oing, lived et 
ence of working together. They showed an unders the Experi, 
appreciation for the problems of minorities. The tanding faq | 
able experience in the problem of planning and d ned inval. 
The question of whether or not knowledges and skil E 
taught better this way is probably debatable ls can be 


; : » but it i : 
you can't teach “intangibles.” They must be Bos | Certain thar 


t À ‘cht confines О 
O ac into thé tight 


the movie and Script. 


Finally, let x You may 
sr dese youngsters by noting =й ^on AS 
ting the results of the questionnaire 
1 B des a a formulated and which were 
answered by people in their own community they 
learned that (a) their own community is made up 
of people of many racial and national backgrounds; 
(b) religious and racial discrimination exists but 
most people are reluctant to express it; (c) the 
largest segment is of Puerto Rican origin and these 
people are confronted with problems of adjustment 
common to immigrants of the past. 


DON’T TALK—DO! 
that it was a piece of " 


knowledges and attitudes will hold for these youngsters is in direx 


relationship to their proximity to real experience. 

This project became a workshop. It was characterized by œ 
operative planning, the use of consultants, and democratic рах 
ning. It grew out of a need to know more about social democray 
in their own community. 


The key to the success of this unit was 
doing." Whatever permanency the learned 


l. The study involved planning. The group decided 
how it would study the problem. 


2. The program involved action, presenting the results 
of their study through a movie. 


3. Consultants were invited to assist. They 
two curriculum advisers, people from 
munity, the parents’ association, the CO 
center. 


› Germans, Chinese). 


. Civil ri 
е к m guaranteed by the Constitution but 
on community varying degrees. The degree is based 


. : acceptance. i 
VIEWS with peopl Ptance, inco 


included 
the com. 


me level, etc. (inter- 
mmunity 


ў е in the community). 
Sople contr; а 
of Ir b Eod i. petas life (case studies 


plied solutions: wish, Puerto Rican). 


4. The class solved problems and ap d into the % Я 
Their conclusions were en” ideas to Wo! 
nario. The compulsion to put the 


“Ople h 

ave di EI. 
toleranc = ifferent Opinions of what constitutes 
nent р CUSSION of m 


Я any quotations by promi- 
es < 
was engendered by the knowledge * E People Public life, past and Present), 
nde е nee | | 
was a permanent record. -— elds Шс, " id її solving problems (names, 
5. Teacher and pupil worked together p edr died), Esses of 25 community agencies 
d 1.е.› 


where further study was needed; 


“ple ha 
V 1 . 
nical knowledge about film making © certain goals in common—oppor- 








i important conclusions that developed 
o sige fot yourself which of these will 
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tunity, security, and freedom 


and study of U.N. ion er en Un fes, 
y Declaration of Heing Interyie 
good way to Promo 


8. Education is a 


standing (based on a 
their school, the eve 


StOup report on a. St Under. 









S [Sepp Book Reviews 


er, P 

1953) | f Ezra Cornell. By Philip Dorf. Mac- 
"Rüh шрек: A Biography ° 
| TED. 460 pp; $5.00. 


te і t James 
be gil of Philip Dorf, formerly a teacher of history a J 


2 q ; ornell entitled 
Ding school Бый | rom the PR has come a biography p = The Builder 
а ulletins, e | pomos High Som on extensive use of original sources, pu 
9. A school is a democratic co E c). Lom, Builder. Based UP ll as a fascinating career which culminate 
i thei , munity (clas, be sa significant era as well as a 
postum on their Own experience with vario, S Sm. | pls 987 of Cornell University. 
of school life). lOuSaspers f ре foun 


ADDED ATTRACTION. Car 







i 's faith 
| Я ing carpenter, farmer, and tinkerer, Cornell's fai 
| ааваа sg the building of a telegraphic empire in the 
and @0, 


ing this i А i came such vicissitudes as unbridled competition, 
and units by making films one mi "dee = x: Studying юв | mm : € ie fever. Dorf depicts "Plaster" Cornell's arduous 
worth-while undertaking if a school were to bud ү. not аму Ж үзүү = patent rights, to corral capital, to um and hl f» 
stocked with films made by its own teachers up a film Ња | telegraph poles and wires for Samuel F. B. Morse which were to develop 


. тя еж апа P 2 
their own city, familiar surroundings, and re Pupils? They ug 


study problems set close to their own surt 


problems set close to their own experience. T 
people and places that have real meaning to other children thei 


own age. 


Any school film library would be an invaluable resource cenet 
and aid the school in its social studies curriculum. 


NICHOLAS CICCHETTI 


— O 


NO MAN'S LAND OF ETIQUETTE 


»* om. Jt i 
The popular "Dutch treat" is not a Dutch cust 
to note that the same procedure in Ho 

erican treat." 


— Netherland 





Папа often is 



















into the Western Union. His fortune truly grew with America. 
al settings, They 


ғ At first he visualized the need for an agricultural college but later em- 
oundings. They sul | 


braced Andrew D. White’s concept for “a broad, liberal university.” 
Cornell opened its doors in 1868, offering opportunities its founder lacked 
in his youth. Throughout his life Ezra Cornell risked fortune and health 
| “к a larger endowment fund. At the age of 66 he submitted to the 

se eal of a public investigation during which he was vindicated of the 


cious Charge that he had utilized coll 1 
fortune for himself and his friends" RUMP SUN epus че аны 


Tru x 

secs of stranger than fiction as the economic, social, and political 
lip Dorf's treas century are interwoven in the career of Ezra Cornell. 
ment dramatizes the trials and tribulations of a self- 
an inspirational historical biography 

1 { С 
= ane js American history, economics, literature, science, 
fats an а Complete M ue volume has eight full-page photo- 
шей [ir X ior ready reference to the many facets of 


of this fing ey ee would have served to enhance the outer 


hey film scenes of 


J. Н. S. 52, Brom 


s curious е 
ed author, Phili н 
а f ament SrA = is well-known for his visualized history and 
кре репрес ск ound of teaching and research has given 
ОЁ mote than 25 us Writing The Builder. Dorf utilized “a 
ing HS diaries. 225 0 items—letters and documents, journals, 
8 Ue à period es Cornell University has been patiently 
Pang ойну collecri о. three-quarters of à century"; the De Witt 
“ар, 25-1875, z n; and files of the Ithaca Chronicle and Ithaca 
tity, Ezra Cornell, may well be considered a definitive 


Leaviry 


et 
s Tourist pas 
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Pa URE OF лац By gege C fa rrr о 

ded "1952 mI za Z Abraham Parties 1 dical journal uses a vocabulary and sentence 

| puppe н иӊ.) ig B S actor writing (dd — = he'd use in the oum ~ € 

d D uias an aes and even flippant | $ p quite apt may be a cen a hr To Mr. Scherer 
book is really about; instead, it storia А шай to many levels. Dr. Fries пом 


analys; ] 
€ read їз of a п English may be a 

еа; tears unrelated er of a s place 0 s, The Structure of Eng y 

and holds them up to ridicule as examples of mets B as I фе oan it acid. Nor did I think the personnel of New 

bility. It does not patiently examine and judge; hyStifying "ш d дю. I didn't in hools, for whom HicH Points is published, 

misses that which it has found too abtruse tor, 1081640, j i hc dary schools, 


: i City's secon i „ Fries said he intended the book 
tone is supercilious, not befittingly humble. to comprehend, Its e York С did. Dr. Fries 


vould find it any clearer than I 
I say all this very regretfully, first, bec 


for people like us. f xt d h 14 
: a is review ; | ; out of context and һе 
of the reviewer's fine work, and secondly, рез Y is not typi | М. Scherer claims I tore unrelated passages ou 
Englisb is, in my opinion, one Е : 


ifyi intelligibility. Shall I add, then, 
Of the veca Structure | them up as examples of mystifying uninte 
the field of descriptive syntax. I feel tbat do oy contribution 9 tar the readers of HicH eee ed era б en 1 
unchallenged is in the nature of a disservice to all ¢ селе ш тш cea: in conte than LA dee ble b In my college days I 
* the reviewer, and the reader of HIGH POINTS Sncerned: the аш, Bore c 
f , | qustered complex formulas in physics and mathematics. I am sure most 
Now, the main significance of the work under review resides in the | 075 and I could, if we had to, master the complexities of explanation 
fact that it breaks, cleanly and decisively, with the suppositions of pre | and sentence structure in The Structure of English. But Mr. Scherer and 
scriptive grammar, that it rejects on the combined grounds of meld ‘| Dr Fries are quite self-deluding if they think the average teacher is going 
and of theory any grammatical analysis which considers form as se | Dens to the study of this book the amount of time he Bave to a text- 
ondary to po eee Assuredly, there are many who disagree with tii in physics or mathematics when he was a college student. 
orientation, who Oppose structuralism on any level of investigation Bu | _ Ido not minimiz ies’ Є 
it is an undeniable —* of this work that А has stated its case | 1090 many words th e ua imi " ee e e 
and on the basis of extensive spoken material: the facts, the argument, would have reported that fact. Instead T. aia e 
the description are all there. The several possibilities of the шош З Шу review, that he “sits on a й эү = ee what I said 
orientation in the realm of practical applications (cf. ch. 13) ае “reat to the common ai ary Mount Olympus sublimely 
other important and significant facet. 


Vi ABRAHAM on т that classroom teachers breathe.” 
А Н: 
It is а lucidly written book, though by no means an easy Ой} 


: is amply # 
to be studied. Every assertion, definition, or point made Б : 


Js, oot MANA\ 
Pertinently illustrated. Yet it does have two sets of class SZ ris AGING 


: THE CLAS 
i ich Professor Шао By Env tS SOOM, The "Teacher's Part in School Ad- 
for parts of speech and one for function words, which dersan 1932; 425 poe Ewin John Brown. R. өү on 
has unavoidably introduced and which those who “пу (0 U0, ir ? Pps; $4.00, onald Press Company, New York, 


] e 

scientific work in linguistics” (4) learn easily and - ep : 

educated layman, the English teacher, and the t€? symbolic Presented 28 teachers i 7: was planned primarily as a guide 

yman, g E learn, the sy ted, ideals 918 ОЁ primary and junior hi i 

language. In fact, to those who are willing to e steps Of 15 рш Nuon’ als. objectified Age Junior high grades, the perspective 

cription of a sentence (268-71) in several procedur tbook in E “tior high s 38 the books to be Sep eg ces ee чиш: из 

far from appearing as weird formulae from а P well-katt Schools, € read by those planning to teach in the 

mathematics,” represents a pellucid statement о : 

formal fact. : < latest opus of cost 
A great deal more could be said about this to serve a H 

Fries. But since the purpose of this note has nar in the a А 

to the original review, I shall desist at this Ре readers 79 

Purpose has іп a measure been served, that som 

book and see for themselves. 


thoy , 
fog its Managing the Classroo 


Poach, Vlewin lits: 
AN et Present оаа Stment units as best of all curriculum ap- 
mo Wher the newcomer ПЁ Professor Brown offers concrete sug- 
tog lity y ° textbook .Who accepts appointment in a tradition-bound 
Qu Мас the wide se 15 master. The new teacher is cushioned against 
Ppr ^ ices, Al ^ Paration between college-taught ideals and class- 
* to basic 99. Often, because of the seeming contradiction in 


li 
Problems, the beginner assumes a protective coat of 
77 
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cynicism. The danger inherent in 


5 > such an attitude ; 
training becomes impervious to 


Pte 
all s omen’ is th 7 
UBBestions, at the NA. 
Orientation. The new teacher is part of à 
"There is reason to believe that one of the bee OUP, a, ; a 
ment, and possibly the most significant, vill d. E er aspect 2 de 
of responsibility in the individual child Although me the de 


there is evidence that individual responsibility a entirely s 


e of attempting to 
KS t go to the other Еа. of the group. His 


st nO just О : 
ef а submerged as j ке him into a positon О 
депу and bec ce and learning 10 calm understanding, 
€ of experien ) Friendly aloofness, in its more mature 
not dictatorship. that the group wants 1 ma 
cter 
are chara 




























threats. When 
ae : ^ from efficient management, not oar attitude of a 
group responsibility. For this reason, the teacher Starts 0 co comes from the teacher must assume 


es а i ruant flu єє ivileged parent. Group therapy is the key, 
The group to which the incoming teacher E В det and not of а pf 


i hetically. 
: : ER \ Owes prim E roached sympat Y . 
has as its representative the administrative and "к сиы. *€SPOnshiliy JL me causes are app 1 айй Of one whe x deidienk d 
the school to which he has been appointed. The У personnel in 00 пе wh нЕ їп 


) а . . . 
p T = ee A ries is immature in his attitudes € 
| pup a on the other hand, attack in practical terms tho 


| seas of the teaching situation that must be understood and adjusted 


© forby the successful practitioner in the field of teaching. 


: , New teach 
his share of the duties that make for smooth functionin er must 


Me 
too often the younger teacher attempts to take а cole frou. Al 
the clerical load which is inseparable from teaching dull ei Pts 
to teach these children, not to waste all my time in bookkeepin je i 
reaction is a rational one, but the conclusion is wrong. Your р Т) 
double-duty one; that of instructor, and that of recorder, interpreter, п] 
reporter. You cannot be truly successful in the former, if you are no 
reasonably concerned with the latter.” 


| JEROME SHOSTAK 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


| ү to Grow By, selected by J. Edward Lantz; Association Press; 1953; 
j pages. 


The author does not fail to point out the absurdities into which trai 
tion-bound administrative practices and жес eet pein 
may lead the teacher. Numerical ratings, suppose y objective stan A collec; ЖИИ" : А 
of 65% passing, 35% failing, heen dien p memi cards, ju а igen A йы thought-provoking short stories for use 
icon objective norms are greatly modified, LS бту ае р v Duc 

test programs. xperienced teacher can direct the Е ames for i el 
I р gr vorige ci Ag. p femen newcomer яо 199217 ee Agers, by Allan А. Macfarlan; Association Press; 
flounder badly. The compromise suggested by Dr. Brown srl. practi ad- 
the teacher sharply aware of limitations and offers pos ВА practices 
justments that can be made even within the limits күс" тоор of st 
The individual teacher is not a separable unit; he айй m e effective 
are part of the school group. Classroom y edere i 
When its significance is gained from the smoot 


À collecti 
book wi гЬ Г à number of them original with the author. The 
dealing with young oa counselors, scout leaders, and others 


URE AD 
„„ USTMENT BOOKLETS 


functioning 0 


; Builg 

i i of nil ‘ng Your рр; 
entire school. often 1$ of o Emotiona] ilosophy of Life, by T. V. Smi 

Handling Discipline. One of the problems that iscipline. m j ney lem; of ness by Iren M. dm 
concern for the young teacher is the management | ful to those i dren olve Problems b * . Josselyn 
the suggestions made by Dr. Brown will oe = Р ountry: к be ! Keeping Friends by у Ruth Strang | 
employed in smaller communities throughout her to 102° с фе st others ang Sisters « Аты Te | жөн 
approach, again, is the necessity for the E h actions Pi й ol Ahead, by Rolf Get Along, by Helen W, Puner 
handling individuals who are part of E ~A "үр" m a "à Gifted Ching т "- — 
vidual, as directed by the teacher, mu hich the teacher PLA °? Chil .s, з" 2У аш Witty 
оп his relationship to the group, of whi Ж, 


est OP 
child, you lose your f" alkin’ Qi" 


у, Р, Atomic tudy Groups, by Ethel Kawin 
Й 4 
lations nize WS 
o pat 


ner 
$ 87, by John Le 
ed ould K wellen 


“Whe ] to a i 
n you talk down Tusc" About Social Class, by W. Lloyd Warner and 


developing the perfect pupil-teacher fe 


patronizing, and all of us dislike people W 
belong to the 'all-of-us group.” 
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Your Health Handbook, by Julius B. р: [Sepp 

Your Taste and Good Desi gn, by Thor a доп, М.р mber, 193) 
You and the Draft, by William $. Vincent Olds 

Baby-Sitter? Handbook, by Judy Flan, der and James ER 
What You Should Know About Parenthood, y sse] 
Developing Responsibility in Childy оу Ralph 


en, by Constance po "et 
The Handbook of Skits and Stunts, by Helen и, | 
ciation Press, 1953; 254 pages, = Тапу Eisenberg | 
| Here are entertainment ideas ч 


aplenty for all i i 
n 6 h д Occasions. 
counselors, all those who work with Young people, wil Себа ub 


the book | 
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A Guidance Success Story 


SIDNEY YOUNG 
JH.S. 52, Bronx 




















а request to report to the fourth floor office, I asked 
| ‘1 why he had sent for me. The usually calm administrator 
| Mr Freid way the office. There were others present, but the first 

urged ores was a boy sitting in Mr. Freid's chair, his face 
| жк h hs hands, and sobbing. I nodded a quick hello to Mr. 
Mdeveighn, the attendance officer, but like a magnet my eyes 
were drawn toward the boy. A multitude of questions ran through 

ny mind as Mr. Freid spoke. 

“This is Jimmy King, Mr. Young. Jimmy isn’t very fond of our 
| shool, Matter of fact the only time he comes is when Mr. Mc- 
| leveighn brings him in.” Jimmy's position remained unchanged 


| | е Mr. Freid spoke. Now the attendance officer turned toward 
the boy. 


Answering 


Jimmy, I'd like you to meet Mr. Young, the teacher I was 
а $ “с about.” The boy looked up, mumbled something that 
- Ше “Hello,” and buried his face again. Mr. McLeveighn 
» з to me next, loud enough for Jimmy to hear. 
ou kno 


willing to A = Sort of made an agreement with Jimmy. If he’s 
out, ГЦ om ын school One more chance and it doesn’t work 
Mission we'll i Soe house to get him again. With your per- 
ting wil Work out н your class, and we're certain that every- 


HIGH POINTS is a publication for the dissemination of articles write 
by members of the school system. The opinions expressed are those oft 
writer of the article, The articles should not be interpreted as apes 
the point of view of the editor, the High School Division, the Supë 

intendent of Schools, or the Board of Education. 


THE GRop 
‘cme With cd Mr. Freid nodded to me and I asked Jimmy 
^s Silence шры. шу room. As we walked through the corridor, 
ny te, stoping fo us reminded me of a boy and girl on their 
Some “Signed peri 2 topic of conversation. Fortunately this was 
fte. time with th 99 and that made it possible for me to spend 
Pt tha Tae lad. We entered my room, and for no reason 
- E to break the silence, I said, “Jimmy, I'd like 
- mot We starred it period. Would you like to help?” He 
The шешш of HIGH POINTS wine 1 Poor egal en е а 
which is on file in libra?" | , Paced, but at least it was conversation. I turned to 


pouca T й 


p ” 
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“We won't have time to finish; the Period is ај 
the rest of the books on the bottom shelf and „и Over 


Я : с 
this afternoon.” (An excuse to make him return į 


; К n the af : them 
The boy followed instructions and was locking the тоо) 
the attendance officer walked іп. Сое When 


“Say, Mr. Young, if it’s O.K. with 
house for lunch since I’m going that Y зеш а 
Mr. McLeveighn, who appeared to have won the boy's conii 

"Certainly," I replied, "but don't forget we have to fini z 
closets.” As Jimmy left, I was pessimistic about his returning Мы. 
lunch. 


My class entered the room for the second Session of school that 
day. The face I wanted to see wasn’t there. I was scheduled to take 
my class to the auditorium for visual instruction during the firs 
period, but received permission fro 


m the administration to leave 
once the film had started, in case Jimmy might arrive late, My 


hunch was right; Jimmy entered ten minutes latet. I made no 
mention of his tardiness; rather I expressed pleasure that he had 
come to finish the closets. 
“I promised Mr. McLeveighn that I would come, but I ти 
idn’t.” Once again the boy began to sob. I tried to roe 
repeating how glad I was that he did come and that x. e ol 
а good reason for not wanting to come. I receive La 
and we went back to the books and closets. We үөр л keeping 
ished assorting and arranging when I praised = after lun! 
is promise to Mr. McLeveighn to return to schoo 
Jimmy turned and looked at me. «Ant come?” 
“Would you really like to know why I almost ce 
“If you'd care to tell me, I would like to BEN «o make se 
In the next few minutes the entire situation bega ei? 
Jimmy started; ianitor, 17° 
"Since I was а little kid, my father's been 4 n moved b" 
Superintendent. Where we used to live, P Е, ot like go : 
here, it was nice, Gee—those kids were frien = montis s af 
around here, When we moved Teel tough guy: Ts 
first thing I found out is that every kid is a uld fight. ы sar 
Tm in this school one kid asked me if Si goi everyone 
him I didn’t like to, he spread the wor 
6 


you 1 Can dro : 
way." Jimm р Jimmy at his 


| „ү Bet j ~ type that we 
| б rid ан their 


т f 
T ids in Long Island weren't like that. The teachers 
e kids 1 


0 
Th e į I didn't mind that because the kids were so 
trict, u 


шаб T 


pikon me 


| ere $ lay hookey. Mr. McLeveighn used to 
| o » Ee js P анар and І wouldn’t show up іп 
| rom 


I hate this school and I hate this neighborhood.” 
n. А 


. : ; his face wore a very serious 
Jimny уап sobbing this time; his в vay 


| pression. 


The rest of the afternoon the new addition to my class sat in 
е 


| i i d in school 
| d listened to the lessons. He seemed intereste 
| (e looked frightened when boys spoke to him. At three 


odok Jimmy said, “Good afternoon,” and I hopefully replied, 
"See you tomorrow.” 


THEPLANNING. Му class dismissed, I immediately sat down 
b write a letter to Jimmy's father. It read as follows: 


My dear Mr, King, 


Pn son Jimmy has been placed in my class in an 
f to 


encourage him to come to school. I believe 1 
‘an prevent Furth 


ce. Since I know 
"ll do your utmost to ` 
ool for the next few days. With 


I remain, 
Sincerely, 
| Unig S. Young, teacher, 7-8 
York af че letter whi à 
iT i» Schoo], lie E Walking to the afternoon center where 


*ttendeg meno and Eddie e Рап One of my plan. Part Two 


s in fficial h 
hy tig hy кла center, 75 tn my official class who 
E $ usually refer to as “regular 
isp © You a fa ate of trouble, but will go to the end 

hatred and fe Vor. I felt these two could help Jimmy 


аг of our school, I spotted them waiting 


7 
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HIGH 
ee 

A POINTS [Oc obe, 
their turn at the ping-pong table, and I called heto » 1953) 


t 
e crowd. YS awa 
th “Did you notice that new boy in our room Рн Y ftom 

“Yeah—he don't talk much,” Angelo replied. чу | 
with him?” hat’s Wrong 

"He's afraid of our school and I want you two bo 
end his fear.” Angelo and Eddie exchanged i : help me 
simply want the two of you to be his friends; ism 8 биа, ч 
musketeers instead of just two.” € it thre 

“How do we start?” asked Eddie. "Do we 
that we want to be friends?” 

"Lets see,’ said Angelo thinking out loud. “ГЇ tel] you vla 
you make believe you don't see the comic books I'm brin Par. 
school tomorrow, and ГЇЇ offer him one to read.” Angelo’ quik 
thinking increased my confidence in the boys I had chosen. 


just walk UP and sy 


THE LEAVENING. ‘The next morning there were three dis 
appointed people in my room, Angelo, Eddie, and the offal 
teacher. Jimmy had not come to school. My only hope was thi 
Mr. King would receive my letter in the morning mail and и 
Jimmy to school in the afternoon. Morning passed and the T 
went to lunch. While the class was returning, Eddie burst in? 
room. | ; i 
"Hey, Teach—I mean Mr. Young. That kid and bs = №. 
I mean his father—are coming down the hall.” J Med ел fot 
King entered. I greeted father and son and at the for. | 
giving the school another chance. Jimmy peer ome and фе! 
asked the boy to step into the room for а MOH? À 
turned to the parent. кай ey 
“Mr. King, thanks for answering my lettet $? ^». confides 
thing you can tell me that might help wn ke the wil 
“His confidence?” Mr. King exclaimed. < 
can't even get to first base with the kid. He 
every time we mention school. Heck, the "eed _ geig 
my boy down has been that Mr. McLeveie oved to this 2 
"Did you have any trouble before yo" p 
hood?" 
"None at all. The change is like 
We chatted a while, and Mr. King left; PF 


ly one 


” 0! 
i, 
like day and m b 





1 
d 
| 
1 
1 


j 
y ith the class to math and 
| odd nted to travel wit 
| ШК” ji if м p= told me he'd rather not. I pe а À 
йй ра" to the closet to get him a set o books, 
> and eek picked up the signal immediately and started 
| poked at пре. жй. . 
пш] kid jim to trade funny books? Angelo held a few 
' ks in his hand. ‚ 
agic hooks in П? e » Jimmy replied. "I thought you weren't 


co hanes 


to bring them to school.” | , 
pa not, but Mr. Young lets us trade during the official 


| period, and then he holds them for us till three o'clock. He prob- 





bly reads them himself when we leave the room.” This remark 


| bought a smile to Jimmy's face, the first smile I had ever seen 


tere. The bell rang for the first period. 
'[se уоште not coming with us," Angelo said. "I'll see you 


| hier. Angelos my name; what's yours?” 


"Jimmy, Jimmy King." 

"ui Jimmy, ГЇЇ also want you to meet Eddie. So long . . . " 
r; ass i and from the expression on student King’s face, it 

ы = m had reached first base. When I saw Jimmy, Angelo 
= ^ “ave together at three o'clock, I was certain we had 


. Bt base and were heading f 

D remind h; : ng for second. I called Angelo 

| nd a take his comic books home. With his Pals I 

pa е and whispered, “Put it in your pocket and read 
AE Note 

Ee call des as follows: "One more favor . . . Will you and 

^ the two i Your way to school tomorrow morning?" 
WY ого: 2075 delivered the goods. The following morning 


8anize 
A ed if he a musketeers walked into the room. When 
e chan 


Sit near his recentl ired friends, I 
Tay, Alpe, y acquired friends, 
i With the on *w moments later Eddie asked if Jimmy could 
tee ed to, E 3 ; T told him that Jimmy could do so any time 
together returned to his seat; the three of them put 
Eg lett, As and decided Jimmy should go with the class 
for hea Чеп Was j Sy left the room, Angelo assured me that 
P me „сано 'N good hands, I met the class the third period 
* further aq, ап discovered that this subject was going to 
Just the lad to the school. Naturally І placed 
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him in the same squad as his two pals, by 
with the other boys in the squad. In time 
with the rest of the class. 


: Oc 
t he also be 
Я 
he would become i 
7 


HAPPY ENDING. During the next tw 
more and more a part of the class. He 
laughed when others laughed, and best of 
with their math problems. Truancy slips ahi oi Other iol 
My problem boy was just another student noy. sale the 
term rolled by and at promotion I requested the "жы of the 
place my three musketeers in the same eighth inden Мий 
was granted. » Dat wish 
Teachers like to see their former pu 


о Months " 
imm 
argued with кы became 


greetings. I received a special kind of satisfaction when 
said “Hello” every time he passed. On one such occasi 
stopped and asked me if he could continue attending this schol 


if he moved. When he told me that his father had obtained a | 


better job in a building near Fordham Road, the Bronx, I realized 
Jimmy would have to attend another junior high school. The pat 
ing was very sad. I asked Jimmy to please write to me or to om 
of his friends. 

І am very pleased to be able to report that there 5? happ 
ending to this story. Approximately one month later ie ts 
and flattered to have Jimmy telephone me. His B usd " Тобе 
bad—the kids were nice—but his favorite was a о \д come 
I have received three calls from the boy who once academic high 
to school. At the end of this term he is going 009 tes, 
school, and promises to keep me informed © for Jimmy KS ы 

I guess in my own way I did something or me: Í =” 
more important, Jimmy King did a or two DOF у 
from this experience that if a teacher took One ^^. petit 


his wing, he could help some of these pto em ! " 
to school life. «most of P уу 
I know that this is no simple task. I know th "SLT. 


e А ith pro еї, 1 $ 
in certain areas, a class may be qe T у nd wen yet "n 
most of the time class registers аге t s up i an the P 
teachers would like to throw their =" i пун goost 
consequence of a little time spent W! rem 
behaved student or the truant may 


10 


pils, if only to exchange | 
Jmm | 
on Ја [| 


of one of your un 


jen f make a better adjustment to life. 


—‹«>—— 


BARGAIN THROUGH THE AGES 


As a college professor, Johns Hopkins’ Economist Clarence 
D. Long is gloomily aware that his earning power has been 
steadily losing ground in the endless marathon with rising living 
oss. As a practicing economist, he is also professionally con- 


med by “this singular inability of the pedagogue to hold his 
Place at the American banquet able ines 
idi d de have not kept pace with other economic 
i ергее is an outstandi i idi 
in p pare by the professor" ing bargain, subsidized 
е Outlook is di 
most as ol ‘pe p ыа concludes, and the problem is 


Шоп more than ion. Taking note of a similar situ- 


doutly со 1 i7 years ago, the Greek Philosopher Isocrates 
оці certainly to pe Qlleagues: "They who teach wisdom ... 
SE cha bargain fe Wise themselves; but if any man were to 

Os evident folly.” T such a price, he would be convicted of the 


—Time. 


assigned — = 
"m with hi blems may develop 
ou g^ Ip him with his pro 

pa PET him at rs p part of the pupil. Results pren 
oP” preciation 0 when they are, you know you've help 
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Some Suggestions fo 
Discipline Problems 


MARION M. COBB 
Richmond Hill High School 


d Preventing 















Try to like all your students. I alwa 
like you but do not like some thin us d YS Say to 4 


do not like them and I do not think you do either.” 
Secondary recommendations which I b i 











1. Teachers should remember their own 


themselves what their teachers did which Caused resentme 
nt, 





School days and at 








story. 


3. Teachers should be consistent. Inconsistency is manifested 
when— 









for students to know what to expect. 


4. Teachers should not reprimand a student for 2 кйш 
fense before his or her classmates. То do so only re in 
and emotional storms, for the student feels he must dete 
self or lose face. 


5. Teachers should always be courteous. In 994 rudeness: 
of a disciplinary nature, the student will not res 


— t the ¢ 
6. I find that to manipulate the situation one е 20 


ok 
the teacher, resents the misconduct is 4 р hy | 
student and teacher friendly. The student bo his clas ssl 
side of the teacher since he- has lost face W? ill pla PF" „н 
course, the teacher must know that € 0 it ut 06 rent 
to a student privately, "You may not 1€? on equent HT i d^ 
what you did, or your rude manner OF Жер: d 
whatever the offense may be. If the x like what b; iris? Р 
say to the class, “I told John you do pat ey Yes 
Is that true?” and every one but John V^ 
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i 
at you do, Yo m | 


н elieve prevent ;.. | 
continued delinquency are as follows: Vent ings c ; ; 
| and capitalize them to give the student's ego a life. For 

05 


2. Teachers should always listen to the offender's Side of the | found out that he worked in the racing stables before school daily; 
| she allowed him to talk about horses during a period. He held 
| the class and the teacher spellbound by his very interesting and in- 


а. One student does the very same thing that another dos, | 
but one gets away with it whereas the other is penalized — 

b. A student does the same thing day after day. Some dap | 
it is overlooked. Other days it brings a penalty. Itis vel | 


OBLEMS————— — 


i her must be 
been said, the teac 
bis side. This procedure cannot be 


ut of course, as 
corps has been developed between 


ect lass on 
the class” 
ше that > zd fine esprit de 
eO. and students. . А 
o teacher a knew the whole student, his worries, home = 
1. If — blems and the like, a much better teacher-studen 
фо, 00 P ld exist. me 
i : cial in- 
g. The teacher should try to find out a delinquent s spe 


i i tunity to talk 

e teacher gave a pigeon admirer an oppor t 
cha pigeons, thereby putting an end to trouble in that 
Sus Another teacher recognized a potential trouble maker. She 


formative talk and caused no trouble in that class thereafter. 
To summarize, I believe if all teachers practiced the Golden 
Rule, classtoom disciplinary problems would be few. 


_—<»-— 


& ON MOVIES, RADIO, AND TV 
am dis : 
UP to бе ond mi grows of sitting up to them, sitting 
on hou: » listening and looking f 
= Mi se ate good things to see sad 8 for hours on hours 
th leves da Who are not on the 
e e, With . 
hours and hours th Hot even a mechanical conscience about 
cy will waste in a day.” 
CARL SAND 


$ BURG, as 
with Harvey Breit, N. 


hear in them, priceless 
watch, these machines 


quoted in an interview 
Y. Times Book Review. 
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Thoughts on Character Educations 


LAZARUS ROSS 
J.H.S. 98, Brooklyn 


1. Boys and girls tend to learn, that 
repeat, whatever it is that they have a ch 
rewatded for. 


IS, to intern 


aliz 


в to 
tice and fea 


2. In respect to character education this mea 
must provide opportunities for boys and girls E coa The do 
tices that represent good character under cicumstances. к ш. 
make the boys and girls feel rewarded—feel good about ^ at will 
3. The great limitation in most public school c 
tion programs is that boys and girls are given an 
hear and read and talk about correct behavior. 


haracter educ. 
Opportunity to 


4, They are rewarded in various ways for listening carefully for 
the right things, and reading the right things, and talking about 
good behavior—and these activities are the ones that they im 
prove in. 


5. The great reform needed in character education ax п 
volve creating situations in the school which enable boys = L^ 
to practice good character under circumstances that w 
them feel rewarded for this practice. | 
this practice 5 2 

relationship 
hich should 


6. Verbalizing about and intellectualizing ^ 
portant, because it will help school children see t н 
between the school situations and other situations 
elicit the same good behavior. 


7. The standards the teacher sets for himsel 
the qualities he approves either verbally А become. 
determine the kind of people his pupils wt ia жай!” и 
alert and wise ie 
] and spiritual Е 


to use іш ; 
+ HIE 
of 

е ЛЖ дф 

€» ' А conference of hool T 

* Summary of a recent panel discussion at Junior High 

School Principals Association and the 

Association, 


3% 
for thed 
f and sciions В? 


8. Every subject area offers the 
metable opportunities to stress mora 


i rs 
9. Supervisors must encourage teache 
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| 


| acher acquaintance. The teac 


Г TION———___ 
CHARACTER EDUCA . ; 
guts ON А al values. It is a great deal easier 

А of teaching шэ. heless, the daily prac- 
ve in WAYS © tok about it. Neverthetess, 
T =r and acting ироп” is essential to education 
о of “thinking 2 ral which call for interpretation of motives, 
icm Dd di selection of choices, forming of judgments, 
esse , 


h facts and skills. 


d student organizations offer many opportunities 
10, Clubs a informality creates a more complete pupil- 
p growth; their her develops a climate of "learning 
qi doing" as the pupils are revealing more of their real character 
and personality and their activities outside the classroom. 


11. One of the real stumbling blocks in our attempts to build 
duracter resides in the culture in which children are reared. The 


| homes, neighborhoods, and associates affect children more than the 





hool. Many teachers, especially in the social studies, try to teach 
concepts of fine character. These concepts are flouted by headlines 
in newspapers from which children may draw the conclusion that 
the wages of sin are prosperity. 

сри stumbling block is that frequently the teacher attempts 
H : € the easy way, by talking about it. The hard way 
m * 5y example an atmosphere that will develop good 


Still another derives f 


rom the fact that is sti 4 
* passing of exami our system is still geared 


= hations, the acquisition of facts and skills. 
: 0015 should be character-building conscious. na 


A 
пац 506 tie a the problem of handling delinquency and 
o fn out Why chil = the fact that we make too little attempt 
wo ; hui hate school and evidence it by breaking 
ka smug about wine a other disrespectful act. Perhaps we 
ч юш ыхы ca Class American values. We should try 
S" instea єр the values of the “vandals and the delin- 
ыз To kee celing critica] and hostile. 
ti 
rege fo кы, alere and sensitiv 
Чоу, ligious, с 2uild 
ЧЧ othe 


. < sensitive to the needs and oppor- 
» Social m It is imperative that the home, 
"d civic organizations, newspapers, 

UP а committee to study the situation. 
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Readability of Texts 


JAMES V. TAGUE 
William Howard Taft High School 


For several years it has been my cust ы 

of all subjects an analysis of the а aw ai це, 
istered to entering students coming to Taf, fro ing 
junior high schools. My purpose has been to on he 
subject areas aware of the reading abilities and dis ee in 
student body in order that they might take into Е ilities Of the 
their planning and in their assignments the avera ега 
of their students, the range of abilities likely to ed i кз level 
and the individual reading handicaps of par п their classes 
much of the learning expected of high scho 


tests 


ticular students, Since 


pec ol students d 
a great extent on reading, it has been my hope that dise iade 


of the facts as revealed by standardized tests would be useful and | 


helpful to teachers. 


Recently it occurred to me that some investigation of the read 
ability of typical texts in subjects other than English might ds 
close facts of significance to teachers. I chose subjects other than 
English deliberately because the teacher of English is all too aware 
of the reading deficiencies, difficulties, and disabilities of his я 
dents, and because, in the nature of things, the teacher of English 
is charged with responsibility for the teaching of ot 
feeling is that teachers of other subjects may too "a ^ 
assume that their students can read the materials 2551829: g of tht 


0 
The study here reported is admittedly а шеге cem {йб 
surface. It is based on examination of only two oe гробе Ю* 
no account of sentence length and complexity. ан юй 
ever, is not to present an exhaustive analysis, К which, ir s 
the thinking of teachers to an aspect of their “0 


to me, has been largely neglected. 


ha 

STUDY OF VOCABULARY DIFFICULTY ty, Dr. ish 
trated on vocabulary as the key to 1620105 ну oi 
Lorge of Columbia University, a recognize" ted py th y 
says in a pamphlet entitled Readability, bulaty is the diog” 4 
Council of Teachers of English, that Ж, oe 
measure of reading difficulty. That is tO pitt т, is 
rial, the number of words unfamiliar (0 
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T: і ing the 
md y OF yy бе reader will have in understanding 
difficu | 
"d xamination of two books in use 


d on € 
н the other a history text. In each case, 


р 
oh one à biology t, 5000 words was p Hg m 
Lupi. against the Thorndike-Lorge Word List sus 
see checke aa Since this list 15 founded on a count of m SY 
qun of € drawn from a wide variety of books, periodicals, 
sls and he like, it seems reasonable to assume that any 
piles, and tr ering five times or less per million words in 


; rin n 
sin mf properly be classified as an "unusual 
ul The lists which follow include all such words found in the 
samplings of the texts examined. These are the words likely to be 
unfamiliar to high school students using the texts. 


In the lists, the word "frequency" means the number of times 


| prmillion words the listed word appeared in the source materials 


of Thorndike and Lorge. 
History Text 
rem Frequency Word Frequency 
- acquisition ....... 4 4 
Yi : = oe — 2 
oe . liberation ........ 2 
4 mca tee 1 26. mobilization ..... ; 2 
Кайны 2 27. mobilize ......... 1 
== 5 28. munitions 1 
i bombard Б Mew. 4 29. nationalism ...... 2 
: bombardmeng 777 2 30. neutrality ...... 2 
n ace 1 31. oust ............ 2 
ee LI 32. overlord ......... 
| шоп ely à 2 penetration ....., 2 
de o n - populous ........ 
n dizion rails t 35. projectile ........ 2 
|. ощ ‘Pion э... | 2 > Protectorate ...... 3 
К. ЖИ 5 = lm ; 
1 dici Le 4 39. ану .......... 3 
Жеф ssi. . seethe ааа авва 2 
9. ЖИК 1 40. smold 
à = feta ааа, 0 AL жаш xs асаалаа а 4 
2 tation оры, 4 үч Strategic mince 1 
ОИ Шо ре 2 
еы 45. unify AMAA ы 2 
3 _ 46 unprecedented .... 5 
17 
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р TEXT ST Frequency 


HU 


| y 0 d 
Biology Text | ЕШ Frequency Wer А . 3 
] R 101 sodium x .*-es»í€*.- 
Word Frequency Word | god — п 102. sphincter -+++++** а 
sR . Tor" M LL 103. steapsin ...... EE 
а Й мд, 7 9 NE pesi T 104. sterilize ... н 
— і ае, Mi 105. stunted .....- ++ : 
— ES 1 вм qs we 3 106. supplementary ET б 
EI | SUN Adag, ^ Eua шине rds 0 107. trypsin .......... i 
БЛ ЮРЕ i muc ТУЧ | айшу (у 108. trypsinogen ...... 
Je... OF 51 иеше ee 6, saponification 4A 109. undue ..... e 3 
> SRE ssasssesa . — i gy, saturate ett 3 110. ventilation ....... 5 
. antiseptic ........ ес СЯ 1 eiii 5 111. vitamin .......-- 1 
ee . larynx Q2, ринги. 112. xerophthalmia .... 0 
ee ; 0.222 | scNIFICANT FACTS. Examination of the lists reveals some 
pe . бааа "- | significant facts. 
расната deco таа In the history text, 46 words in 5000 fall into the classification 
obses. Рене of “unusual” words. This is approximately 1%, ог 4 words рег 
—— з L казыр АЛКЫ | n page of text. If a teacher assigns 10 pages of reading, then, 
ata pA ар -he student may be expected to find 40 unfamiliar words, any of 
p нел . nutrient ......... which may be key words vital to the und di { 
» CONSE eu suxsuca . nutritious ........ Furthermore, som d e understanding of the passage. 
ird deii аврат benz е : are abstract terms and others are used 
365 ренин jc мени» © rating dificul, For example phe eo ад immeasurably 
‚ defecation о... тне tations in an agreement” ог * = £ rases like to align several 
. detrimental ...... . paralysis ... e. ron of national feeling” migh RR, hatreds” or "the caul- 
cag — -P VE Smprehension, while ы ight prove insurmountable barriers to 
. шен TP , а eae onplace contex Same words used literally or in more 
. СЕ) алана . pepto E Кеше, t ts might be understa dabl 
peristalsis jas ett tie Оше that the bist ndable. On the whole 
en fee, : рһагупх.... lo У attributable to I text I examined presented difficul- 
' phosphorus «+t. K These € use of abstractions and of fi : 
wd P a Rated bam : Obstacles to under i nd of figurative 
ETN -P . la the 1.7913 Of vocabu] Standing are not easily esti- 
. emulsification .... арене е biolo Wary merely on the basis of £ 
- €nterokinase ...., . posterior +, ча]; Thin text, 112 wor da i requency. 
. enzyme .... L pousum ws на 5 is 2, in 5000 may be classified 
. epiglottis ........ . P dd PEE. Cher assigns 1 ©, Or about 9 words on a solid Ll 
iM NEM c ue © eno Pages in this text. th id page of text. 
и a 450 wnfamiliar words, In the can o a Pe ex- 
рн i шый «77 ET into à У ОЁ note that a | i n the case of this book, 
— у T | of th me Unusual” с atge proportion of the words 
fanaa vu el >in fy, St Shows that "ad a Scientific terms. Exami- 
— Ó E d on P Ost, such words of the 112 may be so classified, 
салва baat ate explained or defined in the 
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text. It is reasonable to assume that ај] such Octobe, 195 
the teacher of biology as needing ей, аге acce 3) 
The list reveals a number of related words is and "i b 
tritious, nutritive; pepsin, pepsinogen; silly а а nut, 00 
not represent a separate difficulty in each come Th i These 4 
of really “unusual” words in this book is reduced į ae Number 
0.7%. This still leaves an average of 3 wor ds ‘on 37 in Do 
of text which may be expected to present some ex Solid pape 
student. сщу to the 
Teachers are urged to make some stud РА 

texts in their subjects and to apply their ina ing n of 
reading ability of their students. Such procedure dali р 
more efficient teaching and learning. It is especially ique to 
that individual reading ability and the readability of terim 
rials be taken into consideration in connection with homework 
assignments. If such assignments are to produce the desired out 
comes, they must be within the capacity of the student to acquire 
information and insight from the printed page. As part of every 
reading assignment, some attention should be given to anticipation 
of difficulties, with particular stress on vocabulary. 


—«»——_ 
BY EAR «cii P. 
't quite = 
The chairman of our music department hasat qu" The ds 


- jon L *9* d 
from his latest observation of Music APPS = litle gis be 
was singing Stephen Foster's Oh, Susanna, 
her own interpretation: 


"I come from Alabama ” 
With a band-aid on my knee 
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:1<° Reading Inferes!> 


TE 
Ya — 
AI 
>з 


se of cheap, sensational reading ae 
i а: š ic d 

гар arts, coupled with the magnetic iniluence 
а ? 


ca mn 
jng the litery s in communication media, is a chal- 


urt 
of other es of English. Rather than cry like Hamlet, 
ay 


| кею f joint," we must accept the challenge by a sys- 


‘me is Out 0 ^— s 5 
пз re-examination of techniques and devices 
tic an 


= ing i f today’s youth. 
i ading interests O y | 
p seriem feat years at Public School 4, Richmond, the 


wie has experimented with а “Reading Laboratory” on the 
|| есап eighth-grade level with a heterogeneous group of boys 
} кїї. This report is a composite account of ways and means 
| tutseemed worth-while; so I pass them along to others who are 


| smggling with the same problems of getting youngsters to read 
} books and to read better! 


1 PROCEDURES AND DEVICES. 


Outstanding stu i 
td tained by the teacher, serve as ips Li 


à group leaders in stimulati 
ud p канн readers. During the laboratory periods ds 
he: of xil "om group tO group, acts as a co-ordinator. A 


interestin boo iodi 

e Ў 8 ks an ca 

biso paramount importance d periodicals on many grade 
k Review” ` 


in Our e; co itte i 
bU eighth рта ^» йы a a device suggested by a student 
“mulated reading interests. When 


ks as dull, she volunteered 


[ Sion technique ; 
Pre $ ni 
Maing Меер} in novels, ЫШ : excellent for many aspects of 
d = oa d ане Groups with 
S in "buzz" sessions. af 
' : ms , after 
Ace implication, ae S interpretation of the prob- 
| а incl > Here, ate crystal с] 
į ude rewriti = 
Ung Shakespearean and other 


Ёр 
B 
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-——— ay 
classics in modern vernacular; the use [0с 


rege of ‚1 
debate moral and ethical issues in itera ту шоо „> 9 
of judge, jury, defense and prosecutin » orks Чаң, 


CB, Slane” | 
“Is Macbeth guilty of first degree murd attorneys on th Selection і 


А . 4 егэ”, literatur “ Че, 
in which students select a slip Containing a literar, © 8 
8 


& Г 
speak extemporaneously оп the topic: "Twen tary reference he 
on literature; "What's My Line?" using characte Question 
“Author Meets the Critics” program based on Ьу us literas. 
the level of class interest; student and parent шы Appealing p 
relating to reading and literature—e.p. “Are Panels on Problems 
Students?"; discussion and/or writing about ine Harmful y 
books; study and discussion of movie reviews. VS based on 


_ Vocabulary notebooks developed through the students read 
ing, daily reports on new words found by other students, and sy 
tematic instruction by the teacher can be powerful instruments i 


raising reading comprehension. Crossword puzzles from mw | 
papers and magazines solved by the class together stimulate sw | 
dent-prepared puzzles and an interest in vocabulary building | 


Word games intrigue many students. At P.S. 4 we use the dilly 


game in the World Telegram and Sun. 

Further procedures are these: student's record of йн 
with personal evaluation; poetry period in which pem v 
teer to read selections; choral speaking and dramatic гей 5° 
students; rhythm sessions in which students DELE pet 
poetic elements; book reviews for class or school pend 
ports, criticisms of radio presentation of ер 
"World's Great Novels” series to complement a venice ® 
study and discussion; radio programs by acm d pan ds p 
presenting plays, dramatizations, roundtable $^. such f 
sions relating to reading and literature; 16000 ipi p 
National Council of Teachers of English 
ture"; formation of class book clubs; р we 
in which the class provides a — a К 
“The Lady or the Тїрег?”; book talks Y din f 
rewriting poems as short stories; көгү" js 
orally or written, evoked by music and aft. interest i” ә y" 

An invaluable tool in the stimulatio? о 7 Thes m 
literature is a “Student Interest Invent? 
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| ment, 


| solves the reading © 


| 


SIS — 7T 
; ING INTERE * 
p or may be prepared by de 


p | gu per of COMPADICS P keen teacher observation, 


pled w! the door to subsequent 


mm 
шей e he key W. 


ide t А 
" a of our literary 


нп biology SHOWS he 


pasy ê peed. 


heritage. o | 
ery behavior is a direction of action 


k is to erect environmental condi- 


Our prime tas ed. Without self-involvement 


not | 
needs can be ; 
jons whet? =й can be no growth. To effect this self-involve- 
е 
4 student 


is our paramount task. О 
o m 9096 of our students’ future reading in- 
f periodicals. This, truly, is a source which we, 
s English teachers, have not adequately tapped. We need to use 


Studies rev 


| quis from current magazines. We need magazines and news- 


papers in great number and variety in our class libraries. We need 
nore critical studies of newspapers, such as Joseph Bellafiore's 
school-wide "Newspaper Unit” at Curtis High School. This method 
ifinvolving simultaneously every English class in the school in 
‘common interest proves a potent stimulation. 


Other procedures and techniques include various class com- 


Muttees " . к үн x 
"- сч and select criteria for television, radio, and 
ams; Class participation in li iviti 
к ы n library activities such as 
Reading Is Fun” exhibit; А 


ition, пада ш periodic diversified reports on sports, 
| i irs fiction, personality development, foreign 
tis, poems E to discuss, debate, dramatize, tape-record 
reviews, class or assembly book programs; 

> 


> m. of class 
Fork; displa : 
оак Plays of book Jackets, book revi 
ЕЁ eviews, and = 
8azines, such as Prac зогу 


bershi 71 of English m 
P in Seholo: А Р *» 
C65 Suc а Magazine's "Teen-age Book Te eoa pin 

егес * Opaque pro; : ә ; the use 
telat ves “What in ths Binns n сша strips, movies, 
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:ng Program a 
| : HIGH po, gemedial Reading 
students, their needs, interests, abilities ma ен obey The а 
thinks will prove effective. This writer has useq lar, S Which pose 4 Brooklyn 
Seine! aba өү Over а period of 118% Dune d :or High School 240 function as 
ous students from grades 7-12 in senio, day о Yeats with 14 ograms at Junior Hig 


schools, summer day and evening high s evenin Vari 

and veteran and adult Tast: classes Т, emen К, 

adaptation each teacher will eventually derdes Experience ang 

which will fit the maturity level of specific Bio = those technious 
Finally, we can agree that all th Ps. 


, е techniques 
devices will be worthless unless the sine ae рө and 
» TNE tea 


willing, capable, and continuously growing with his a hop 


2 . . e 
The remedial рї E uidance Department. These services includ 
ur 


i h i din x 
visions 0 etic remedial speech, and remedial reading 
| ‘al arithm Д 
d media 


ur articulation counselor gets 1n touch 
Е: crn TEs which feed our school and к= 
Е E bes about pupils who have particular problems. i 
ane these teacher-conferences and the articulation card, 
| A ae then draws up a list of pupils with reading dis- 
 diliies For those pupils who are already in our school, that is, 
| dose pupils who will compose our seventh and eighth year classes 
! in September, recommendations are submitted in June by the core 


| ‘achers. In addition, any subject teacher, grade counselor, or 
| &pervisor may make referrals. 


| September, tests are administered to all pupils who have been 
| wi The results are compared with the mage or expectancy 
is : аа 5 reading grade is found to be two years below his 
> LN him for a special remedial reading group. 
v I we regard as most urgent, and those cases for 
tel би. E w most within a short period of time, are 
diss separately, Eton pupils with language difficulties are 
NEDULING PUPILS | 
б three tj ', We have experimented wi 
with half-hour 


imes а 
week f of six, Because of the short 


Чел $ or 
wg. Pan of th Broups 
"Od enables. ue retarded 
es reader, and beca 
O ta , use the half- 
However > Cafe Of more pu If 


ег 
advantage е hour period 
& in that it makes it 


——ÓÀ——— 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


"Cosseting" and "sentimentalism" in education WELE ar 
by a former brigadier general. He regretted the aw bii 
days when boys were "barked at in front and well belt 


; f2 
—From a New York Times рр v 
discussion in the British Par 


Whom we fee] 


| hour 
pils, We prefer it to the 
With varied activities has 
p time he ane i possible for the teacher to 
iie bl ate assigned с nds the remedia] reading class 
Чыр SS the pre reading 8toups, cla 
M Pen nies al » Class programs are 
hs nl Of the teach 

e ers who аге assigned to 


е 1 W. i 


at the Br 
Ooklyn College Conference on Remedial 
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is 


a pupil would miss by being assigned to a n. Octobe, у 
pupil is then assigned to a group which wil] Particular 3] 
stitute remedial reading for an activity which га tire hi à Th 
such as gym, music, or shop. All other things ^ likes Very i ub. 
to keep together those pupils who read at ap eng Equal, a. 
level. Proximately it 

е 


ORIENTATION. First, we interview the upil 
short case study which indicates his needs ine, 
physical, and intellectual areas. We | 
reading program to him and attempt to motivate тар of our 
ducing him to the many interesting activities which will y intro. 
stepping stones to his eventual success, He then pr чч 
book, individual folder, and progress chart. On « 
his notebook he lists the various activities he may pursue each tine 
he attends the reading class: phonic drills, oral reading, news 
Papers, magazines, standard lessons and exercises, workbooks, core- 
unit work, pleasure reading, and games. On the last page of his 
notebook he records the date, the assignment for the period which 
met his particular need, and his rating. He is then asked to submit 
to us in writing the title of the unit which his class is studying in 
core and the particular problem which his committee is se 
gating. Included in his introduction to the remedial күзү?” 
аге the bulletin boards to which he may contribute and gf 3 
from which he may borrow books to read at home. ( 
of the Broup serves as librarian.) Oral Ра? 
At the following sessions we administer the ca Wem 
grapb Test and Durrell’s Analysis of Reading Dif : о material ? 
а plan, and instruction begins. We have a vat at We also j^ 
Suit the individual needs and interests of each рор the various Е 
teacher-prepared materials for integration W! 
Ject areas of the curriculum. 


» and pre 
; раг 
5 in social, emotion 
explain the pu 


he first page of 


il has ү 
TERMINATING INSTRUCTION. When Pio, godny 
is mage, or when he has attained a rea к” reading ded si 
we feel that he should be discharged from hers 216 prov 
е room for someone else. (Subject tea” 
materials for follow-up within the class 51 
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| yo OPE e other reading © 


{ quier to gain approximately 
| пева work. 


Єрагеѕ his note. — 





OGRAM————— 

than we ate equipped to give him, 
linics and centers. | 

i ade 

ths, and if a pupil has m 

е rest at intervals Е геатр six months, we discharge 
s t . . . 

ores ue jd to other agencies which = Е 

on qom ever, if there have been gains in be т р 

s needs. How as a result of his attendance at the remedia 

palig I ined. We expect the average retarded 

уи De ше two months for each month of 


G PR 
READIN 
gii uires more help 


| FOLLOW-UP. "Every teacher a teacher of reading!” may be a 
| dihé, but there is no doubt that every teacher must bea teacher 
| cfreading іп an effective, well-integrated, reading program. It is 


needless to tell you what we might do under ideal conditions. What 


cor teachers are attempting to do within the limitations imposed 


ij existing conditions and large classes has more practical appli- 
ation, 

What, then, does the subject 
bing Provided for within the 


remedial i 
5 то cannot be accommod al reading group, for the 


e, for the ул: d ated because of the limitations of 
Ppl who h x who 15 Not too seriously retarded, and for the 
While John Doe i: Ciarged from the remedial reading group? 
le las been reading Мх лед attending the remedial reading class, 
Wlar problem, uate E на level materials related to the par- 
tons and his subject class, Tim. us i concurrently being 
; п prepares his report and his ques- 

t five members of 


"thi small group of fel- 
The ^ Which he oe to gain the self-confidence and re- 


in Order to meet 


Cote р Y, the te eet the class situation. 

iin da бу G = s remedial reading will send to 
t tt 

та Colony» ое is Ject teacher involved a note to 


Prepared to г ‹ 
is, "a ех. T 8 note to Sport on "The Dutch 
ч Time’ edit report o the effect that John Doe has pre- 


tovig т n ‘How New Yorkers Spend Their 
* John With "as teacher will then plan accordingly 
PPortunity to deliver his report to the 
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entire class. The subject teacher wil] 
attains in her evaluation of his work for th 
s e 

The second group of pupils for whom t 
vides help is that composed of children who 
Reading List" and are awaiting assignment { 
group. These are the children who cannot Eee 
because of the limitations of the time allotment (00 
two teachers assigned to remedial reading в en 
hours. Under the half-hour plan we can iim. ml 
children; under the hour plan we can provide fore. af | 
The subject teacher may form within the class a slows eighteen) 
with a superior reader in charge. In some classes it пиа ор 
the committee chairman, under the guidance of the es duy of 
obtain from the shelves of the class library graded жай i я 
tials so that each member of the committee may гет. zu 
ea oe may also borrow materials from the remedial 
teading library. 

For the pupil who is not too seriously retarded—that is, the 
"pupil who is functioning at less than two years below grade level 
—we have placed in each core class library approximately six to 
twelve books to meet the needs of these children. The subjet 
teacher, therefore, has some materials with which to help thi 
group of children. a the 

The results of our work with the pupils who have кү 
remedial reading groups would be lost were it not for t 
up on the part of the subject teacher. When а pu ; 
from the remedial reading group, the official =. anie 
the latest test results. The discharg 3 
"Check List of Difficulties in Basic Reading 5 
list the teacher of remedial reading has indicate fact tha 
hesses that the pupil may still have, despite ше up. 
ble for discharge from the remedial reading m к 
slip and check list are then sent by фе pe ег is P, 

: . iect teach® ding: 
subject teachers. In this way, the subje medial 1828 o 
continue the work begun by the teacher © re ortant pare ag 

The school librarian also plays 20 eu display . 
temedial reading program. She helps Wit hies oe 

1 : ibliograP 
readings, and prepares special b 
reader, 
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| BAD 
| qua R ОМ OF EFFORT. 


ROGRAM | | 
E The remedial reading -— 
rience success. For 

І tarded reader to expe 
a sible for pi reading disabilities, the rewatds of suc 
" 0 г children : in any area have hitherto been unknown. 
Au accomplish here the retarded reader finds 


] acco tmos | | 
з „ч aoe А by айна. He sees progress. Не gains 


‘s rewat Ons . 
гу cor ie derives all the benefits of individual attention 
ence. 


pselfconf a relationship to the remedial reading teacher as he 
deve dance counselor. He socializes with membets of 


Lp pi milies that he is not alone with his problems. 
ne Minis within a smaller group prepares him to face class 


| uations more courageously. The shy, withdrawn child begins to 


egress himself. The over-aggressive child is given the individual 


| tention he so desperately needs. 


The parent of our retarded reader is given guidance through 


conferences. From time to time suggestions and recommendations 
[ аел home. Subscriptions to magazines are encouraged in pat- 


ticular cases, and worth-while vacation activities and summer read- 
алаш We also advise the parent in writing of signifi- 
di ih - e which his child may be making. In these cases the 

reads the note before he takes it home to his parent. 


C 
ins Vd aE that the child requires much more help 
thas Brooklyn Coll to offer him, we recommend other agencies 


гю Ве, Kings County Hospital, and New York 
I 

К E already described the ke 

isis nior High School 

vi y mi. M reading 

itho : 


u 
iig the aware 
hg, Pn an 


y position which the classroom 
240 occupies in furthering the 
Program. I should like to review 
the supervisor, 


Ness, directi ; 
$ on, gui $ 
assistan › Suidance, and understanding 


* C fO. M x š 

Ws the 00 not function ‘s-to-principal, our remedial reading 
laa program is fr * 105 assistant-to-principal who super- 
Param i Program > So the immediate Supervisor of the reme- 
| aterial 15 extreme] cg and actively participates in our 
"ed кен, dial P а in meeting the urgent need 

1 adt 1 ; m 
Mene C that we lä ng. It is under his supervision and 
te Plan and exchange ideas at remedial 


nces, ke 
e А 
P teachers informed of materials available, 
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= — — HIGH 
prepare items for inclusion in our wee 
circulars, and administrative cir 
grate our work with that of th 
to each core class sets of books 
reader. 

I have already mentioned the part that our 
play in our program. I should, however, like " m Ar Agencies 
library as ап important cooperating agency, No ude o 
community branch libraries helped our children find have the 


materials, but they also have sent inspiring speakers t $йрре 
assemblies. © address oy, 


POINTs 


Octobe, 

s (1 

а, He Pulleng inste 23) 

е соге, © паз also һе] Чол, 
20ге teacher h к - Ped to its 

which meet the Needs ord Vall 


the Геба; d ed 


EFFECTIVE FORMS AND DEVICES. In conclusion, 1 ho 
like to mention a few devices and forms which we have ate 
during the year, and which we have found to be Particularly le 
ful and effective in expediting the program in our School. They in 
clude the following: 


1. Case study for remedial reading 
2. Remedial reading pass ( given to the pupil) 


3. Pupil's reading clinic assignment (sent to the ofical 
teacher) 


4. Progress in reading (bar graph kept by the pupil in the 
remedial reading room) 


А " teacher ) 
- Notification of absence (sent to home room 


5 

6. Test results (to home room and subject ar 
7. Extra credit in English (sent to the core teacher 
8 


ject 
. Notification of discharge (sent to home room 


teachers) 


9. Check list for follow-up (accompanies 0 


charge) 
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her Exchange: Berlin—New York 
Teac 


THEODORE HUEBENER* 


ting experiments in international edu- 


interes z » и 
he most inte during the past six months in a high 


| ation has been going on an Oberschule in Berlin. For the first 


nd 
Ке бв city system, a teacher exchange has been 
dne in the 


ign country. This was made possible through 
ed with a foreign country. Y- m 
uns f the Fulbright program and the exten 

ken by the Office of Education in Wash- 

change of persons undertaken by E 
anon. Nineteen teachers in all from various parts of the Unite 

ма and from a large number of applicants were chosen to go to 

Germany for a school year. In each case the American teacher was 

о live in the home of his German exchangee, just as the latter 

was to dwell with the family of the American. The German was 


given an extra cash allowance each month to make up for the 
higher cost of living here. 


ool in 


d IN GERMANY. The person selected from the 


ork system was Miss A 
tt Grover Cleveland High ool ee a teacher of French 


School. Having traveled in every part 
bing еей, Possessing complete fluency in Eom 
"ulii fo, T -d undertake this activity, she was eminently 
МА the ot " exchange, Last August she was flown to Frankfort 
hte day ce p 8hteen teachers. At the University of Ma 
hety Defence was held i Ex 


€ducari 
x “tional Systems were di 


а spirit От their duties i 
tha Of zest 
t th an eager 


» п the German schools. There was 
defy a of Physica comf 


ness on the part of the Americans 
Bei » ting, whic orts was ignored. “This was а won- 
AN вде, We fix fie forget" wrote Miss Haeseler. 

i o 
tings from g AM. sif der rm mattresses, no 
disc lin 

1 omf 
y, “з Haeseler н "s more annoying in Berlin, to 
ly of „48е because a a this city, wracked by war and 
WM team heat an "a the chicanery of the Russians, the 
Stor o Б Ot water and the extremely unpleasant 
п Lan 
Buages. 
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cp 7" 
weather taxed the endurance of 
considerably. 


However, her native Vitality, cheerfulness 
came these unpleasantnesses, Furthermore, she an Courage & 
reception from her colleagues at the Wissensch, folk 5 conde 
to which she was assigned, that she Was ready to ы "сы, 
discomforts. Her pupils, too, added to her happin ar the p yia 
girls,’ Miss Haeseler writes. “They are tbe. Т el I 
parents' meeting three nights ago, They stayed until T MY firs 
hugged me and told me how happy I made their girls rts me 
liked school.” and how they 

Of course, many adjustments had to be 
sion six days a week in Germany. All written work of the pupil 
has to be red-inked by the teacher. Since the pupils are а seleq 
group, they are considerably in advance of our high school su- 
dents. The work in English is the equivalent of a sophomore 
course in literature. 

One of the fields in which Miss Haeseler has been able to make 
a rich contribution is that of American civilization, called Amet 
kakunde in Germany. The very first day she gave a brief talk А 
the О. 5. The girls listened with rapt attention and then g5 y 
asked numerous questions. "I am sure I will be E to +, 
America closer to them, just as I hope that they will pen 
many closer to me.” This is the true spirit of cultural ex 


OIN 
Our te “ “ober, |, 
acher from Kew 3] 
âtdeng 


made. School is in seg. 


DISAGREEMENT 


A Frenchman said that language is m 4 i 
conceal our thoughts. He might have 
which we conceal a lack of them. 


—WILLIAM D. GRAM 
lic," in the Satu 


hich W 
eans by w 
p is the ™ 


PP, ` 0 
rday Review 





Function of the Science 


at Is the Fun : 
Wiorotory Assistant: 
ELL 
EDITH in Franklin High School 
e | | 
ction of the laboratory assistant? The title is 
What i$ e Pm Just as the administrative assistant is the 
somewhat viui: he first assistant is a chairman, the lab oratory 
ee manager of the preparation laboratory. Without 
a what the title ought to be, what does the position 
qu 


the duties? 
„ее HiGH Points, Charles Katz of Forest Hills 
High School suggests that laboratory assistants and/or clerks 
should assist teachers in the operation and maintenance of a visual 
aids program. Quite often science chairmen think that the labora- 
tay assistant should make out department reports and/or other 
clerical work such as typing and mimeographing. It is not even 


unknown for the laboratory assistant to be asked to help prepare 
ind distribute examinations for the entire school. 


ae | THE LABORATORY ASSISTANT. We wish to 
at to function as a laboratory assistant, one must be a 


College grad 
uate who has s yi . . 
be taken many specialized courses in science 


Ideally, the 
by actually o 
ased, 14 


stu i 

Ё dent must experience by seeing and, 
€monstrations and exper 

himself sho 


if possible, 
iments dis- 
uld prepare the material 


Na 
r repa , А 
m кюп, to be д. РіёРаге the materials used in t 


Ective 

Ne M across each le a understand what is required in 
ш i be able a lentific Concept to the young students 

wl fa, 2t the harg SUBBeSt new and better 
Т td-pressed materials and appli- 
Pa e a bora, те Classroom teacher hasn't the time to 
aud vi, ы h in ae 1105: understand the needs and 
eg in hich , х r effectively to organize and utilize 
Done 00 І ratory assistant’s time and talents 


Will deny. routine tasks, 
€ schools need more clerical assistance, 
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AE ы, 


i i [0 
пог that visual aids programs need a Be ober, 1y 
however, that the manpower for these iba noted. V й 
from the already depleted ranks of the labor Ould no а, 


а Ө Tec; 
that are normally those of teach "i ASSistants ш 


ers Ог chairm, 


Education in the News 


. ” 
4 make each day a critic on the last. 
tt An m 






. : en i . | . A., which gives employment to a 
ments—clerical work, etc.—should likewise be bands DN A new industry 12 the ыкы is that which designs, fabricates 
or chairmen in the science departments, Уты || шй segment of our рор m "his period of national an гре 
s straw men. 
d manufacture 


s here exists a ready market for this product. 
tension 


i hools when- 
the fashion to heave a clod at the sc 
: wi por social boil erupts. Blaming the schools for nat- 
n diction, world tension, juvenile delinquency, Micky Spil- 
lane, and bebop is S.O.P., for many critics of contemporary edu- 
cation. 


THE TEACHER Schoolmen and friends of education have always welcomed 


positive objective criticism of methodology and content. Our 


Мех о фе child's parents, his teachers play the greatest пі schools have thrived on self-criticism. However, in unsettled times 


in his life. If we think of the teacher as a composite person of 
all who have ministered to the child’s educational needs from 
kindergarten to college days, it is safe to say that the child spends 
almost as much time in the presence of his teacher as of his 
parents—or at least of his father. 


As adults when we look back on our educational past i 
remember teachers, not methods or techniques or even i m 
content of their instruction. Their influence on BE dad E 
ideals of conduct, standards of judgment, „= to them. 
hopes, even our choice of life careers, is often zb Ее a tendency 
Unconsciously we learn from everyone, but ye ү ш. О! 
to resist those whose explicit business is not E influence wit 
to the teacher do we willingly open аце ot ouf 
out feeling belittled or resentful or asham 













€Xperience, re Ch, i i 

CAE > research, in i 
uch of it ig ibt ex › investigation and 
discovery, 


en new; a great deal of it is 


S € past. As we continued to 
W they behave, we modified our 


sen Our concept of education in 
ened our content. 
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EE н 


NTs 
In criticizing contemporar 


' Oct 
Y education m ‚юм, 1953 
i : апу criti ] 
straw men. There is no such thing as а unified Cs 


Ve 
sive education” capable of having а blow dire erent "hg? 
Critics of education—those who inflame with ium at it ag = 
—sense great disappointment and frustration Tem State ON 
is so formless. This type of warfare is infuriating. a e" Deny 
scapegoats, tangible targets. Genera] Braddock Sines A 
way about the Indians. Hence the Deed to set а е felt 
labeled Progressive Education, 


How to improve the schools is a perennial topic of 
sand educational conferences across the nation. What, s 
are you critics against? Tell us, Bive us the facts, line 
arguments and if you'll show us how to build a better 
well beat a pathway to your door. But don't set up s 
Don't burn down the schoolhouse unless 
a better one. 


ten thoy. 
pecifically, 
UP cogent 
Mousetrap 
traw men, 
you are prepared to build 


A very reasoned deflator of current criticism of education i 
Professor Frederick L. Redefer of New York University. a 
article entitled "Progressive Education Today, in the M 
issue of the Educational Forum, he quietly pinpricks som И 
~ i ion.” A number of select 
porary criticism of “progressive education. 
paragraphs from his article follow. 


" ends 

... The status of progressive education ame = 

on whether you understand this much n p of schools 

to mean a specific practice in schools, а g ducation or ^^ 
or educational leaders, a philosophy of e 


us ; educatio 
undefined movement within American 


z edi 
: 0 resse 

-« There are those who like to wrap x) : ды, ае ев 

cation as опе thing—a clearly и shie interpreta " 

ming from one source. Such a mono "ducation ing! 

is convenient but false. үш» gn hs : p 

; ori is Parker ^ 

one single source, no one and Francis шо shit 
authority. While John Dewey uc 


мар | 

а rogresst wares 
often described as fathers of е vom aded И 
convenient characterization 1 


ИТД 
comti odu 
Varied as were the sources р, e the 
beginnings of progressive educat 








бод 1." School, 





j iffered. 
; varied. Бой coi dee os 
; r 
, a educators ai „ы the гайт differed, 
id ion ASSO 
gressive йо suspicious of the soundness of 


eve . Ы 2 bout 
some eed з, There was nothing monolithic a 
ной, 

ers VIEW, 


ib a 
н ressive education. 


gj ttempt at an exacting definition or regimen- 

aeg ctice would have been resisted strongly, 
dl ae tbe movement into a bundred parts... 
Tini education which grew and developed in a 
dar of individualism was individualistic through- 
ot... 


... Carleton Wasbburne defines it as a movement and 
not a series of specific practices. He describes it аз an or- 
ganized effort to apply the new findings in the science of 
man and society to education, to classroom methods, to 
curriculum organization and to school and community 
administration... . T bis broad and inclusive inter- 


pretation would probably not be acceptable to those who 
identify Progressive education with no textbooks, no 
competitive marks on 


report cards or a policy of no 
ey probably feel that Dr. Wasbburne 


760 100 much territory, included too much under 
ent of Progressive educat 


indi. ion and in general made it 
a y aiis from good education. T hat is probably 
and ditons “rne intended to do, . . o His definition 


510 . : Eg Se. de 
? of progressive education explains its dis- 


Sarance . 
“ry req) Succ 4 distinct and Separate movement and its 
appearance... 


ecause of this very dis 


hant "Рие of the fact that Progressive 
bat no Popular catch phrase in educat 
of Ameri.” torn ub by the roots. It is part and parcel 
Amey; 79 education and it is evident in most every 
j those m - ot complete and whole—partial but 
бе some ne е эө Schools where reading lessons now 

fourishin ahon to reality and child experience, there 


an emphasis of the progressive education 


education is no 
ional circles, it 
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movement. In the most subject. 
teachers in classrooms make аПошапс, 
differences in learning, interest and E OF indi) 
education still lives, Im tbe classroom o 2n "Отец, 
leged suburban community where є tib, 0те bring 
able and time is allotted for creative каз й 
one сап see the progeny of earlier pro B i ion, 
ideas, There are no schools in the United 4 education 
that have not profited to some degree from ae today 
sive education movement, Pro "Lu 
part of tbe warp and woof of scho 


; © Progres. 
ressive Practises ае q 
were once labeled ‘progressive edu 


OlS—practices that 
cation? , M 


Осо 
bound schools "у 


Films of Special Interest 


j teachers by the 
. pictures are reviewed for с 
кайн ps агі and Theater Committee, N. Ү. С. 
утап 0 


{п chast о} Teachers of English. For further information con- 
on 


j your STC representative.) 
w 


LITTLE FUGITIVE (Normandie Theater) 


One very hot day last June, we stumbled into the Art Theater 
ёч they were sneak-previewing something called Little Fugi- 


| jive, From that day on we told anyone who would listen that the 


funniest thing we'd seen in years was a seven-year-old redhead 


. +» The present status of Progressive education i; mmed Richie Andrusco in a movie made in Coney Island by three 
bound up with that of American education, They are young New Yorkers who'd never made a movie before. “Of 
intimately related, for progressive education can not he f couse,” we said gloomily, "there's not much hope of its being 
destroyed without destroying education itself in the | sown commercially. Joe Burstyn hasn’t made up his mind to 
American school system. This fact some of the oppo- bay it.” 
nents of democratic education know. This fact some of 
the progressive education witch hunters know, This 
fact some educators are beginning to realize... 


y from the lounge. We'll bet that if Richi 
йыл аы: Andrew Jackson High Schol they'll never be able c a ichie comes, 


шуп to Bes venice Festival, after inviting Mr. 
ыт SUbmit Little Б ё as a “special” entry, mak the 
=t unregenerate freckled map has been 
à noe yer = the cover of This Week. As ме go to 
tse Made the cover of Time or Life, but nothin, 
OLD TEACHER Nothin | " 
She has been teaching now for thirty je “Own ag ie as ПЧ Pleas 
Has watched each passing generation gr з 


i fS 
And leave her and go: on to high caree - 
That she will never know. children 
When they come back she sees „г men, 


And smiles to think that others call ane 


, b 
Who once were bothered by d strange Pistol Coney Isla d Бед, ны in the oder coner s 
P the To E nois huj, holster bs Е; bedrageled T-shirt and dungarees 
And silly now an how anything will chang" param k ou pie gorad dead center. See Richie 
She understan pRALD elb 


When run by little boys. Ec 
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HIGH REST аа amid 
Ting POINTS i L INTE А charming an 
Баша beings zoe аб, А ак эы, ong NT Щ gms oF SP al find а great deal that is 
movie is talent, and perh to make 3 1 


: aps an understand; 
concentrating on kids; and an 


camera-eye on the human sub 


i u will 
yaborstion) un Gilbert an 


ij dis- 
d Sullivan, now at the Bijou. A 
"hol diverti me by Ro 


08 of kia, Mety bert Morley and Maurice Evans 85 


honest 11; 
Willingn Куди 

3 ow Ë es t 

ject instead of op po to keep vt 


3 Company 
, „ished Cast, f the D'Oyly Carte Opera 

money says 8 ox fice eka | Denon me ius) excerpts from Trl by Jury, The 
There’s nothing simpler than the Story or th | goging in аат а Ruddigore, lolanthe, == x генен 

Little Fugitive. The wonder is that nobody tho, Photogranty of Mikado, Т -. 0 spirited and tasteful ‘Technico or a 

before Ray Ashley (a writer) and Morris Е uis of doing i of the Guar Ži Launder and Sidney Gilliat, as full of Vi Hi 

rapher) and Ruth Orkin (a child Photographer) a still Photog. directed by Fra em gid of plums—what more cou 

descension or a single fal With 


3 M as a l 
censi ; 5е note, they’ve turned the өс Con. vignettes P 
Richie into a goldmine of 


bi ited? done as 
comedy. Eddy Manson "did dini length production of any one of the operettas, 
like almost everyone else connected with this =ч Es pm um us possibly, with Martyn Green in great 
tion) plays some effective harmonica music as background fo м duis instead of delightful snippets. Until that happy day, it 
action. Everyone in the ca : 


1 St seems just right, and Richie seems 5 
much more than just right that it is hardly likely that he Will be 


allowed to remain in the third grade of P.S. 101, Brooklyn, 

A distinguished film historian and Critic is saying that Littl 
Fugitive is the answer to 3-D. A reviewer thinks that Richie is the 
greatest child-star discovery since Jackie Coogan in The Kid, and 
possibly greater, since Coogan couldn’t do comedy. One of the 

producers hopes that this is one movie about a child that othe 
children, as well as adults, will enjoy. 


would be hard to find anything more pleasant to watch and hear 
than Morley and Evans in an impromptu rendition of “The Police- 
man’s Lot,” or Martyn Green in any of his portrayals of George 
Grossmith of the original D'Oyly Carte troupe. Well worth a visit 
to the Bijou, 


( 


A Lopert Films Release.—School discounts available for 
matinees.) 
Rum M, GOLDSTEIN 


Abraham Lincoln High School 
Ї 

With all these opinions we agree. We might go a bh 

it as the best Coney Island picture we've seen, exce ipsi 

about a place but about a person: a small person, an told a 


mime (or an unconscious one—does it matter? ) P life d 

an acrobat and the Lone Ranger; а seven-year-ol eavesdrop 0 
is own that you somehow have been allowed fs and д 

All this, however, might overload a very She two red come 

Movie, Better go see it as you used to go tot mad t 

in the days when you and the movies were У 


qill be! NOTE ON STYLE 
breath of fresh air. 


Walter Savage Landor 
Cver used and/or, 


| tau Theater) 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN (Bijou T 


your E 


If you do not insist on gospel truth oa at de of OO 
(for Gilbert and Sullivan were nevet m a Films $ 

lives as they are at the end of this 

40 
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Chalk Dust 


Keep ’em Smiling 


The injection of a grain of humor goes : 
lieving the tedium of our work, In a subject | igs Way towar M 
the light touch is especially useful, Start a Period " eign anguis. 
by making your pupils smile and you've made ere S a happy i 
easier. When my foreign language class Comes in, ү ps d thein 


French or Spanish as the case may be. Someti le them i 
absentminded and greet my French class in Seantit tend to je 
and some of my pupils have 


| actually learned to Mrs. Peri, 
me and respond in the correct language even if it is not th Lo 
they are studying! I ask them how they are, ang they ask an x 
Tam. I am always sick, except Fridays. They ask What's the ee 
with me. One day it’s a headache, another day a toothache, and 
so on. And of course they say they’re 

sick, and I commiserate with them. 


Have you ever played fines? My foreign language classes are 
forbidden to use English for such 


things as greetings, asking per 
mission to leave the room, etc. A 


fine of one cent is imposed for 
every infraction. They love the game—especially when I myself 


have to pay a fine (which has happened more than once). De 
Or have you ever tried making a deliberate error at з и 

just to see who is alert enough to catch it? I have a stan ia in 

to excuse my class from homework for a week if Tat 

ten errors in a period, and I make it exciting ате unie to 

ing myself up to eight or nine errors, pretending o 

much embarrassed every time it happens. their toes a 
Any little device like this keeps the students on 

helps to relieve the drudgery of a difficult subject. 


JHS. 79, Brow 
NATHAN L. BENGIS 


sorry. On Fridays they are 


} 

Р Schot 

ior High 
Send contributions to IRVING ROSENBLUM, Ји 

162, Brooklyn 37, 
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High Points 

HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS TO TELL TIME 
R 

y OF JUNIO 
mar Bureau of Educational Research, a_i 
1952, een d of Schools, conducted 7 си == 
е B = tell time shown by pupils E асна high 
294 ce nthe -— me of i high school 
seven the wide-spread 1 - 
schools roel ү the test, it was felt that w ис и 
ev e = the means for reporting the major findings 

a members of the teaching staff. 


In June, 
direction of 


i olled in the regular 
me E di mds Mo ату eighth-grade Special 
м Classes, and in seventh- and eighth-grade ca 
casses of the junior high schools were tested. Pupils in classes or 
the physically handicapped (including pupils in health improve- 
neat classes) and іп CRMD classes were not tested. Principals 
of the schools involved in the Survey were given permission to 
exclude from the groups being tested any pupils who had little 
or no understanding of the English language. 

. © tests Were administered in 46 districts to pupils attending 
mor high schools having seventh- and eighth-grade classes. 
803 eigh © test was administered, 32,040 seventh-grade 


resent, th-grade pupils, a total of 60,843 pupils, were 


e six i : 
А wn Satisfy SIX items of the Stoup test were considered to 
Эйн Performance. 


т test was administered to those pupils who 
actory level on the Broup test. To administer 
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а уу, 
the individual test, the teachers 

actual clock face, or a large watch 
ing times were set on the clock ог 
2:05, 9:40, and 4:12. The Pupil's ora] responses 0 7: 
the teacher. Неге, too, pupils who Bave the со Wete tecorg ed 
of the six items of the individual test were cibum et to c 
shown satisfactory performance. considered tg le 


IN 
used ; а Coboy 

< @ Simulated ыз]. 1953) 
with a circular fa 
Watch face. 5:00 : 


THE FINDINGS. Table 1 presents а сір; 
performance of pupils enrolled in аен ud e dug of the 
high school classes on the group test, Et grade junio 


TABLE 1—CITY-WIDE SUMMARY OF RESU " 
IS IT?” GROUP TEST IN GRADES py QUE "s 
Grade 7 Grade 8 Total 

Per P 


ud Per 
Number Cent Number Cent N b 
Pupils Tested (Total) .. 32,040 100.0 28,803 ent Number Cen 


p 100.0 60,843 1000 
Satisfactory Performance 


Six Items Correct... 18,521 578 18,309 63.6 36830 605 
Five Items Correct... 6,318 197 5,260 183 11,578 190 
ЕЙ ыз... „ка, 24839 77.5 23,569 819 48408 795 
Unsatisfactory Performance 0 
Four Items Correct.. 3,733 117 2,949 102 6,682 E 
Three Items Correct. 1867 58 1340 46 Д 1] 
Two Items Correct.. 1,027 32 61 22 M 12 
One Item Correct... 458 1.4 246 09 1 03 
No Item Correct.... 16 04 68 02 „is m 
ЖО мык» эшш. 7,201 225 5,234 181 1^4 
; de classes 2449 
Of the 32,040 pupils enrolled in mohe t they 82% bd 
(77.596) show satisfactory performance, in x test. 
Correct answer to at least five items of the ч 22.5% of 
factory performance was shown by 7,201 pupils: 
total group of seventh-grade pupils. formance: ot Z 
, | of s" 
Eighth-grade pupils showed slightly =y 19%) o, 
28,803 eighth-grade pupils tested, 23,569 обу failed © i 
isfactory performance, while 5,234 (18.1% 
satisfactory level on the group test. 


If the results for seventh- and eig 
44 


com 
„1с are 
hth-grade pupils 





a ae 
purty 10 gd junior high shool рор, iun : 
peh IB formance, while 12435 C ts of all the junior 
pin factory perform == approximately four-fiftt prora 
SP actor ating, Thr d show satisfactory ability to te 1 
st | 


ils teste 5 
Сте is group test utilized. 
pets 


| Its obtained 
"wide summary of the resu | 
- pos dm А of the individual test to pupils а 
те ^s a and eighth grades of the iunior high school. 
rolled in the 


F “WHAT TIME 
. WIDE SUMMARY OF RESULTS O 
P a INDIVIDUAL TEST IN GRADES 7 AND 8 
Grade 7 Grade 8 Total 
Per Per Per 
Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent 


Pupils Tested (Total).. 6,665 100.0 4,773 1000 11,438 1000 
Satisfactory Performance 

Six Items Correct... 3,046 45.7 2,512 526 5,558 486 
Five Items Correct... 1942 291 1327 278 3269 286 
Тоа... 4988 748 3839 804 8827 772 
Unsatisfactory Performance 

Four Items Correct... 744 112 


Three Items Correct, 432 6.5 
Two Items Correct, . 


513 108 1,257 110 
223 47 655 5.7 


274 41 11 23 385 33 
0 

No be oe e. 122 20 48 10 180 16 
hg oe” B$ тд 39 08 134 12 


"Este. 1677 252 934 196 2611 228 
Of 


the 6 6 
ча adi 2065 *eventh-grade pupils to whom the individual test 


Administ 
ance, in ы 4988 (74.896) showed satisfactory perform- 
Of the teg 26У gave the corre 


- Unsatisf ct answer to at least five items 

ls o 2... ISACOty performance was shown by 1,677 
* individually Cent, of the total group of seventh-grade pupils 
lBhth | 


"EL Р 
GÁT eign Pupils showed somewhat better performance. Of 
hi 46) show Stade pupils tested via the individual test, 3,839 


Satisfactory performance, while 934 (19.6%) 
Wh ach a Satisfactory level, 


* Tesults for seventh. and eighth-grade pupils were 
45 
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combined 8,827 (77.295) of the pupils Octobe, » 

test was administered showed запаста who А “м, 
2,611 (22.8%) failed to obtain a Satisfactory Performa се, wi 
ly more than three-fourths of al] © junior e Dus gt М 
tested individually showed Satisfactory abili gh Schoo = 
measured by the test utilized, У to tel] ting a 


In order to arrive at a more complete app 
seventh- and eighth-grade pupils enrolled in junior hi 0 
to tell time, it was deemed advisable to combine ы... Schools 
tained on both the group and individual forms of the wees ob, 
Is It?" test. Since the individual test was not administered a 
of the pupils who failed to show Satisfactory performance q i E 
group test, the findings which are presented cannot be fle? 
upon as wholly accurate. It is safe to assume, however, that the 
degree of satisfactory performance noted may be 


considered mini. 
mal in character, in that it is highly likely that some of the pupils 


to whom the individual test was not administered would have 
shown satisfactory performance. 


raisal of the abil 


Table 3 presents a city-wide summary of the роза ш 
pupils enrolled їп seventh- and eighth-grade junior high 
classes on the combined group and individual tests. 


“WHAT TIME 
TABLE 3—CITY-WIDE SUMMARY OF RESULTS ОР ECTS 
IS IT?” COMBINED GROUP AND INDIVI 
IN GRADES 7 AND 8 


Total 
ade 8 Pet 
Grade be Gr Per Number C 
Number Cent Number ae 60,843 im 
Pupils Tested ('Toral).. 32040 100.0 28,803 100. 
Satisfactory Performance 0 60} 
Six Items Correct 8.309 63.6 3 688 » 
Group Test ...... 18,521 57.8 ms 8.7 42388 » 
Individual Test... 3,046 95 0821 725 ^" 
Toti aes. ogee 21567 675 20, FE 
" 1 , d 
Five It 185 7569 4 
cote 6318 197 329 46 Hear i 
Individual Test... 1,942 61 587 222 5125 
L PANEM 8260 258 27408 952 
ОШ, euis momce pyas 29827 951 ^h 





536 17 461 1.6 997 1.6 


i nd/or 
of the 32,040 ртк =н 4, 29,827 (93.1%) 5 p 
individual test WAS in that they gave the correct answ Е 
factory Rer test. Unsatisfactory performance w: | 
көгү upils, ог 5.2 per cent of the total group o 
shown by aba many of whom are in сет атчан 
ww ж, 536 pupils (1.7%) did not take the individual test. 


Of 
ighth-grade pupils showed somewhat better performance. 

е ee ыы via the group and/or individual =a 
27,408 (95.2%) showed satisfactory performance, while 93 
(32%) failed to reach a satisfactory level. In the case of eighth- 
gade pupils, only 1.6% did not take the individual test. 


When the results for seventh- and eighth-grade pupils were 
combined, 57,235 (94.1%) of the 60,843 pupils to whom the 
group and/or individual test was administered showed satisfac- 
tory performance, while 2,611 (4.3%) failed to obtain a satis- 
с tating, Only 997 (1.6%) of the total failing group were 

t tested via an individual test. 

I ; 
CEU cre te i de эии ad dg 
ine In еј oe igh school show a high level of ability to tell 
йоу, р ces in which pupil performance was unsatis- 

к intellectu] m : dicate that, for the most part, 
tud he hiat retardation of pupils in adjustment classes 
Pon as the contributing cause, 


asli pa the field of - TEST RESULTS. Because so many 
à ght tinh, Mathematics have revealed that boys show 

^. ic Ys it was deemed worth-while to investigate the 
» erences operated on the “What Time Is 
facts А. та Presents a Summary of the proportion of seventh- 


So high school boys and girls showing satis- 
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Ee, rte 
TABLE 4—PERFORMANCE OF Boys 


Ось 
AND С * dy 
AND 8 ON "WHAT TIME Is її» rN кар! 


Number ; 

Group Tested Natlactor Performan, 
Boys—Grade 7.............. 15,978 14944 tr Cs, 
Girls—Grade 7 .............. 16,062 14883 233 
Boys—Grade 8 .............. 14,447 | 13.783 927 
Girls—Grade 8 .............. 14,356 13,625 954 
Boys—Total ................ 30,425 28727 949 
Girls—Total ..............., 30,418 28,508 = 


A comparison of the results obtain 
that there is little difference betwee 
group of boys, 94.4 per cent show s 
93.7 per cent of the total group of 
The results for the separate grade 
the total group. 


ed by boys and girls indicates 
n the two sexes, Of the total 
atisfactory petformance, while 
girls reach a satisfactory level, 
groups parallel those noted for 


Conclusions 


1. Pupils enrolled in the seventh and eighth grades of the к 
high schools show a relatively high degree of ability : = i 
time, as measured by the test used. Of those qe 
Satisfactory performance, many are enrolled in adj 
classes for slow learners. 


2. The ability to tell time shown by eighth-grade 
formly better than that of seventh-grade pup : call 
ely 


pupils is w 


, А ; lativ 
3. Sex differences in pupil performance are ге 


JOSEPH JUsrMAN* 
J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE* 


—— 


* Bureau of Educational Research. 
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poenam ewen ei 


уи AROUND E 


—— 


AT SEA AROUND US 


th 
da love for youth, | 
xc ee on to tender Ee. E. 
engl to shed my light and t ih 
ж "n make them noble just as I am 
sa to be a simple creature. М 
тте happened? І became a teacher. . . 


aureate I took, | 
„= missed a single session; 
And then my master's, book by book, 
To learn finesse for the profession. 
And now, as everyone can see, 


I daily get my third degree. 


I know some twenty thousand facts, 
And have forgotten twice as many. 
I've studied educational acts, 
From Aristotle to Jack Benny. 
I must be of the cultured set, 
To teach my class the alphabet. 


I bring the world into my room, 
The pageantry of all the ages, 
But in their intellectual gloom 
hey squint at hieroglyphic pages; 
€y eye me with a tart derision, 
ПО moan for jokes and television. 
Now же... maketh a man full 
ats not original but Bacon 
ut When a fact | tty to pull, j 
Y Students visibly are shaken. 
it hard to spare 
S no fact there, 
Sues, pray be kind 
No тысы to students—and so sweet, 
: er if hey have no mind — 
<У аге with Confidence replete. 
" Dd that this is dull, sirs, 
Will pep Up with peptic ulcers. 


For minds will find 
fact 


when there i 
Cfenselegs Collea 
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Y Allow 
HIGH poj к FAMIL SCHOOLS. 
С=С o: rM Y ONAL seny, Y 
You see, the time is out of joint Octobe, 1953) you AND M E M се = tional Division took аа 
And so аге we, if I may menti 0 TIO chat no one in t e ide of the Division (Brookly 
Then briefly let me state my mr a | Jm point yt cisina жаш the criticism came from 
For your meticulous attention: sine T. e School). In = күз our problems. Finally, my 
al 


Give pupils their degrees at ten, 


irely acqu 
And let zs go to school again! entirely aC 


; ion’ in the 
‘Vocational Education in t 
p sour ly classified under Voc 1952), HIGH POINTS, 
ride 5 correctly XXXIV (December, | > кү 
to Volume v is classified under ‘Industrial . il 
shile my critics TP Y ly. In other words, the criticism 


i correct , | E 
| a came from an industrial arts source—hardly 
tional educa 


б оро: comparison! B 
pui KOLBER New York School of Printing 


ЈАСОВ C. SOLovAy Fort Hamilto n High Sàn; 


TOOLS OF THE TRADE... CONTINUED 


In the October, 1951, HicH Points Mr. Seelig Lester Wrote 
an article which I criticized in the March, 1952, issue. In tura 
Mr. Adam Cirillo responded in the December, 1952, issue, This, 
therefore, is my brief reply to my Critic. 


UNIT: YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 
| Duration: 6-8 weeks 
| dims: Teacher's 


A POSSIBLE MISUNDERSTANDING. In most discussions, 
unless the channels of communication are kept clear, many mis 
understandings crop up, with their resultant confusion, = 
pointment, and embarrassment. A rereading of my article sn 
show that nowhere have I said a shop teacher is qualified to tea 


А : t 
the ‘why’ of all trades. I modestly claimed bis trade—singulat, 10 
plural. ` 


l. To provide a framework for purposeful reading, writing, speak- 
ing, listening, and thinking; 
i To improve the quality of family living; 
o venis more effective participation in family life; А 
amily life the values necessary for effective participation in 


А int was 5. To Stimula; * 
D. My major poin 6. To pate Self-evaluation; 
T de than à 


better job of teaching the ‘why’ on that one roce educito? 

teacher. I pointed out that two көөнү M are othe 

(Selvidge and Fryklund) agree with me. = and even weet 
I confess I know the ‘why’ of my trade NE lus 

well enough! After nine years ‘in the field, Eady claim ©. 

tion encompassed within two degrees, I mo най 


8. To establi € nature of interpersonal relations in the family; 

Aims, ҮР, lish a PT Workshop in family living. 

L Ty 

2 To inp the nature of family problems; 
cen-ager’s soci i iis... 

à шег; of his ie s Social relations with 


3. To help ates be 


yond the famil circle 
c three Ye © To ыр Make the ho у in whi ive; 
шу One trade. My critic, however, talks m А ‘related : T * more fully in family aa in which to live; 
field’ (whatever that is); and, calling him for the PP: r i Mira THE UNIT 


j i el inté 
Subjects-engineer,' argues that ‘fortunately "sical : 


t 1 1n у 1 ial У . А 
and industry’ he can fill the need ‘for ins зопка d the Projecti ventory) Maturity Test (Science Research Associates 
of the related technology as well as the e The clas read nique (“The Unfinished Story") 

the following story: 


; e jet 
° 1S a . ос° 

the related trade areas.’ The oad rn in rial $ 

of the hundreds of trades in our mo 
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ut 
wants to go О 
isit. The teen-ager 
p think he should help entertain. 
n-ager's table manners. 


0 
The Story of Ronnie* Globe, 


Ronnie faced his reflection in the 
It was a handsome face he saw—st 
and unruly black hair that tumbled 
his hand over his jaw. Yes, it was a 
happy one. i 

Yet things at school were going well, especi 
Anderson fir shop. Mr. diodes Я m cially now that h 


ad praised hi © had 
of the best mechanics in his class. Ronnie glowed mah cae Week ag - 
the incident. © as he recalled 


ming to V 
‘veg are CO: n 
6. Вешин friends. кер” | 
» Jains а Mem ithout preparation. 
pe imme the conflict situations without prep 
nteers dr s е-їо-ите: М Н indi- 
s лу ja HS {НО aboot the relationship among the 
. t do we 


и viduals involved? 
п ORGANIZING THE COMMITTEES 


A, Selection of sub-topics ND | 

Of the problems listed (I-C), which involve the same meny 
В bers of the family: teen-ager-brother; teen-ager-parent, etc.: 
2. Which problems are similar? 


mirror over the b 
айг 
careless авап, wich айыы 
^ е Cssly Over his forehe Н features 
andsome face, he thought ы tan 
» Dut Not a 


















as 
Yes, things at school were going all right. It 


was j 
home that had become hopeless. Eve 45 Just the si 


rything was Wrong! ation at 
Questions: 


1. How old was Ronnie? Defend your answer, 
2. Why would you expect Ronnie would be happy? 


В. Grouping the problems 
3. What home problem might account for his unhappiness? 


1. Make up a general title for the problems grouped together. 
2. The following titles were suggested: 
a. Explaining myself to my parents 
b. Teen-ager and parents 
c. aos and siblings 
- Solving family problems 
е. Social hints s 
C Members of the class volunteered to serve on the committee of 
elt choice, 


C. List the problems that might account for Ronnie's hopelessness 


l. Of the problems listed, which would you say is most likely to 
cause this feeling of hopelessness? 


D. Completing the story 


1. Tell an incident from Ronnie's life that might explain his 
feeling. 

2. How did Ronnie feel at the time? 

4 What would he do? say? 


D. Unde ; 
E sd adr guidance the class suggested the following title for 
- Complete the story 


; ou (20) How Can Family Ti: 
a. After hearing the stories read alors a "T IL ORG amily Living Be Improved? 
surprised that Ronnie felt the way he сс! ANIZING THE CLASS Меры 
E. Sociodramas: the fol 6 can We get re i 
F 5 Jass, the teacher excerpted L lib; Search materials? 
tom the stories submitted by the class, r E local and AA 
lowing dramatic situations: brodber ( sister) ishers 
r 


а. Scien, 
; b. s я Research Associates (Life Adjustment Booklets) 
* Commun: obies from commercial houses 

а Publi c Ag etnizations 

b. NYS. Den Pamphlets 


е 

и иеа] нареч of Mental Hygiene (“Guideposts to 
‚ % М Ssociation foSseciation, 132 E. 74 Street, N. Y. 

ost “РТА * Family Living, 28 p. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Е Nati 
Опа] M , 
N.Y. 19, N ition for Mental Health, 1790 Broadway, 


У е. 

1. А teen-ager complains that his young to both. + for ® 
always getting in his way. Mother кыр older prothe 

2. A teen-ager, dressing for a date, as 40 2 
new tie. The older brother objects. +. holding 

3. Father complains йшй d teen-age - 
"jam sessions" in the house. to leave * 

4, А teen-ager tells his mother E edm an allows” 

5. A teen-ager tells his mother Ме Reid, 

š 2 d by рг. Chan 
* Adapted from Unfinished Stories, edite entation. 
ann-Lincoln Institute of School Experim 
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LY " [LAB], рр. 
UR РАМІ > d Your Job , 
B. How can we get the necessary reading Materials> October, 1953) 0 ue Personality an 
1. Teacher telephoned all neighbor; ! . i ires : 
assistance. icing branch libr; ^ а original quest? ct questionnaire graphically 
2. Class E encouraged to voluntee е hr 2, Com information gaine 
branches, 


T to borrow books fr 3, Presenting 


jewing 
4, Intervie i erview 
ü How to nuns parents, students, counselor 
b. Whom 


5. Writing for information 
| form h І 
b Asking authorities for information 
‘eeping a scrapbook . | 
: c are and magazine material 
7. Developing social skills — 
a. Working, pooling, sharing 


Om loc al 
C. After all the materials wer 


e brought t 
a basic bibliography for 8ht to class 


1 th 
each committee ж ' ^ teacher Prepared 


IV. COMMITTEE WORK: POSING PROBLEMS 
A. Explaining myself to my parents 
1. What kind of person am I? 
2. What kind of son do my patents want? 
3. Do my parents misunderstand me? 
B. Teen-agers and parents 
1 l. Are my parents too demanding? 
1 2. How can I get along better with my parents? 
| 3. What kind of parents would I like? 
4 4. Where do my parents and I disagree? 


С. Teen-agers and siblings 


VI. REPORTING PERIODS 


À. Writing the report 


1. Functional grammar, composition 
2. Illustrating the report 


1. How can I get along better with my siblings? t Drawings 
2. What problems arise m PE sn 2 o vidi 
i 1 : receiv 
3. lumen = happier as an only | Scrapbook imr 
D. Solving family problems т а. the report Proper: a cooperative effort 
1. What makes a good home? 


" Operative outlinin 
ats Perative pooling 
- How, | 
е 0 Present the teport in a vital, interesti 
2. Bape from an outline 
Ying pictor; . : 

3. атануы rial and graphic material 

i er деу; 
а а 


9n Diferent; . 
Because һ tation: 


2. What problems disturb family living? ПИЕ" 
3. How should my home solve these problems! 


E. Social hints 


. ө in ? 
1. How can I improve myself for benter иш ү 
2. What rules of etiquette (if any) sho 


TION 
V. COMMITTEE WORK: ACQUIRING INFORMA 


ng manner 


T klets s eterogen? Class with whi i : А 
A. Reading in books, pamphlets, and booket ае, 208005 on ich this experimental unit was conducted is 
1. rw bs of reading skills, library practice tuer maxim, 2d because th 


2. Finding related periodical material 


B. Other sources of information 


atte student pares teacher was (of course) interested in 
“фы, wethods, and aṣ; participation, it was necessary to differentiate 
“анод. activities. The 


following provisions were made 


Р 5 : р 0р) * The Cas; LE 

1. Ad tering questionnaires 40) ин | a — | | 
(Landis € deci usb YU. Pa of Gro e | Talts obtained ha ed into three reading groups on the basis of 
(Crawford and Woodwatd— { 


1a (Form A 


& 


om administering the Nelson Silent Reading 


© averape А 
—— phed form- *PPrOximatele Go? — between 8.5 and 9.6—i.e., retarded 
ў А ‘meo Я 
* The author has this bibliography in mimeog^ 55 
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INTS pai 
| HAT 

P ranged from 3.1 t5 "em 400l T c ACTIVITIES 

on the third 9 79 ang; ALUATIN 

с. The above-average group included qme level.” "d ing d a y 


b. The below-average grou 
three students who read 


У . ity Test . ИР е d at 
above the national average for their аре Students Who к A social Maturity ей бе Social Med T 
? ж. z 0 | res Hn sO 
. 2. Each committee was composed of representa: uw ] Т Сор inning of the unit (two form 
reading levels. Ntatives of al the 


ҮП. CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 


56 





















H . » B) 
—"Growing Up Socially” (LAB), 
“Your Personality and. Your Job 


13-16; C Tenner-- "Ioh School: Handbook" 


three mal tests: Weitzm 


3. The below-average group (including the th 2, Infor 
for all practical purposes, functional Шен. sy dents Who were | PEAB), рр. 23-25; 
to read easy-to-read materials, Was encourage) | (LAB), рр. 29-31 

B. Questionnaire | 7 | 

P ot-check on homes to determine whether families think 

j en home adjustment has improved in the course of the 


unit. 
C. Self-evaluation 


4. The basic bibliography for each commi А 
to-read material. ittee clearly identified easy- 


5. Non-reading experiences were, wherever Possible, assigned 
retarded readers: experiences like interviewing, pum to the 
{ : : ; P » 
making charts, drawing illustrative pictures, etc. 5 аш 


6. Poor writers were paired with better 


wt ones during periods assign 
to writing the report. RB = 


1. Class composes a questionnaire to determine maturity for 
family living 
2. Crawford and Woodward—Better Ways of Growing Up 


D. Evaluating moving pictures and film strips 
AARON N. МАТОРЕ 


* * * 


— Bronx Vocati i 
A. Preparing a “Guidebook for Improved Family Living onal High School 


l. Selections of each committee's report were chosen for a cor 
posite "Guidebook" 
2. "Guidebook" presented to the local PTA 


"1o Tiving?" 
B. Holding a forum: "How Can We Improve Family Living 
1. Writing letters of invitation — 
a. To pupils; parents; PTA; gui rape 
2. Members of the panel: chairmen of ea 
officers; guidance counselor 


A SCHOOL THAT CARES 


aes embl : А 
Or tion rna Pa а i president of the General 


oth rci This 

. _~erttifcate of Merit 

H Gratefully Presented by 
CARE 


dance counselor 
mmittee › 


С. Preparing a bibliography for parents 
1. Each committee suggested two boo 
to read 


for рие 
isor pamphlets HIGH SCHOOL to 


in rallying For 4 notable 


public service 
ertcans to th 
"p : o local PTA on behal 0 the support , 

nitas 5 pense nal Terms” dings Чему р, nd needy peoples arcad dieu -— 
D. Preparing a “Dictionary of Teen sed on its £68 lesion, Paul Comely French 

l. Each committee suggested worm. oa s to ine? he ên Years Executive Director 

2. Class decided on which suggeste T by 80 that oy tivity lay behing thi 4 

ho e IS а Ч 

Е. Display of reports aut Sets, * Schools wich; ward, and the story is told 


1 


(Editors 30 ^8 to do so may undertake similar 


Е. Moving pictures and filmstrips 477 
a list of these in mimeographed дир 57 
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РИНЕ е 
: HIGH po; R CITIZENSHI С. 4 
family in Europe." Every Senior Class ‘ry s lobe, lj | И, 10N F py your help because tt 15 of ered | 
it collects on Senior Day to CA tributes wh 3) |с jy moved by Y me of ber pupi^s. 
it collects « y RE. The class Е еер qun deeb” cher in the na T 
sold cards illustrated by one of our art Classes "a anuary 1958 | „Још te esture takes me back 12 years 
, Ing: “I CARE ! ў 


a : j upils a 
SOMETHING FROM EACH OF US eT bis magn г onstantly inculcated in my p pt 


nding 

- From s wh ^i: of mutual understa 

sources a steady stream of package orders pone ote foregoing т peace and she un f 

families to which these packages have been ві, CARR : ^d buman solidarity. - - - een 
seven years have been truly grateful, Literally h 8 Over the a 4 and the CARE package 


; me 
continue to COMS, two thousand 
The lem it all our young people, almost 


that social living requires something from 


come from them, deeply expressive of their e Of letters 
come in every language, French, Italian, German К ү Th 
Here is one from the Mayor of Boys Town in Sij, Panish, Greek 


Silvi Mar 


| of them, are learning 
ina, Italy: 


ach of us. 
Spey №. BARNETT High School of Music and Art 


"In the name of all my citizens І th L 
much for the two packag 0 you very 


CS you sent to us and which 
have made us a great pleasure as you can surely imagine 


The village proceeds very well and we are sure that with 
the help of all our friends of America we'll be able р 


be at an end with all the constructions we are doing 
here...” 


SCIENCE EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


| Every loyal American will admit to the role of education in the 
| Peervation of our democracy even though there may be dis- 
m as to the educational means by which the goal is 
етед, 


I a moving, well-organized and well-formulated г 

"Today І am sending you my last picture as my Easter E for Citizenship, by a committee appointed "ep eden 
greetings so that you will know who your ‘adopted "se m Education of the Northeastern States deep stress is 
child’ is. Although I am already 60 years old 1 would uai Me importance Ob ee, fashioning a program of Civic 
very much like to be a child—especially in this Жү" cate for M жы to enable teachers and school officers to edu- 

“We are happy the Hitler war years are putri ак у with a clearer, Stronger purpose,” 

19 relatives, including my youngest sister s Hot te "m 2 "Civic Education include; and involves 
ийт...” ЫБ those а уй. be of teaching method; those student ac- 
"ig тау ше nens and supervisory procedures —qwbicb 
emori E "osively to make for better living together 


a 
mously) to develop better civic 


Another comes from a Belgian woman who writes: 





| „ыле in Fane 
Another letter comes from Е. V., a Ѕрапіаг d Бишр chers WHY 


ish teacher 
adopted by the classes taught by one of our Spanish CARE р? 


А ); or ( Synon 
through these classes and her official class sen kr ; what P Y y 


is ack 
ages a month, even for the summer months. d t of oo ledgeq that the icd 
е 2 сё la. 1 
wrote: Jetset inp EN sypie tunities for Civic eru Offer the greatest 


. our kind or an and C ucation, but “every teacher 
"It gives me great pleasure to answer J^ i] pup should partici ; 


Uwe IS so Е pate” in this fie - 
and to express my gratitude to you a оф oli "n Y ene? о omens оп Civic Education as to Medie 
for tbe generous gesture that revea d o have tag. SCessaty to ake oY with the view to replacement 
"p n LEE toom for instruction in Civic Edu- 

ere not more insistence on the study of 


61 


your admirable country with those 0 lemocrdt)- 
victims in the struggle for liberty a” 
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Áo RE p NET Aon 
BROOK 
things that democracy marks as essential $ [Ось J.H.S. 149, | 


ops IN 

! 1 $ wi 0 oops . 1 

if we are thus forced to omit some thi i all to ho, 933) | Ak war WH | group? Impossible! 
know?” * woulg h 



















ti in LQ's from 63 

The writers of this article recognize the ; | шй ught at first. My group me thoes s are vety 

sis advanced in Education for Citizenship and nme of | gel, 1 -— ds below 16. Their 3 Ds. Same of dem just 

show, by reference to the 9th year science p, ave empre | vith Latt аа апі јоке z ads: diram level 

Civic Education can be taught in our Subject Th Of study, her | row: movie riods; some сап t read abov тетет. шшш Каш 

far from complete, but it is suggested as " € listing maj || ade € Their vocabularies are = У ы ЫЕ 
for further investigation and as a Stimulant takingog о. pme cant W 1 felt frustrated at the thought о . 


f Point 
on this vital challenge. Or further thou dred words. SO 


inci i use the 
4h one of our assistant principals, I decided to 
it over Wi 


y ] h i y i brushes, 
to the s a e referen н те. Не kindl secured us paints, 
1 93 8 3 y the B ] : | ' ] | : 

| 71 | Io! and behold! My group awoke from their apathy. Here was 
AIR 


Iked 
ing they could do—away went boredom. At first we ta 

е яба and I found that they thought all Indians 
wee cut from a single mold. They lived, thought and dressed 
alike. All their abodes were wigwams; all were out to do some 
| Salping; all were ignorant, blood-thirsty enemies of the white 
man. Little by little, this conception of the first Americans was 
re a began to know that there were many tribes, speaking 

erent angua 


dif 865, living in different kinds of homes, and having 
Чеш customs, 


WHAT | 
рй Б, DID. To begin our research, we discovered 
іо, and Peli names such as Algonkian, Iroquois, Seminole, 
& Ca 9. These were broken up into tribe names such 


Yuga, H à 
iibi ise Oneida, Apache, Hopi. We decided to put up 


he Classroom, М 


l. What is the citizen’s resp 
of air pollution? 
2. What can be done to prevent, to extinguish, and to report fires? 
3. How can the spread of respiratory infections be curbed? 
WATER | 
1. How can water pollution be prevented? eg 
2. How should polluted waters be publicized to warn against swimming 
and fishing? 
3. What measures should be taken to conserve water? 
4. How can forest fires be prevented? 
FOOD :earv food bas! 
1. What can be done to protect the individual from unsanitary а 
dling and dishonest weights and measures? nal health, to mains 
2. Why is it important, in the interest of natio 
£ood diet? 


onsibility for the reduction and elimination 


anda | atoon burlap covered the black- 
WEATHER — ing sidewalks de jm, 0 dia in a corner. Daily we received pupil-made 
1. What is the citizen's responsibility in keeping p? Utd ny y» ache, head-bands of raffia, Indian dolls, small 
REPRODUCTION d to enon Was а req les With 


apooses. i 
1. What can be done to protect, on city property, # papo The most outstanding 


have Use ӘХ scarf with head, legs, and tails. On the 

home gardens, the growth of plants? " „4% et, а lo ae Cones for trees, and have several minia- 

HELPFUL AND HARMFUL LIVING THING d plant insect, a two toy for use, and several pueblo-type houses. Also 
1. How can plant and wild life be protected, 20 t, fto 9, the Apache and th 


? 
animal pests be controlled? ented 


; be prev thereq ia at home, Th e Superior, extracted, 
2. How can the spread of infectious diseases » 


ой here ыт ODDet— he і еге is a china figurine of an Indian 


leces ating a drum. There is a trading 
6 В ора. Of rea] fur and b Я laid 
W HS.” Age. The a: uttons and calicos are laid out 
О € OMEN J © girls made lovely clay bowls and pots. Of 
RESTE Russo 
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OINTS ICAL E . ir sights 

wrapping paper the pupils made m | in PHYS are setting their sig 

rear of the room above the МЫ Cj. Which stret | Y ‚рай a taste of i anm New York. The link 

strip of silver paper. Squaws of clay s Y Canoes arg actos h, p ing unit on the £u Lo were first seen by Henry 

horses and a cow browse in fields fence riw before tepe |” foe the 02 Long Island Indians W Kom there on in early 

before several tepees. Three bows, Hs e ng tote Poles ic 5 im are ready tO explore 

пл ы fua | 

ns. No! we h е in the researc. 

Each pupil represented a special us Arm Of Scalp J FARCH RESOURCES. Some books used in 

room, in the school and the public library he ж. бе | н hese: 

report. The Cherokee report was the best, although data for hi L nir Schola 


the Sioux and 


Apache were good also. While we wer the cl 
€ Class took 


a trip to the Museum of the America 
Broadway. There we saw real utensils wa 

> r 1 
bead work, leather clothes and shoes. Also dni t aar- xe | 
pupils visited the Brooklyn Museum and the Children's Mune 


2. School Arts Magazine 


kee—Sonia Bleeker н 
A flies tj tbe Longbouse—Sonia Bleeker 


` Squanto and the Pilgrims—A. М. Anderson 

А Fur Trappers of tbe Old West—A. M. Anderson 

7. Buffalo Bill—Frank Beals 

8. Kit Carson—Frank Beals 

9. Our Indians—Verrell 

10. A Spaniel of Old Plymouth—Johnson & Johnson 

П. Red Feathers Home Coming—Butterfield & Brown 
12. And, of course, school and library encyclopedia 


e at this Stage, 
п Indian at 155th Street and | 


WHAT THEY LEARNED.—The finale of our unit has been the 
reporting on the tribes and the realization that the Indians helped 
the early colonists to live in the strange land; they helped te 
English defeat the French in the French and Indian War; ai 
they helped the colonists free themselves from England. Thy 
learned that the Six Nations of New York State gave vilul 
aid to us. Except for the Apache and Sioux wars, we site E 
stressed the "bad" Indian, but have tried to understand his re 
ment against the civilization of the white man. 
So the results of our unit study have been many. 


E. C. STRATTON J. H. S. 149, Brooklyn 


Е, THE STOUT BOY IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

am H 

dents, Pertapa that ig oe was the most corpulent of our presi- 
Ith education classes у we here at Taft love "fat" boys in our 


1. The group has improved in self-control. wei 
te 5 eight, 
2. They have now a reason to read, and onis ч pe ab Cardia, d ugly iud = я e degree underweight, boys ate the 
and facts. Work-study skills within the ү where cin Case receives ba 9: many health education programs. The 
have improved. Their interest is 50 a k or тар = his arm in ж pb and thorough attention. The student 


find an article on Indians, be it joke Fen ght in body "tyone Wants Б calls himself to the attention of the 
+a an 
е 


tead it and rush it to me. One pupil lt fer to love a ә work with the natural athlete. But 


; а ^ 8S be tout boy. Ex ! 

Senior Scholastic. The cover picture 15 0 ше 1D 5. liie en most reward; y. except us! 
elected, both Indians, of the Haskell ons day Jodi eto egy otma] boys, va 10 Set up a physical program for 
Kansas, The lesson that day was on PIC T Ld fore, Whe: They achieve fad ^s — g them improve from 
1 : we n $ more ; €y would never have attempted 
3 m se ation of the class B® vi Then ога, they grow emotionally. They are 
| аии “ Se at oat class, 047 1000 their grasp 55 always something for them to do, some- 

into a relate . 
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POINT. _ 1953 for the better pef- 
STOUT AND STOUTHEARTED, | $ Осо, " В ше. more difficult ones 
similar in all units in our health education Procedure ^ 3] ed of со 
of brevity, examples will be cited £ Program po, Pe i 


ro 

rom onl ; Or g 
r that word One unit, the M 
it no I ТС USed to strike ц 
ӘПВег Causes then thy | 

O the work of t METTE 


tus unit. Apparatus—what terro 
hearts of our heavyweights. But 
and quake. The basic approach t 


L ACTIVITIES. The process is similar at 
L 


; i and over 
N by simply rolling over 
ats. T ше, др Г After this they attempt а 
a deep 


tension. Each boy competes with himself € unit hel 1 ition. Some of this is done while 
: a : PS tela, | cdewards sition. " ` 

or an arbitrary standard. His performance Pis Ke With an eg | siv 4 roll from а qe: Б movement is related to blocking 

ratus unit 15 Compared to his performance at the test in theg | дра football ап iL They like it! What's more, they do it. 


А А А в { л pa- 1 ] $ , > 1 
unit as judged in a classification test and the im beginning Of the $ d tackling 19 oe The heavier boys don’t withdraw in 
is the basis of his mark in apparatus. This is he vement shown е work. 


| They don't avoi 
many-pronged attack. The next step is the setting St prong of g 


our classes. 


idi light, is 

E Up of the ski ; of providing for all the boys, heavy or › 
poA i thos of UP in а progression from ix ES ino m tournament activities. Each Friday, int 
€ Of maximum diff lty. te E ‹ : 1 at 

movements are possible of culty. The minimum | | inga sports unit, teams play the game or sport and apply w 


achievement by any boy of any sie 
who „Сап be spurred into attempting them. This is the heart of 
the situation—giving the heavy boy something he can do and then 
getting him to attempt the skill to prove to himself that he can 
do it. Once this has been accomplished, he does amazingly well. 
A few examples of how we do this will serve to illustrate the point. 
One simple stunt on the side horse in gymnastic apparatus wok 

is called the courage vault. The performer kneels on the am 
which is about three feet above the floor, and then leaps sp 
from this position, landing on his feet on a mat. oo 
шау sound, this stunt is surprisingly simple and can be Г edup | Ment nosey 
b it. The squad is 2 Possible in 

у any boy who can be persuaded to try іс s hand 0 
at the horse. On the first attempt the boy gives one jumps {108 
teacher and the other hand to the leader, кон ei one bat 
his kneeling position. On his second attempt, he he perform Ч 
to the teacher and jumps. On the third кеш, spotter ч” 
himself, with the teacher standing by as а 5? ib still P e 
" . : ; ore W p" 
times, heavier boys jump a time or two m selves. 0 
the teacher's hand, but soon perform by шеш А i 
achieved! They have mastered an app ag ‘he stunt Oi 
required courage! Why, even the name 0 in spite x 
vault, You can see them swell with pride Us the PAY”. go 
to the contrary, high school boys still wors E they vil 
boy who can do things athletic. At this po more de 
More difficult stunts. These include 50226 


| they have learned. Ordinarily, this is where the “stout” boys fall 
| bythe wayside and are not chosen for teams. In our set-up the boys 
it the class choose to play with a captain rather than the reverse. 
| Er example, the teacher chooses sixteen captains for a basketball 
in d line up. Then each boy in turn lines up behind 
ic De тана Of course, each boy may not get his first 
"d i In, but it evens off quite well. For ease of adminis- 

» the teacher chooses the captains who are generally 
that unit and would be elected by the clas 


1m, = А 
map € permitted. Beyond this point, each boy chooses his 


Our i 


William Howard Taft H. S. 
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о R 
H, THE DEAR CHILDREN! 


Should 5 
Cus : refr: 
Soldin ing S menta] г 
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р тае И и 
And if in turn they’re rude 
Remember—they are feeli 

Never give zeros, 
You'll thwart our little heroes, 
Give them lots of outlets to divert them f 

TOM se 


OINTs 
to you, (Octo 


ng “insecure.” 


er, 


And if Johnny is lazy 
And wastes all his days he 
May perhaps be suffering from а "safle 


Children with a “mom” fixation 
Will be harmful to our nation, 
They must learn to love their Papas too; 
Try to make them feel secure, 
To sublimate their thoughts impure, 
Love them ‘spite their low І.О). 
Give them your blessing 
When they are messing 
Up a grammar lesson with a spitball session, 
And don't curb their freedom. 
They're fighting? Don't heed 'em, 


Mplex,” 


Or you'll be accused of squelching “free expression.” 


If Johnny twists his neighbor’s wrist, 
Remember his psychiatrist 
Has said he must have outlets for his guilt. 
Maybe he’s an extrovert 
Who's simply trying to assert | 
That this is how his “еро” can be built. 
Don’t show revulsion, 
You'll start a compulsion 
In his childish bosom that may 
If his mind seems cm is 
Keep calm and objective, . Je. 
hm if you're in S daze and seeing doub 


lead to trouble. 


Treat your pupils асар. 

Listen to each plaintive plea, adi. 
An "integrated child" should be yout 2 
Don't ban magazines erotic, ч 

Lest the child become psychotc. 












9 
UE 
By | ш pa оп is bad for the soul. 
| Reps be sarcastic, 


: tic. . , ^ 
Be Воо e concessions or your life you nion 
us 


n the long day is over, 


jscovet, 
now didate yourself for Bellevue. 


рин F. DILLENBERG 


——«»———— 


THE FULL LIFE 


E. look of his world was in his eye—the kind of look one 
e ^ Jem times, save in the eyes of an eccentric hermit, 
=o c It was at once a look of peace and arrogance. 
m wi it : е fierce independence that is in the eye of the 
ced =, that there was the look of peace which is on 
people who have lived full, rich lives and, when old 


€y never attained lier in li 
Y cariter in life. They are 


B the >% you might say, in rh - 
through the " т man's existence from ар т Dus 
deli Omplishments of middle age into the ates 
е" ay аге not people who dread 
tever d ОШ, an р th their lives have been completely 
бо “ed Ше or 226, like а great work of art They h 
thes frustration н denied it. They do not welcome’ d ath 
them Cle with tichne despair but because th h Ш 
асі = woe ey have fulfilled 
times! satisfaction. How few there are of 


—Louis BROMFIELD. 
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i ical theories of learn- 
oxs. escartes in offering psychologica ип. 


МЕМ RN Р nless used; recommendec 

TED erick Eby reac TE EDUCA’ ON d албар enowledge was ius me work by rote, authori- 

: rederi y- e- > Inc., New York, , 2nd Edi і gon 00 taught at ching languages; 1S | ok the и: эң That 

index. $6.00. 1952, 719 in, yii ани. hod a disptation—2 common practices P Жш 
THE AMERICAN AR » With ibe at ching, 200 СІЗ uld yield these recommen 

Prentice-Hall, Ee Me en p 1OOL. Editeq by Pau y a critical thinking br> " sil give us pause, that must үк a 

* > › 458 рр, With index ик, de stent century m. t own original thinking as opposed to the 
Ө * 94,5. n ег 
Thirty years аро the study of the h fith in the Joarinaire statements. 


isto ; 
fare for undergraduates; shortly thereafter о cation Was Standar 
developed because of its lack of relationship to the 1 © ће course tight 
tiveness as a teacher. In 1934 Prof. Frederick Eh к ent’s future Шы 
Texas, published The Development of М ра 


the арк © 
; neat odern Е, ; егеу of 
obviated the foregoing criticism by empha ducatio 


кр Comenius (1592-1670), born a century after Vives, was 


ш Amos Comenius ids, teaching that knowledge comes only 
did advocate of í pow the cd to man's soul; therefore 


ii o qe use of blackboards, diagrams, and objective aids. 
er 


izi л, а book whi : itali hildren's native curiosity by en- 
y sizing causal relations: d, he said, capitalize on childre , 
than sheer facts. The present revision has Piel, de e Tather а to nana objects. Further, Comenius suggested that 
the work with the result that the volume makes inspiring ie, of a be imparted “easily and pleasantly” in contrast to the way in 
reading for today’s educators. Significar 


which he himself was taught. (“The method used [has] been so severe 
tha schools have been looked оп as terrors and slaughter-houses of minds 
in which the great number of students have contracted a dislike for 


learning.”) Thus spoke Comenius, the Prophet of Modern Principles, over 
three centuries ago, 3 


As one reads the volume and looks back over its highlights, he finds 
that he is as much impressed by the implications of the history as he is 
by its events. The most impressive of these implications to the reviewer 
is that in education particularly, "an institution is the lengthened shadow 
of one man.” Some cases in point are these: Gerhard Groote (1340-1384) 
envisioned a world of practical Christianity and founded the Brethrea 
of the Common Life, “one of the most consequential movements in ей 
tional history," whose ideal is incorporated in Thomas à Kempiss Imi» 


ud Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) and Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi 
= be Possessed amazingly modern insights as some of their ideas 


Ke е The ze А айй the importance of first-hand experience as 
Christi. Ignatius de Loyola (1491-1556), realizing the иңе makes him for ear we i the theory that the sign absorbs the child 
knowledge in promoting the work of God, founded the er Я " filer than the symbol Rond he suggested the use of the object itself 
the Jesuit system of education within the Society. Johann tur sted Was of far less ed maintained that the knowledge a child 
1589) established the classical gymnasium. in char the iti dea Therefore, let ie — ж than the process by which it was 
1852), in founding the kindergarten, correctly рине W. Eliot ше ү, ient" his own mere use no ready-made aids; let him, for 
tion would find its best expression in America. Char€s 7^ 1565 рий tan mo, flourished two ри and telescope. Thus we have some- 
1926), in his inaugural address at Harvard Lm hered i ё * contem tary icq Ry ago demanding more experience 
sharply with the lock-step in university education ^. offerin E gial | thought of a child ау, bel zero. 

modern era of free electives and comprehensive ар tural ОЧ as a plant Soy T a being that must grow slowly and 
tion owes much indeed to the vision and the energy imental 19, injutious and th xs knowledge on the child is both 
personalities as these. Prs Of the dii dene child; p itional process of teaching has а 


деш ^ 1 
" second 1 on d. . Th cludes the development of the real 
The mention of dedicated personalities promP 55 lento e Ф че is i is more monious development of real powers in head, 
unusual discernment have been recommending en practices heg уа ng Hout the power to use it, is of little worth. 
vaunted modern practices as well as @ „үе theirs. n gated in Means of ed that the elevation of the individual was 
appear to be ahead of our own time as We of фе Pod “Tepe, Only by putting Cvating society as a whole; the individual can 
; 1 ossessed OFF < and is tof & ing one he Carest Е Into his grasp the power of helping himself. 
Luis Vives (1492-1540), for ехатр!е, nd problem! А fric vid tongi = self. Ls Ssession of human life, comes from this power 
liant minds ever to address itself to € ga aal theory perius Fall ation, м Y Way to develop this power to help one's self 
as "the first great modern student gu intellect hod “Р A tights aed Is thus the only effective philanthropy, the 


» the . 
revered Erasmus, who acknowledge che inductive Only means of social reform. 


preceded Francis Bacon in advocating - 
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—————— HERE 
As we think through the problems that co 


tors today, we can draw much inspiration ап 
advocates of the “modern.” 


i i f secondary 
; rview О 

School provides ап, tom pom who expect 

Ks йип Secondary ally designed ag contributed by ten 

n e ни a 

jon | ing, Its eigh the School of Edu 

A third general conclusion that а perpe aai y ed а Jacobson, Dean of te ete develop- 

brings i Ex кае la that the needs of the А of fiy | pat - v of Oregon, cover such : an carricular activities, dia 
induce educatio nge. A system o 











.1ne an = 02003 niversity curriculum, | : i 
will find itself an awkward relic оныс; education that re пейш = il adolescence, й, the high sell i (ШЕ СПИ» 
finally is completely superseded, A j 8 Itself on x s tn wi sonnel program (gu 

y atari og А. gond example of thig uas | pple” and reporting. ing education 
placement of the Latin schools in America by the acaq IS fact į en | шли forward-looking view concerning educatie 
academies by the high schools. In each instance the а and of the — me book as a whole takes io ders who would like to obtain a concise 
a generation or two after the new had become accepted, The te On for f „d should prove wu ed group of educational thinkers regards as 
prepared boys mainly for the minist ; the academies е E шеше of what one q 1 in American society today. 
practical, met the needs of about 5% of the population: ^ ewhat more de role of the high schoo: 
became the university of the common man as well as a co е high school 


i ent 
iti book may be represented by the following statem 
Erat the National Conference of Christians and Jews 

i tis chapter entitled "The High School in the Community”: 


institution. lege Prepay 

There are, of course, other implications in Eby’s hi 
› , y's history, other 

to be explored. Some ideas that come to mind immediately are dee 


Religion and education have traveled a long road together down through 
the centuries. The development of secularization in this country was not 
a matter of design so much as an inevitable consequence of the separation 
of church and state. Education must somehow meet the need for monl 
and spiritual growth in our young people. 

Philosophers, for better or for worse, correctly or incorrectly шерин) 
have been the intellectual forerunners of basic changes in — МЧ 
hess the respective influences of such men as Descartes, ps ratio 
Kant, Hegel, and Dewey. Since education is impossible wi А awareness of 
governing it, it is important that we strengthen our OW 
our democratic ideology. n man) of ih 


"Кап: philosophy had sharpened the dichotomy lf рете alh sue 












Youth education will never be of realistic worth if it is merely 
book knowledge or vocational skills. lf American young people 
ат to fulfill their needed role in our society they must have 
throughout their school years every chance to study community 
айт, to participate constructively in community affairs, and to 
work actively with adults in improving community affairs. The 


igh school must teach j 
: youth to face life's many personal and 
ү [йш frankly, to know and to use all possible resources 
inui dre them, to live their lives effectively, fully, 
oblems o lion у. The school that stands aloof from the real 
free nation, t бы m Our times defeats its basic function in a 
І р Young roe: 1 Nee learning, sending out from 
MO the insisten unaamentally u 
4 y unprepared to grapple 
S emands of the twentieth century. а 


Ens of ; 
; w thet the oot adjustment, By; 
physico-sensuous versus the rational-moral to the £180 ) in p И di t conventional bigh иеге from many sources indicates 
relation seemed impossible” Friedrich Schiller p ht that “the 17 joth the ary p, needs of fa = ч n largely fails to meet the life- 
the Esthetic Education of Man contributed the thoug he nature of telo] pp © Centuri y n. 8 such failure new. Twice in 


the uries 
can be reconciled only by a third that partakes of a "е cm fort P од, eet зерә, type of Secondary school was de- 


cat ergent 
namely, the esthetic or the sense of beauty.” Аз е d ennol lenges of il school, a = became the predominant hind 
scious of esthetic activity as a powerful civ 8 - à jee b, on’ changing as 7 8 to meet emerging chal. 
man’s life, . s oping 1e ety * of the on Vigorous ses » Jound itself supplanted as a 
а а enlighten 8 one, шол old Latin » cessor (see chapter 7) Such Ь 
The book as a whole makes interesting ап i igh зво ammar school and ) was the 


по the 
А being апер. the academy. The con- 


only chapter that fails to live up to expectat? being k qp W the con ^f today could be th 


[ e third casualty 
cational Progress in the Twentieth Century, ^... og wo l аус Оша of Sedi | 
much in too little space and that pna ders d 0 рери o” die schoo} чш these: Such a realistic high school program as 
piece with the rest of the book. The ^ brief closing $ NM 0 Practice, 4 
made a fitting final one with perhaps a Other У is nor ^77 бетосға, 1 
contemporary trends, | "e and T abstract ideal; it i 
А " ë Ow. It is fas is the way people behave toward 


eacher inviting pupils to cooperate 
73 
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SS i Ei ut 


as free minds in planning and evaluating cla 
spect for pupil, irrespective of race, reli s 





Н Рот, 


i iew re- 
an exposition of one point of vi 


Р 0, m sarily a skim- 
S Сау activi id k is useful as an € h school, it is necess: d 
ment. It is the administrator Working pt Clas » Or in is h ; е x he modern MES ders who would like HERI ре 
those who will participate in carryin Policies ang etu | vara treatment in CCP f secondary education w 
-P = ing them out Programe Ow | an a tf iven area 
students, or parents. It is a living faith in hum Whether th i sinany to-date. 
human mind; it is “The People, Yes,” ап beings, it is d be Sip | got ү well-selected and up — SHIRER VAN STEENBERGH. 
In "ор 
2. The school offers equality of educational opportun; | ШИ 
В ils Hy. 
dried pns He pitviliped in sese an sien 

ever, our education is designed primar; Сабо | 
the middle class, we vim Дей alll at — А academic stes | OF THE TE ACHER IN PERSONNEL WORK (Fourth 
to those whose main needs are other than academic sot Oppo THE ROLE 


cannot afford th cost: f dem c ity | h ublications Teachers College, 
i i : ] Hi jon Strang. Bureau of P , 
e hidden OStS O education, ic and (b) to those a 1 ti 1» е fei h 1953, $3.75. 


i i dness and 
“free” | 's books on guidance are characterized by soun 
e ы- юй 1 =. а icm of Tbe Role of tbe Teacber in Personnel 
family upkeep, is largely responsible for the fact that one dd | Vot is like its predecessors in this respect but it differs from them by 
youth fourteen to seventeen years of a “ш gy 


Бе are not in school That шшщ | 00105 more concrete illustrations of practices which have proved suc- 
forces the question as to whether real equality of educational o | stu 


Financial pressure, including both the hidden cost 
and the obligation imposed upon many young pe 


; : ppommiy f 

actually does exist for all American youth. Schools should re-examine ties J i significant of Dr. Strang’s soundness that she presents, as the first 
Practices for preventing drop-outs and for providing guidance and fol} teed of students, love and und 

up services for those | 


who are definitely going to leave school befor 
graduation. ee 


erstanding, and as the first principle of per- 
| f person. Although the other needs and prin- 
EE Md peat Importance, personnal work is simply non-existent 
гт и mnis riis рне feskt of gould, Hir = pum of the need for affectionate understanding and re- 
— lis ing s ividual. Children sense the presence or absence of these 
At every stage of life, every individual must achieve an ed Oe | шшш is 5 they permeate the philosophy of the school staff, the 
mental tasks inherent in the stage, if he is to become we sg "T ^ic tor a successful Personnel program. 
such task in adolescence is that of “developing civic comp 


Strang ү, 

Ses the t 

: ке eM d с make sur the efor v erm perso 
sense of social responsibility.” If we, as educators, do no Чоп Person 


` Sanel work, respect for every 


t onglet now ph, » PetSOnnel work as the comprehensive term for 
youth achieves such competence, the result might be а em a the еы үт to help him choose, and sometimes 
ly self-centered individualists—a condition that spells s у | hing, Personnel work i; 4 20 Buide bim to the fullest use of these 
ung people met let pos helped throuoh bi 4 process of interaction in which every 
What do we consciously do in school to help yo “malities toy ^s Fs dd ve efforts, to discover and develop bis 
need? How effective are our efforts? | Py Aci. Counseling į nat babbiness and social usefulness.” 
iş“ к 15 used " 
4. The school establishes a pupil-personnel program a | ` considered by ed “to mean a 


nd girls poat w Qe Vari "апу to be the c ze o] jace-personal relation 
, : ; sa a Sus king 

Guidance means “the high art of helping boy n muster, ihe eseni S OF pro 

actions wisely in the full Snt of all the facts yk and live. jo me work Ога successful ior Wire енед bs Tan 

selves and about the world in which they w! dance minded o idt ч ad a азу approve these тыну сыш 

{Дапсе-їлС* ^. h nistrator 1; : Iequirements, especially those 

: should be gu! dditio® gs щ ; With a kindly, i i 

ion s аги Type his subject. e art р p" | ? grade „18695, small gui Ip peer "y iom 

ow his upils as well as he ы erages, ther revel! ide” Ways » and Coordinatio b ts, continuity of gui lance 

TOs, teadin g scores, and scholastic av at ple, jog” jm | бо idin n by a qualified person or committee. 

Steps a teacher may take, A scattergram, ao А SOCH Dis a i In Rc 


et i rs аге. $ up be n m. Bener en while t 
who the “overachievers” and “underachievé ocialized P qid" И "uj, hai 1 and also in 


ore of the personnel program.” 


"s s i es po them in the classroom are 
, О i - 
such individuals as isolates, unpopular PYP erson 600 D: * Proble of Course on th various subjects of the curri 
а il as 2 P | m of DM © mental hygiene approach, The 

leaders, Only by knowing each рр experiences j Iscipline is q 
Position to provide the best gro 


ealt with both theoretically and 
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ractically. Seven procedures in discipli сюре 
They are worthy of mention here: Pline that have Worked ^ 195 
я — T 
1. Establish a relationship of mutual Fespect and cong ited, 
“ЭЕ, ae P : n 
2. Study the individual in his environment, dence, 
3. Rewatd improvement with discriminating approval 
4. Be a “builder-upper.” . 
5. Help the student work out a plan that will ci. 
approved way. at will satisfy his needs in ay 
6. To the extent possible, control conditions that ma 


у lead to failure 
7. Help students understand the influence of the gr 


oup, 


“Obviously,” says Dr. Strang, “this kind of discipline , 


thought,” time, tact, and skill than “control by fiat and fear. deri mor 


standpoint of individual development, it is worth all the effort a Dd 


« « Teacher; 


need to have faith that these procedures work” . . ‚ that "Jove is more 


potent than hate or indifference, that discriminatin 
cious than punishment, and that knowledge of the individual and th 
causes of his behavior is better than ignorance. Without this faith and 
conviction, teachers are likely to become discouraged at the ups and downs 
of human behavior that occur even in the best-regulated classroom” 


In many schools, teachers and administrators feel a need for am 
better use of the homeroom period in the guidance of students. Dr. us 
answers this need with a comprehensive discussion of the ш е 
maximum effectiveness as а guidance unit, the Борино p Es ye 
reasonably small and should remain with the same teacher for seve Yf 
Those who have experienced this system in practice ehe and suden 
value in bringing about a good relationship between ai erstand the P 

ough continuity of contact the teacher is able E of recordkeep 
ticular needs and problems of each student. No syste nship which me 
however complete can take the place of the relatio 
during the course of daily contact for several years. m ji 
; meroo! e 

Among the techniques described for use i eos ssion 9 M 
session, discussion of common personal pro = of officers. л ш 
cases, sociodrama, committee work, and ae riod * 
into practice it is essential to have a long ho 


aple © 
quent intervals, -— я t. a 
Part i man m 
In III, Dr. Strang discusses a great any ET e A 
F S hat a know. o po [ud 
use in personnel work, pointing out tha do 


cher ар» р 
understanding student problems. Although, “F casionally Sen 190 uH 
to use them extensively, they can. be p Р 
teacher and student gain insight into 55, — "E 
however, "be used wisely and with een Their 1" 
of psychology, sociology, and expertence 
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| вше Peeve more intelligen uy 
| шр de teer CP abilities and intere 


& praise is more efi. _ 


| teachers, "What does th 





e” These 





s ion availabl 
per relevant inf dp cm a daily schedule, 
all the othe dotal recor S, 8 se study, case 
tof jon, anec rojective methods, ca 

: jewing. 
IT. es, PY ^ records, and ——— However, they serve 


develops in pecniquet SYS he student evidence that the 


*! р utic value. In addition, 
where i for personal c This alone has gempa ee pres 
ts’ of the илл el 
Г impres ] personal qualities in the personnel worre 


j athy.” 
essentidr DU. . ‘dom, and warm human sympath 
н substitute for ШОТ, wisdom, well worth the attention 


pever “4 n Personnel Work is - 
| ти ү е p. ke ime teachers. It is full of suggestions and 
both beg 
атла inse. —ALICE К. HEWITT. 


i ivi nalysis. By 
STUDYING STUDENTS, Guidance Methods for Individual А. S 
Gifford P. Froehlich and John G. Darley. Science Research Associates, 
Inc, Chicago, 1952, $5.00. 


Here's a book that not only answers that much-asked question of 
e counselor do?” but tells how and why she does 


tls ble of contents explicitly promises that nearly a hundred questions 
Thich dmi ш. апу of them sixty-four dollar questions the answers to 
Шаке in Cha E € Capital of every member of the faculty. For 
tE methods for ы hr that tests are not the be-all and end-all 
йе evidence of the wf information about students, but that the sub- 


tbe aids to understandi ise teacher and the trained counselor offers valu- 
en crucial y bee Further, the reader is introduced to the 
e 


ci areas of EE 
nts life about which information must be 


f un i 

the etstanding ; өн : 

к ед and а inise 15 to result. This is as important a realization for 
toward allfa Strator as { 


т as tor the counselor, in view of the present 
Two Y participation in guidance service. + 
ашы chapters of the b 
i ge and analyzing in Lem ate devoted to statistical methods for 
Ati the ters that tell i oen and group test data. They are highly 
ie ry ard eviation, Own-to-earth language about sampling, 
ye Btls c € Writer was о COeflicients of correlation, factor analysis, 


hat book d к cited by Clifton + en reading these chapters of the 


me diman as the perfect review, name- 
an More Е NS 
aD e Darley te pics Penguins than I want to know." Clearly, 
` about statics 10 More than the non-mathematically-minded 
Two istics in orde 


tiong hapte ї to understand boys and girls. 

tout’ "Whar 00 the techni 

А пана бой the aR of observing pupils discuss such ques- 
0 


s observe about students?"; “How often 
зе . М ‚ M". 
red"; “What characteristics should be rated?"; 
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ne 
“How can the errors of ratings be reduced?» 
than mere opinion and can be h 

entific by the trained observer is 


POINTS 







; at ob obey 195 i 
DE іп а manne есчо = E 
Г 15 a realization Proachi, © Note 
these chapters. That such trained obser hard to eş : 


‘ isal com- 
iometric appraise 
diagnosis and the socam ffer “Guideposts 
ids tO 


al js and 1) & j | emb ody 


{ rd and diagnosis. 
UA h Dg the Ot pe eT Analysts cumulative reco 
х Vation “Se afr е pe лий ing the : :c vital material, its 
interested classroom teacher is also made clear. Th! thin easy reac Sg | bi и = ed for its selection of basic ark eee 
records that are cited should be most helpful examples ot, OF | distinguish in reading, its simple 
alike. tO teachers and = tape book th makes for ease 


The chapter devoted to the interview as a fact-finding q 
purposes of such interviewing as threefol B dev 
to verify information; to observe manne 
other non-verbal clues. It is a dynamic di 


risms, physical appeso tin 
open, close, and conduct the body of the 


. . ar 
'SCussion told in terms of 5 = 
interview., ж 


Personality questionnaires, уо 


cational inventories, an 
are classified as “self-report documents,” to which 
devoted. They are especially commended 


partmental conferences to promote skill 
teachers and advisers in assigning and inte 


Chapters 7 and 8 are 
for discussion in faculty or de. 
and sensitivity on th 


We find the subject of testing refreshingly summed up in a contert d 
information about the students in chapters on the principles of testing 
the measurement of scholastic ability and achievement pes 
appraisal of personal adjustment, and determining special pace : 
each case there is a detailed but not exhaustive discussion саи 
siderations, and а statement of selected available materials, m ; ж” bask 
and validity correlations, norms, and other data. ame i 
and universal interest as the following typical ones are ans 


What Are the Values of Tests in Judging Students? 
What Are the Basic Ideas in Making and Using Tests? 
What Is a Minimum Guidance Testing Program? 
How Good an Index of Ability is the 1.Q.? 

What Are Multi-Score Tests of Mental Ability? En 
How Can the Guidance Worker Evaluate Personality’ 
Can Aptitude Be Inferred from Achievement? " 
What Are the Limitations of Special Aptitude ps 


The interests of students are comp н Е ар 
sion of their nature; their values for a and interest Blank and ib 
means of observation, student statement, nal Interest other i 
comment is made on the Strong Liga, m ther" 
Preference Record, citing correlations 


ventories are also named. 
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à + 
| шр a all the u 
d ice defines, | ТГ pupils 
* tO Supplemen, : шеф, || p js by their 
ap | understanding of good 






d the autobig 1 | - 
iv | UNDERSTANDING BOYS, by Clarence С. Moser; Association Press, 


з € part of | 
Ipreting them. Again, examples | 
are presented and helpfully analyzed. 


-sided 
: : ts of the many-side 
icture it presen 
It nta be used with proft by E 
2 Teachers, administrators, and counselors, to p 

pes ee guidance procedures. 


; —ELsA G. BECKER. 


1953; 190 pages; $2.50. 


The leading articles in this October issue of HIGH POINTS reflect a 
goving concern on the part of teachers with problems of character train- 


tg and discipline, In these days of overcrowded classes and abnormal 
tenions we teachers need all the help we can get, for we well realize that 
кайп; students "down to the 


dean” offers no real or lasting solution to 

и Ош problems. АП of us must become more expert than ever in hand- 

n zr People, in understanding their growth and behavior patterns in 

tide va years. Dr. Cobb and Mr. Young have displayed in their 
S the kind of Insight that 


бей solves many problems. 
teachers can "uw. = э. number of books in the field, that 
Xai of boys ee ro of great compassion and insight into 


i See boys onl › £00, опе can add). Though we in the 
ТШ We can stil) ШУ after most of the behavior patterns have 
Pg People to Moy by sage bits of advice. We can encourage 
S for e à Fie M Competence and self-confidence in these 
н $ 
aun be themselves 
а 1 
tespen. 10, SOMMit wns ; 
ЭЖЭ; help ; ! mistakes wi 


тло prove A ui losing their self- 


Poms Sowing spin errors. 
Teedom ы 
"рор 10 Make some ; T 
и Si те 
о, "- for tbem *mportant decisions and to be 
е f unitie 
\, ict g } s fo 


та bo to k & age 
OY, Yet la, 1. Y 20 work off his hostilities. 
à Score e 18: him now he is still loved. 
ging 8 шеа l 


ble behavi 

thay Peg д, мог by 

ofo *» hot Fri the boys knowledge; applying rules 
ч "uario Ji throwing all the rules at a boy because 
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Se EE giá 
Trying to shame a child into good be 


A demonstration of power, 
Status. 


Expressions or attitudes that indicate readin 
ess р 

Astempts to suppress the boy's fears or anxieties о hate other 

Referring again and again to past error ' 


Threats. " 
Comparison witb otbers. 
Absence of rules; keeping children afraid. 


Quoting general precepts may give the impress; 
patchwork of generalities. It is not. бепе] меры that the Ьул: 


havior, 
empbasiz; 
P Sizing One’s own 
Suber; 
10r 


4 is 
ample incident and example to make the points, ns аге developed vii | 


The author, through long experience with 
father, knows how boys act and aa they act ode ada a 
the book will chuckle often and be touched as they reco Na tead 
anecdotes their own children. The book is subtitled "For Parene А 
Friends of Boys.” Teachers, who qualify on one or both counts, will fni 
it illuminating and valuable. | 


—HENRY I. Cunisr. 





«» 





CAUTION 
orning" 
Teacher: "Sonny, why are you late for school every " d 
D 1 n 
Sonny: "Every time I come to the corner there's а SIE 
says, ‘School—Go Slow’.” 


Contributed by IRMA SCHWEIKART 
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, 1 te of 
acher s Estima 
A an vn High school 


ited States it is still difficult 


i d i d reactions. I 
ig point . f my observations an 1 
= н yu ӨЧ upon the duties and functions 
йик, 1 teacher, who, even if p Е 
i daily program, fin 
of de to the routine of the 
goroughly ssn ail year to broaden her outlook on her 
ш time 
| yin by com 
„hole, not to Speak 0 


p double handicap of the normal high school teacher 
lof my own newness to the American scene, I shall do my best 
ngive a few of my reactions. 


in the Un 


parative observation in the educational field as 


£ a lack of time to participate in any outside 


DIERENCES. One of the basic differences between the Amer- 
| iind the German school systems is to be found in their objec- 
ins and in the selectivity of the student body. First, the Ameri- 
pus "s to develop the personality of the pupil; the de- 
P E ey comes first. Secondly, he helps the student 

" b or үн. of the United States. Combined with 

we Бев t phe task: to acquaint the student with 
Of the German il егісап teachers до not teach in the sense 
іе how to stud ehren.” An American teacher will show his 

I$ grammar "n to use the various study aids such as 
0 teacher ptes 5, and dictionaries. Furthermore, the Ameri- 
V German sc in the material of the assigned textbook, while 
“з — i гок is merely a background for the 
рац ез the subject. Since, therefore, in American 
fy Кап syst the textbook are the main bases of learning; 
| аф оред m of testing and grading is somewhat different 

i I telies c i form of checking students' accomplishment, 
dy Other differe EUY on written tests and their results. 
m at Subject nce that is to be noted is the relative freedom of 
“1 Prescribed areas by the American student as against the 
: Program of his European counterpart. An Ameri- 
acher from Berlin, 5 
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HIGH РО! 
; | NT, AC ; d respon 
can student will to a certain extent choose $ Ove ji an ТЁ о public service an po | 
likes best. However, too wide a deviati Ose subi’ 193g б ой ; -vities of the Ameri- 
Viation or Јесу yh; joe t he social activitie 

is prevented by the fact that from the first too UNWise hich by pcilitat . sea involves the chool is the center of the 
school his course is supervised and directed h day he enters P AP o Since the American эг. s take place within the 
a deeper insight into education as a whole E advisers | SIS high ү school. өч t their social хее apear 
student may not be overwhelmed by details, тр“ the indi ; oo ie rd arrange- With p ева though super- 
try to make him understand why he must somes’ 8 ана | Spl bili остапсех. Their chi sidents and take 
with a subject he would like to drop or no metimes po res w, dances, pe n by their own elected president 

th ded devel p P Oven stare in h | Teachers, are TU actical training ground 
get the rounded development which is qe, P >in orden | 007 808, The school becomes а pr 
American student has throughout his high ань In fay tt n eschool. sibility. This tie-up of study and pleasure, of 
tunity to consult with not only his hom ОО course ў алий КРС unique in the American school. 

ing an d 


eroom teacher and ee 


ject teachers, but also his grade adviser 
Again, within an American class the | j 
justed to the individual student by the =. ка | of suden dfe 
we do not find all pupils of the same progress cw : i" | ass m cir used for the development of character 
sometimes not f х " Q, f by authorities, 
quited task of Pei ue cc i rn Stade, it becomes a te ignes Self-study frequently becomes shared study. The 
deviate too far in either direction Ee pus hs. ки шн [ет ce well as get. The — — 
individual student is carried along in his Cp nah on ie 1 жы сеет abs lenses е ning get the Чап 
rate according to his own ability. To be further noted is the efet | E 
of self-study and special assignment upon the grading system, From 
these it follows that written examinations provide the basis for 
grades given by the teacher. Blackboard work and visual aids fur 
ther strengthen the self-study program and increase the tendency 
for written checking. By contrast with European practice, the 
examination, even for languages, is a written one. 


ethical interests are served by the close association 
=ч 5 teacher as well as student with student. Penalties 
E llow-students, as well as praise bestowed 


oe BACK AND AHEAD. May I conclude with this 
rs es TEN ey on only five months of observation 
ity be incomplete and perha 1 lyti- 

| p perhaps not always as analyti 
: ud De it to be. Much of what I have learnt I owe to 
"t uil whe y LR responsiveness and alertness of the Ameri- 
fre months dis m had the joy of coming to know. The next 
restricted scheduling should add much to my 


LEARNING AND LIVING. I want to comment “a je “nding of Ameri i ; 
tem. The pP can educational philosophy and practice. 


basis and practice of the American high school sys 
does not merely attend classes in a school, but becomes Lem as te 


school life and school becomes part of his life. Не ^7 т 
tremendous clerical work which is conditioned by ү oa s 
of bem and the complicated set-up. He es ihr is nt cay ial bis TECHNICAL WORK 
teachers E discipline. thea ne Те ; 
to maintain and strengthen P the d The ip aned a dirty, dog-eared copy of "Advanced 


: dents 
only supervised by superiors but determined by the S pey ele 


m 
selves, who have their own court where srudents vw afer 
handle the cases involving violations. Hall PA% ters, ров y 
cleanliness and quiet of stairways, floors, 20° ^ coptrol ° 
Participation in clerical service and disap 


tari : 
Jong lege’ asked a 9 aly discharged it, then noticed 
Was tha Placed hi е boy, “Rather technical, isn’t it?” The 
Way when baai 


ds on hi 1 “ Н 
oo ied is hips defiantly. “Yeah, but it 


IRMA SCHWEIKART 
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This Is Orientation 


TION : 
GERTRUDE E. BAKER 50 = ho started the program 1n 1951 wrote a 
Franklin K. Lane High School f teachers 3» for orientation. Another course of study 
A T course of v t en year for educational and vocational 
The most frequent questions asked by teach pol деп the fol ow of grade а deis 
cal of, curious about, or interested in orientation. Who are de s act py the chairman 
P are these, Pi | il FOR NEW STUDENTS. The question 







1. What do you do in those classes? 


2. Can anything much be accomplished in UU TP deem Jo in those classes 2" can be men bya descrip- 

one year, or for fwe periods a week one t binds iod а weoh 5 ты rise of study. For the new students there were in- 
3. All teachers, subject and homeroom, aei 4 term? Puis such as these: 

teachers since they meet the students most fr be oui b du sectors "ane Our School Property (Vandalism) 

then, a separate course? quently, wy How to F > 

Perhaps th i fE : yy Teachers and I Being a School Citizen 
erhaps the experience of Frankli : 
E nklin К. Тапе High School's oti- Ses to School Success Courtesy-Etiquette 




















entation program carried out over s 

clearer insight into the problem. A T ын wall give a 
HISTORY OF THE COURSE. The course was begun j 
tember, 1951, for all incoming pupils from both elemen = E 
junior high schools. These students met in gtoups of dey rine 
for one period a week. The pupils in Progress Grade One hne 
the course into Progress Grade Two. 

In September, 1952, a group of Progress Grade Four students 
Was given educational and vocational guidance. This older group 
met five times a week for one-third of the term. The same program 
was taught by the same teacher twice more for the balance of the 
term. Therefore, 120 pupils took orientation for one term in the 
same period with the same teacher. In the case of many рор u^ 
Was necessary to delay a minor subject normally taken in the 0 
term to a later term. Because of the enthusiastic reception 200' 
by the pupils, educational and vocational guidance was m e 
ollowing term to a much larger group, which included * 
dents in Progress Grade Four. Grade 

The aim of the course for the freshmen and ae sew 
Three students was to help them adjust successfully (0 
life in high school. The aim for the fourth term ТОР Чу в 
Provide information about colleges, other types of yt g av 
and the armed services; (b) to give assistance in 79^. soit 
choice of electives while still in high school; 40 № 


aed guidance and counseling. 


Rules) 


tintes 
literal] 


Tessin 








Shool Spirit 
Panning Му High School Course Should I Get a Job Now? 


The frst unit, How to Feel at Home in Lane, familiarized the 
sudent with ? 
tel more co 
locate classrooms, 


tthe school hard to 


of gettin : à 
bs bs ie arg on time. The children planned on the maps 


e 
One fat boy, ai ee of school that the children were exhausted. 


Y by after he was due 


“Xperience wh 
th ing Place 
е : 


Ol, f 
ge 


You in an M, A, or S Class? н 
pos designations indicate slow, Personality Grows 


average, or bright) My Family 
Wy Do I Have To? (School 


My Groups 
Teen-Age Growth 


his physical surroundings and aimed to make him 
mfortable. Printed plans of the building were used 
Syms, music rooms, library, and other places 
find, the emphasis being placed on the neces- 


their classes. The orientation teachers noted 
ad been wandering around the corridors for ten 


ai in the orientation class, was finally picked 


еа 
У collapsed ‚О0у$ and escorted to the classroom. The boy 


into his seat. Almost every student had a dis- 
Ich he talked about freely. High school was 
that first week. In the orientation classroom 
10n and worry was relieved. Although most 


Ww | 
teach at а great step it is from elementary to high 
tensio 


“ig Can afford the necessary time to alleviate the 
9 
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Besides the difficulty of getting lost di TS Novems 
that first week of school. All the iei. га 


" *^ 1953 
вй" ; е 
with directions, different ones in each clas Mbatdeg the bl, 


* There a 
(how the freshm М 
answer t, reat d 
Е o the question "y 
г Y head is in а Whirl» 50% 
z а55 reporte that she pa 
ying that Caro] ould : 
ave 


ments, books, and Delaney cards 
Delaney cards!). One little girl in 
did your first day in Lane go?” said 
homeroom teacher of one freshman 
note from the mother of one child $ 
to stay home for а day to rest. 


One boy that first week asked, 
Many of the children were afraid 
periods because it was a strict rule in scho 
to do so. Many students did not know enis ds from Dat 
section cards. Almost all wanted to know the meanin Е ee 
designations. There were questions like the follo aie. 


wing: 
Why must I take these subjects? Why do we have so much h 
ome- 


work? 


„еп Сап I use the toilet?” 
О use the lavatories betwen 


How can I get 
ат get my program Why do we have to eat lunch in 


school? 
Ник сап I get to be a reporter on Where can I get working papers? 
е school paper? How can I join the tennis club? 


One thing all these new students had in common—they were 
all eager to make a good impression on everyone, fellow students 
and teachers alike. The orientation class tried to show them how. 

The lesson My Teachers and I divided itself into two ptt 

1. Teachers are to blame. 
2. Students are to blame. 


The complaints about teachers were these: 


k. 
They are unfair. They give too much homewo 
They are grouchy. They are unfriendly. "T. 
They never give you a chance. They are not interested PT 
Th TT ing. 
У ate always picking on you. They are boring ow to © 


They һауе favorites, They don’t know Ё 


10 





1 «b 


“ idance" 
«ae that the term “group ВС: 
г =” guidance.” About midway 
уйй һе hanged £ acher detected marked evidence 


pdy ? ‘entation te меб 
di Opis unie the » complex. The students were enjoying the 
pob" eesecution 


i e teacher. How- 
da PP, Sr ing all their Ow ae ae made a 
E of b aging to report that for every 3 rae 
ex вехошав teachers was offered by other students. * 
asl ри generous in criticizing their own faults when 
в were JS for contributing to a warm and friendly climate 
ae considered. They admitted guilt in laziness, 


-he classroom ' / 
кер до their work, coming late to class, rude and noisy 
ү ir inattention, gum chewing, a sneering attitude of “show 
Ё , 


ni and “т not interested in anything that goes от here,” and 
open disobedience. 
Of course, the guidance in this unit aimed to show that what 
«s said about “teachers аге to blame" is due in large part to stu- 
dat’ own failures rather than to imagined shortcomings of 
thes. However, several points were made by students that 
ould be taken seriously, even though we do add the proverbial 
al salt. Many students believed that once they "got in bad" 
m it was almost impossible for them to get back into 
graces. Once in the doghouse, they felt, there is little 


ce of getti ; ; 
getting out, and their behavior gets worse and worse— 


t babit, I , eg 
aimed to nri ps with many discipline problems the guidance 


P with the childr í 
ward t en a more workable philosophy 
hated = je these “bad” boys and girls hate and have 
D se how fa ong ume, and with them it's a kind of game 


far th 
là еу c ; 
tural епу) = = to fight, obstruct, and confuse their 


* unit $; 
* Study ae ien Success emphasized the importance of 
the p Study and d € students discussed personal problems re- 
ul Wete the mework. On slips of paper they wrote what 

tudy; € Eye Serious hindrances to getting homework 
ае Tamil; tabulation of their comments showed: żele- 
«li, "ing frion d; (nee brothers and sisters bothering 
М the teache (girls), playing ball (boys), timidity about 

; r to explain the assignment when not clear, in- 


) to 
erst : > | 
and the reading assignment, no suitable place 
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to study, inability to concentrate—day drean, vember 195 
ting started, dislike of school in general мр, difficy), 3] 
Most of the students indicated that the I OF ge, 
as a serious interference in their lives. Litt] 
vision was indicated. Poor work habits 
marked lack of interest in school work d 
The guidance here, of course, consisted 
ciples of good study habits. 

Why Do I Have To? aimed to give the reason 
Many students expressed annoyance with lir. O0] rules 
school tries to enforce. of the rules the 

They objected to silence in hometooms, The ho 
they felt, should be for fraternizing, not for study. 
They saw no sense to the rule which prohibits 

t is interesting to note that the children felt 
the custodial staff that has to clean up the араа 
for the homeroom teacher who finds it difficult to get her work 
done in a noisy room. 

In a discussion of rules of cleanliness and order in the cafeteria, 
many resented the teachers’ “always picking on them" to clean up 
tubbish they insisted they didn’t throw on the floor. 

The general tone of these discussions revealed a marked lack 
of respect for rules and regulations. Though an explanation of the 
reasons for rules may help, the best way to change this poot gre 
tude of “Why Do I Have To?” would be through а ее” 
and an insistence that at least a minimum number of „= 

strictly obeyed. The students made it clear that they — “reaches 

use there was a wide margin of difference 1n what eni in 

expect. For instance, in one class, it's all right to capi home 
another the teacher will make a tremendous fuss. Ја onti 
room anything goes; in another silence must rel£n- m to до 
indicated that it was these variations that caused the 

rules, s 


Pai. One 
The unit School Spirit brought out a strong reo iat wat 
dent asked, “Why should I have school spirit W € and imo 
to come to Lane in the first place?” A rather Sef occurred ad" 
rately publicized cafeteria disturbance, which P most fred 
fore this group entered Lane, was mentione 
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y Tegarde, d 
Om 
é » home Contro] n Study 
sence of Outing Uber. 
an through the on a, a 
in Smphasizing the uc 
ід. 


for sch 


meroom period, 


gum chewing, 





TATION e inaccuracies of many stories 
qui oR aimed tO cage з lead students to realize these 


m f the student body is mainly responsible for the 
pehavior 0 | | 

sam of the т” comes from decent sapiy сат 

Fe finest ee = for a team. It is the duty z = um 
cust fom n against malicious rumor and slan E t ps ie 

ger —* with pride to the many fine things they 

фет duty 


going ren term of the orientation course, after a sound 
= = been established between the group and teacher, every 
fip 


; ciates Youth Inventory, а 
ей ре pon rb a uum to which pointed out 
ай унн йи bothered our boys and girls. The inventory 
amines such areas of фе child's life as school problems, home 
problems, health problems, problems concerning the future, per- 
sonality problems, 

Our children indicated that their most serious concern was what 
ind how to plan for the future. They expressed a marked need for 
fudance in vocational and educational areas. On the strength of 
ili. à course of study was prepared to help students select 
ode; у and to direct their thinking along lines best suited 

: interests and capabilities. 
ma r- э Ima Inventory there is provision made for re- 
telp, Some a lems with which the students want immediate 

" € remarks were these: 
ор а fat b 


4 
ш жеу»? and all my friends tease me. 1 would like to know bow 


1 have a à 
' а many pimples. I bate to go out because of this.” 
menstruate; all my friends have and I'm ashamed. 
V 1. р 
t fng am.) ana once a month I do not go swimming so my friends 
plan afrig 148 Vou can die of shis?” 
4 . . 

оед him pn) Science teacher will fail me. Once my girl friend and 
ut am a co) s “nday. He war very angry" 

ju te, Ore, boy and li a B al likes me. 
tY t) ike a white girl very much. She also 
“иш, and 78 for us to See each other? We both lie to our parents 


80 out together on the sly.” 


. 540 
lle abong pp Parted to 
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aren these: 


"a wold lil acoso LLL HIGH РО p 


ATION vered SU ollege? What 
. ý 4 ШЕТ eriods co uld go to c 
"I would like 40 go to West Point. 7 don’t know bow е, 195, r 50 fifteen р . o sho lead to? | 
aring for this.” to go ap | BE frst their ill college i- 
? ; "yw T sU. раде wi City—state—P 
“I want to leave school, 1 fight with my father abou; this t | p" jm ‘ch college? br schools. 
"My parents are too strict with me. They won’; let me Shimer Куу ..4 gubjects— vate—other {УР 
or ride in cars.” 80 ou; With к, кш ut required | sg training 
1 | , . f se 
I Bate school and sometimes 1 Play hookey, 1 } ave no; : fi eos РЕ Nur i 
but I worry about this. Can they send me to reform se ы p саа s | seeded for gra Scholarships los go 
. ‹ ‚ р" ot Р. s 
“I have been smoking for a year now but m 7 сё ces those who do not, ion into 
father is dead, and my mother has to work, ҮР ae егт know, ь | уе offered Er college—an examinat 
smoking, she'll feel terrible; yet І can’t Stop.” 7 Out abor т | ур of diplo various fields. 
"I bad a fight in my art class and broke the ot} ; | Regents и cial laxe d orking papers 
worried and scared. It was not my fault.” "йиш, 140.1 am иу 3 j nie course with commer Part-time jobs—w s 
| nic ОШ А ; t 
ee |. decives vice verso. : Citizenship requiremen 
The orientation teachers planned lessons on the problems; d. | chord values of education 
cated on the invento , and interviewed those $ m ka 
personal conference. 


; tudents Needing з 

ice. However, it was felt that the teacher cor 

пог cope with serious problems like those of the following pupils 
Mary—who is failing in all her subjects. Н, 

mother is friendly with a man she! М haies May do ees 


[ ary hates. Mary does everything 
she can to misbehave at home and in school to Bet even with her mother. 


i ollowing: 
Ten periods were devoted to such topics as the f 
ions 
| On being independent My —Á— ы 
| Боо and responsibility RS A 
| How does society shape my actions? Facing disappo 


; Taking success 
» and troublesome in all his classes. He gets ino Growing up 
er another, each more serious than the last. 


Taking criticism 
Sizart who has a 


i An important part of the guidance rogram for this group was 
" : isability. He has no friends tant p gui P і 
mother has beamed hi send o m [7 =i they start? t persona] interview for each student to help him with his Cm mra 
l j i in some 
Jobn—who is a hardened truant and heading for serious juvenile deli 8 and plans for a career, Most important in 
quency. Wha 


t can group guidance do for him? 


py 
Lenny—who is a highly paid TV stat, but is unpopular and шыр 
with his teachers and fell 


isfactory 
Ow students and is unable to make а satista 
adjustment to high school, 3 
pes eff ; fi 
Danny—who is eminate and called “Danny girl” by his classma 


> üdren. T 
Group guidance can do little or nothing for these = d decent 
most it can accomplish is to guide the average child to . 


ip SSistance with problems related to the pupil’s immediate 
ved ool. For example, опе girl, who up to that time had 
tee th her majors, had never passed a term of health education. 
Rade f н Mterview with the guidance teacher, an appointment was 
ат her With the chairman of the Girls’ Health Education 
Ly who ats Very possible that the girl will now cooperate. 


at the ~ 
I help d ving difficulty with his English teacher and who 


i tons uring the inter; did manage to improve rela- 
: usly H rview t 
adju and behavior, Miracles won't happen. The ser? а de ry Well aware that the fault was his, but he needed 
adjusted child needs far more than group guidance. Who ,, Addin 


ituati i l. One boy 

Wag 8 4 situation which he could not contro 
tec іар to leave school at фе end of the term because 
"rie pu; Шеге, Poor marks, and absence of a goal, was urged 
dance tea “t to investigate the opportunities offered by 
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‚ et 
WHAT WAS DONE FOR FOURTH-TERM PUPILS fourth 
u 


5 the 
Cational and Vocational guidance program for 
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RH 
IGH POINTS [Nove 


the Institute of Applied Arts and Sci mb 
the school’s bulletin lent by the he He a b е" 1953) 
interested that they both visited the sch ml teacher, ang рее read 
to the class and got several other boys inte The boy tepor a 5 
ning to graduate from high school. Anoth an aan He is ен back 
interest in animal husbandry. The guidanc Y Expressed d 
two other boys in the school with the same inter" d — 
p irren T T in that feld. est and are Biving 
eral students used the interview 
personal problems. One boy stated that hais si m help in setious 
separated and both were living out of the wn = and father Wete 
a grandmother who had a night job. Mone е. The boy lived With 
fifteen-year-old child worked every night as T кары! short. This 
alley, until midnight weekdays and as late as un 3 їп a bowling 
In spite of this he had managed to pass all his subj. On Saturdays, 
this term he found it difficult to stay awake in d т ‚ However, 
worried about the future, and was afraid he Би he was very 
aa ж term. He could get help from по one at pss 
as cx m see; my mother the same, and my grandmother 
Ys Was pm that only a small minority of the fourth-termers 
a goal as far as a career is concerned. In the guidance classes 
most of them seemed to get the point that it was important to shop 
g now, even if no definite decision were made until m 
A variety of materials was used in the course. Two text-books, 
High School Life and Discovering Myself, both published by the 
Science Research i i я the students. 
ch Associates, were liked by most of 
However, they were too simple for the bright students though V 
Suited to the average and slow readet. fec 
‚ Large illustrated charts were used with great economy and € 
tiveness to motivate book lessons. 
ín E Set of the career issue of Practical English 
е educational and vocational guidance. 


Students were allowed to examine and were 


was found use 


of 
lent а great @ 


bulletins, rerio 


P tinted matter—booklets, pamphlets, college à 
SR, handbooks, iui co ы d E e Sources or these m 

ёге colleges; other schools; business firms; th 
16 


2 ad service 
е 











ION | 

qii 5 oRIE i and telephone companies; State employment 
ag, 1504000 

» asd oe were shown to each group. Most of the 


yes” ly five films d : 
ately -«eibuted by Coronel. The students re 
Appt dance were distribu са teachers felt that the films 


gm pr 14 enthusiasm, 
Be hem with m е too far removed from the environment 


wth fev С аст City child. The child actors were all 
€ ducated, wise, and under- 


d; the parents were e 
were even nicer than the parents. They 


homes with book-lined living rooms and 
Шер: lawns. One student made the remark: "These movies 
ше about rich kids—and if my boy friend stood up when my 
nother came into the room, she'd think he was crazy.” Yet the 
«dents wanted more films and said they preferred them to lessons 
ised solely on books or discussions. 


ding; 20 я 
il lived in attractive 


The films used were the following: 


Benefits of Looking Ahead Better Use of Leisure Time 
Developing Self Reliance Choosing Your Occupation 
Finding the Right Job High School a Challenge 


Dating Роз and Don't's 
What to Do on a Date 


How to Be Friendly 
Shy Guy 


Pups and Puzzles 
Planning for Your Future 
You and Your Family 
dre Yos T Fun of Being Thoughtful 
i Are You Ready for Service? 


A 
Paich filmstrips were previewed by the Social Studies and 
Mte teceiy oe and tried out on one student group. They 
of “c with enthusiasm, and will be made a permanent part 
901% visual aids library. 


ey in . 
Yoy a clude . 


0 
NN "r Mental Abilities Selecting Your Life Work and Pre- 
flos; 8 Your Interests paring for I 


7 
(an 1 E. World of Work Getting a Job 
ia Getting Abead in Your Job 
17 
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I a 
ASSORTED ACTIVITIES. Various gap. S “Nove 


: . Mber, 
were employed either as part of the he. er devices " 1953) 
outgrowth of it. tatio торта а 
Or 


1. Mimeographed sheets with rule 
: : : Son 
ing cartoon illustrations were prepared b эрү: to Study and a 
men and teachers and distributed to all new арый of a 
ents, ME 


2. A tape recorder was used 
to that device. 


3. A comic book on family relatio 
ns 
partment of Mental Hygiene interested nee by the State De. 


| tation clas 

4. A printed plan of the buildin "e 
ment by the school bank, proved helpful Ына пи; 

5. The library cooperated іп buildi E 

к ng u Ca 

where books, magazines, college bulletins, pass be 
portunities, and a vertical file were put in one section and anit 
attractively according to category for use of the guidance classes 
and also for other students in the school. 


6. Assembly programs were prepared for the new students. 
Guest speakers from the faculty and student body visited the class 
room or addressed the assembly. The following met and talked 
with the students: 


in le i 
es 


Principal President of G. O. 
Administrative Assistants Boy and Girl Leaders of Arist 
Deans Cafeteria Guards 


Chairmen of Grade Advi d Student Court 
ende nd visers and Judges from 


Custodian Engineer Star Athletes 
Athletic Coach Presidents of Clubs 
Faculty Advise . Seniors 
Course т а и Veterans (formet -— se 
fo Я 
7. А panel discussion was prepared on student Р. ad of st 


4 051562 " t 
lated to school work and home study. This panel © preset 
ents and parents with a student moderator, 20 
4 meeting of the Parents Association. 
18 


time 
E such 85 cafet 


ip ts 


нот STUDENTS 5 





p i t the 
penTAT in all guidance classes a 
certed ives were ID on he school which were sore 


. е - t 
nce. nditions 1n 4 
6 improve bebavior Other areas of school life covered 
ега . 


homeroom behavior, library manners, school 
e 


and behavior on buses and trains. 


AW IT. An evaluation of the program 

de by the students themselves. They answered the question 

x i dis course help you?" Most of the answers indicated 

us however, one student said the subject was just as “use- 

Ios as all the other subjects taught in Lane,” and several said they 

preferred something “like a coaching course more than an advice 
ште” Some of the typical comments were: 


"This course showed me bow important it is to have a goal.” 


"I bave a nice career picked out and know what subjects І should take. 
But 1 knew this before I took this course. I liked the course anyway.” 


1 ааай now that it is hard to get into college, and I will look 
sound for something else, My marks are too low.” 


‘I was helped to pas E 
of making org] dodo 


"L flan 
De poni qu school next term. 1 learned bow important a high 


on ts. I think I wil] try to stick it out.” 


nglisb. I was taught bow to get over my dread 


"Lean h . 
me Wiehe yself better. The chapter in the book on emotions helped 
м etter about my temper.” 

2 Was д 
балсо » because 1 am in M classes. 1 blamed the school. The 
"l noy know explained how she was slow in some things I was good 

Тауда ont have to go to college to be a success.” 

| Was l; 

Hing there o lost sheep when I first came to Lane. In guidance a lot of 


° explained. | fol; better.” 


lhe pui 
Betting fa cente teacher told me 1 was very brainy and had no business 


ШАГУ job. » Marks. Maybe I'll do some work ів school and some day 
. i 


hen 
Widen ce i Л came to Lane І felt по one cared what subjects I took. The 
cher worked out my program right up to when I graduate.” 


"lt 
ma 
Pili it * me feel good to know there is some place I can go with my 
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HI 
APPRAISING THE INTAN OF POINTS [oy 
GIBLES. I ember 
reader has felt the need of some such bro П conclusi. 
he believes in the worth-whileness of the = is 
he believes that for want of guidance the ата Of the & 
toward school has suffered, then it will be v € of ny a it 
success of the program in Lane, Y to find Proof E P 
If, however, the reader has appr £ 
feeling that the city schools are spending a i. report with th 
on attitudes and the frills of “progressive ааа time and боп 
on sound subject teaching, it may be that he will a. ANd too little 
beliefs confirmed. For the guidance teacher ӨЙ | away with his 
2 concrete form the benefits the students derive f, Ре to measure 
е most he can hope for is to see some improvement his course. 


dren's behavior and work in the everyday areas of their xn the di 
ool lives, 


——Ó»——— 


MODERN TIMES 


to ‘me professor's wife, arriving at a campus box office 
Was j € her turn at selling tickets to a performance for children, 
25 Just in time to overhear this exchange between the lady she 
Was telieving and a six-year-old boy: 
„210% much is a ticket?” 
K. э» c The boy took out a dime, then hesitated. 
E ow long is the show?” 
t orty-five minutes.” of 
att € shook his head and moved away. "Cant go. My span 
fation is only twenty minutes.” bia U. press) 
—From The Pleasures of Publishing (Colum = ШКАТ 
Contributed by IRMA 












Do Teach—A Junior High School 
| vages 
oh, Ye soks at Foreign Lang 
Loo 
teacher 
j MN M Brooklyn 


i ly I have now 

“we.” I realize how completely 
Бле high schools. It hardly seems pos- 
with 2 ті ago, 1 was one of the senior high 
би le ги sid the words "junior high school with dis- 


| . ee 
shle e edi and who asked skeptically, "Whatever do 
‚ n бой » 
bin, жуз the junior high school? на 
И [DOW what they teach, for I am one of them. I work еу 


ши than I did in the senior high school to cover that first year 
work, but, no doubt, some third term Spanish teacher is using 
ы ame contemptuous phrase about me and my students that I 
wglibly used not so long ago. 

What Lam going to say is not new. Since I have taught at both 
Ines within a relatively short period of time, I can understand 
ind sympathize with the problems of both. On the basis of my own 
arperience, I believe that if all language teachers were given an 
жм. ona rotating basis, to teach on both levels, they would 
- D and better understanding of the over-all ргоЬ- 
pupil and tea көн Гк teaching, for the ultimate benefit of both 
shool has helped ч е 2" my experience in the senior high 
ш high school eae an my work more adequately in the 
Чой, my experience i I ever went back to the senior high 
Value, € in the junior high school would be of great 


SENIOR 

; HIG 

be Senior foe STATUS. To the language teachers 
hà 00 рете 0015, the students coming from the junior 
oy" ерге di à problem. In some high schools these stu- 


Dto special “J” classes, which are treated as 


+» the 
1 ы write if 


Rene № ^ DO matter : 5 A 
im P8. In the p; what their previous language achieve- 
e dreag, “тр high school we used to approach these classes 


mms an know anything no matter how far back 
A " th - that we ever made a comparison to see how 
ф on the 1948 € had prepared really were more advanced. 
M d ag well City-wide tests, the junior high school stu- 
Students, as, and in some cases better than, senior high 


21 | 6 
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E————— — — — — ——— HIGH POIN 
г TS 
In other senior high schools the students ¢ LNovembe, hs 
schools are given a placement test after ap tom the juni 53] 
Some do well, but in the minds of the teach ummer of Pi high 
the failures. ers, the empha itg 
On 


IS is 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STA 7 
we get children who have been tae hs vu Junior high . 
school program. We have to make the a e informa] deg 
gram to the traditional high school pro rr d fto this pe 
many students as possible the opportunity t m. We hay e 
as possible in order to find out what is em mm »s 
time, we have to prepare them so that in d Lm dir 
foreign languages, they are on a par with r enar Courses, [ike 
their secondary education in the senior h; 015 Who have be 
special problems which the language cera School, This meas 
to a. effective job. Ure arhar fame ш а 
at practical plan can I f 
full benefit from the junior sigh whee = TI se wed 
sist of students who are trying their skill in m is ae = 
study. Some intend to go on to an academic high hool SI. 
tinue their studies. Others intend peers 
School and will not continue th nes. alee REPE 
language study beyond thei pA eke no = 
т^ iier apr 23 capacity. The senior high schools have 
have. With all ОШ saad à eg arre ica quis “ 
ridin roma ied group, I have to devise a satistactory 
- E ed Men more difficult because of my constant Ue 
or some of the syllabus of the schools we feed. This 5 8 J 
mic my students, but it is not good for all of part : 
hoel y-minded students must become accustomed 0 have 
a a a They must be trained in accuracy. They =. theif 
uh foundation in grammar so that when they contin ee 
pre es, they have no period of frustration because of ine 5 
Poir Although the aim of foreign languag? und by 
ng with pleasure, high school teachers 21 ber expe 
¢gents examinations and stress grammar. Hence they 


any fields 
the Same 


lve in order 


и tically-prepared junior high school students. .- ny das? 
эйи us now take into consideration those St" en ype {00 
аге not going on to an academic high schoo’ 


22 













oing on to an academic high 
2 jon those sdents We whe ea оа] language course. 
ae Таа uch from even а year of foreign lan- 
pee may able to formulate a pemean 
ре TE Spanish, but they may learn to respect = 
0181 Eam Rican boy down the street or to ES p a 
m H people all over the world who speak a 


in 
never 


hich fill the needs of this group, 
ber of days left and the number 
drill, which is of interest 


essons planned W. 
о count the num 


ben I begin t 
ys ar verbs, back I go to grammar 


only part of my class. 


WOPOSALS. You may say, "Group the students.” In a foreign 
даре class, where so much of the work is oral, this is easier 
ш than done. The answer to the problem is grouping, but not 
їйїп a class. It is grouping by class. I cannot say to one student, 
You must spell accurately” and to another in the same class, “As 
long as you understand, spelling doesn’t count.” 
What about grades? While the senior high schools maintain a 
taditional system of grading, ho s —— н 
КОБ, to mark our ау : w are we, in the junior high 
Vil dis be interpret 21 ? If we grade on an ability basis, how 
08596 to a uns E in the senior high school? If I give a grade 
€ be placed in fie kata 15 working at 85% of his capacity, will 
PM 85% because h me type of class as a student who has re- 
81659 to a mar ч rp learned 85% of the work covered? If 
te given а lan аа student, will my notation that he should 
* Senior high чү in high school be honored? Not only is 
aig d Bitration, e Ae department interested in main- 
eit children conti So, there is the problem of parents who 
ntinue language studies. 


Meo 
doy: ne Once S . d 
Sud Over all pin v You worry too much. So what if you 
t shou ork: I do worry. My academically-minded 


Nor not 
е Matter “th ; OSE because he is bored with so much of the 
a b gs tty to differentiate for his benefit. 
? Oupin . . . . 
th ot Not onl 8 is a step forward in answering this 
Schools, ont поша there be а two-track system in the junior 
S same two-track system should be continued 


oy 
k le, 


Moblen, SAO 
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so that all students can have the benefit о fa vember 19 

four-year unit in languages. This means bett 33] 
the junior and senior high schools, not "Eur 
in grading. Our slogan should be inte 


Better Articulation. 


I have discussed these proposals with our 


twos, thr 


who was himself once a Spanish teacher in the rri Princi 


We are in agreement on the basic pro 

junior high schools give a code E © Suggested thet th 
students so that the senior high schools can а . 
for these students. From our experience we ey 
need for this two-track system starting in the ; с 

It will not be easy to set our standards and Sahl 

but with cooperation between the junior and se “a 
such a system could be arranged. In the eighth ye 
would begin their language studies, on an icem basi 
two-track system will give real purpose to this class E^ de Те 
уеаг, їһе differentiation would begin. In this way о d 
the junior high school would group the students. T he Mr. 
ly-minded students would then go on to the traditional course. The 
non-academic students would have their own “personalized” course 
—an arrangement which would be of benefit to the senior high 
school teacher, too. We, in the junior high sch 
the exploration phase and carry the students 
ning of their suitable courses. The students wo 
at their proper levels. Then the senior hig 
not ask, “Whatever do they teach in the junior hig 


———«2»—— — 


POINT OF VIEW 


h school? 


Js and ed 


câ” 

А The year’s best newspaper headline about schoo » in 
tion was the one printed in the Concordia, Kansas, Blade-Emb 
when the schools opened in September: 

“Vacation Drudgery Gives Way to 





Joys of School” 


atticulation Or D 
er па but a 
* Group, a 


DOn-acade ie 

Special proyişi 
io 

l that there Н 
4 high School, 
, Our syllabus 
t high schools, 
аг the students 


з S w of a butterflys W 
made 


all, usually div 


tow to read poetry. The first two schools 


fect on the school population at 
lke if it may be said to exist at all. The low state of poetry teach- 


ing in the high schools (and in the lower schools, as well) may be 
summed up by the remarks of one administrator of a large school 
sstem who said that the "kind of poetry high school pupils can 
understand isn’t worth teaching.” 
ools, would carry on 

through the begin- 
uld then continue 
h school teachers woul 


gathered 
се to e ; b cdi А 
Vehicle xult over their own scrivenings is surely not the 





n the News 


Education i 
never dead.” 


poetry of earth is 
] who is divinely touched to catch the 
ed, perhaps a thousand, are apa- 

d to materialism and survi- 


eT he 


„1 echool pupi 
high » a hundr 


ti 
ic of PO letely devote 
p ga age 50 COMP a noted conqueror felt the 


` dar to touch us as = 
о Pinda: n of beauty"? Is there not, aside 


еге . irs 
“-hvthmical creati 

ac ok t Е of sensibilities, a more potent reason for catch- 

ings? Cannot the art forms be 


q and not peripheral to our mode of growth? 


centra 
те devotees of poetry in our curriculum, when they exist at 
ide themselves into three "schools"—teaching about 
teaching creative writing of poetry, and teaching 
have had practically no 


large; the third school is wraith- 


and poets, 


If poetry is to be loved and lived with, we must learn how to 


us are too few of us who know how to read poetry well 
to enjoy it or teach it. That most of us, of all ages, respond 


to жан. 
раар is evidenced by the huge success of such readings 


1 
old 2: ughton and Emlyn Williams. A "poetry reading” of 
eric and ivory-tower kind where poetasters fore- 


fo А 
dilien qo. aging appreciation in the schools. We need to 
ed teachers =, poetry from the early grades on; we n 
e —aloud Es know how to read and how to teach children 
"e Contribut € need this because poetry, as well as other art 
i е sa es to the growth of continuous poetic experience. 
burg 8S tell us, cannot live by bread alone—even if it 


Ppar 

§ ent] 

d on te Mary Graham Lund, instructor in Sacramento 
ing 19^ thinks we are іп а muddle in this matter of poetry 


. n : 
ч April, 1953, issue of the Clearing House, she 
25 
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рет НАН LO od ыныр 
resents her views on this subject in an article — er, 1 


De Way Out of the MUDDLE. Some of he; € 


follow. 
“Apparently few teachers and still fewer aq 

ors have thought of the simple solution of teachi 
dren to read poetry. The need for teaching Tada chil. 
cial reading techniques in the approach to i Spe- 
demonstrated in 1929 by I. A. Richards with a ry Was 
graduate students. Since then, great a imme. 2p of 
teaching of poetry at the college level have been n A: 
both in England and in America. Even in the байр, ү 
leges the students are being taught to read the A 
instead of reading about the poem. A textbook m 
Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren, published in 
1938, has done much toward the purpose expressed in 
its title, Understanding Poetry. 


“Granted that the best way to learn to read poetry is 
to read specific poems with understanding, and that the 
colleges are now pretty generally teaching poetry, in- 
stead of the history of the poetry, gossip about poets, or 
the technicalities of metrics, the question is still pending 
‘When and where shall we begin to teach poetry in sec- 
ondary schools?” 


е... The strange hate-reverence, love-ignore atti- 
tudes of curriculum-makers toward poetry still reflect 
teaching methods which stressed memorization without 
understanding, the presentation of poems that had died 
under the heavy hand of the vivisectionist, and embat- 
rassing sentimentalizations. When will you educators 
face the fact that poetry is a phase of communication 


important to our culture, and set about teaching " 
| ‚ ; es 
“Poetry is presented to children in the p н-т 77 y 


naturally enough, and they enjoy it. About ¥ : 
grade, it begins to be "smit ня m for ulterior Ра 
poses, simply because teachers themselves cannot Нен 
poetry beyond the primary level, and no body of пт 0 
Honal materials exists for teaching the reading 


poetry, 


Ministr 4 





de 
€tpted a 


е Тейс be done, once 17 15 recognized that 


chers how to read poetry may not 
Ө" j can „ . ee 

„, 621), Om Of oetry requires special training, (2) 
: of sufficient importance to warrant the special 
poetry H ү! he problem of anthologizing appropriate 
S various ages and of providing adequate aids 
ac ien can be taken care of rapidly, once tbe need 
* maed But tbe Englisb departments of our col- 

is fe : *„* 
leget and universities $ 


cation departments are ma 
audited two classes on the subject 
dary level. Each offered a unit 
on poetry. In the first case, the entire stress was on y 
reading; in tbe second, tbe insiructor called in loca 

poetasters to bore the class with readings of their own 
poems and sentimental tirades on the ‘cause’ of poetry. 
The first teacher was doing his best, but the second was 
not only confessing inadequacy, but giving support to 
a situation that is destructive of the purpose of the class. 


king а bad situation worse. 


«| have recently 
of reading on the secon 


JAcoB A. ORNSTEIN 


i 


GRAMMAR NOTE 
Any verb you may observe 
If you're a word detective, 
Is forsooth like any tooth— 
Regular, irregular, or defective. 


NATHAN LEVINE Harlem Eve 


bould take over tbe task; tbe edu-- 


a 


Andrew Jackson High School 


ning High School 
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Films of Special Interes; 


(Exceptional motion pictures are reviewed for Sich 
chairman of the School and Theatre Committee ripe b 
ation of Teachers of English. Consult your ST Cr s 
further particulars.) ep 


Y the flm 
C. Assoc. 
TeSentating Foe 


THE LIVING DESERT (Sutton) 


It is the cast, of course, which makes Тре Livi 
cinating. By comparison the characters in us Desert so js: 
less and epicene: the sentimental sergeant and епі seem blood. 
From Here to Eternity, the awfully decent depth-bo 1 Killers of 
Cruel Sea, the delicate bigamist of The Captain's — of The 
fiction could possibly match the life and ыыы ji What 
monster, the gekko lizard, the spotted skunk, the тай Ё е gila 
vulture, the tarantula, the sidewinder, the рессагу, фе at ix 
desert toad, the kangaroo rat, the red-tailed [Ws A the ane 


| ` snake, the scorpion, the elf owl, the bat, the sand lizard, the long- 


horned beetle, the chuckawalla, or the coati mundi? 


The Living Desert is a Walt Disney "True-Life Adventure,” the 
first of feature length in the series which has already included 
Nature's Half Acre, Seal Island, Bear Country, and Water Birds. 
In many ways it resembles these, and will find a similar audience. 
But it was photographed in Death Valley, the Yuma sand dunes, 
and the Salton Sea mud pots, and it is this incredible setting whic 
gives the film a nightmare brilliance none of the other documen 
taries has had. Imagine yourself staring into the saurian eye 0 
a cteature from a million years back in geologic time. Кетет 
the pages of the great lizards in the Book of Knowledge rA 
Geographics of your childhood? Pinch yourself, because ца. 
into which you are gazing, repelled yet mesmerize? ы а is 
of no papier-maché monster ог artist’s sketch; the creature us if 
going about his eternal business before you is a contempo t Mt 
habitant of the Great American Desert of the aem ” js not 
Disney's staff have patiently taken his picture for YOU: and bis 
as large as the monsters of your childhood, but he 5 e рай 
affairs are twice as interesting as you were 6 able 


from the dead texts, 
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PB thing we have ever seen before, and we 
js like nO anything, though we are not up to 
g not 02 ^. [ris а must for you and your high school 
cre aga ot be just the thing for younger children, 
geb acs. It might 2 le about that. Some small boys we 
hard 10 m delightful the scene in The 
d very bracing and delighttul the 
= hich the rattlesnake trails the pocket mouse and 
anim by the tarantula, but little girls might not be able 
зм the part about the kangaroo rats. 
istake, however, to give the impression that all 
Ше on the great desert is grim. Certainly not as Walt Disney 
uil and as we hear it on the sound track. There are few funnier 
moments on current screens than The Scorpions’ Courtship (set 
ша square-dance tune), Skinny the Roundtail Ground Squirrel’s 
nosey-parker bird, a tortoise 


Triumph, or the episodes involving a 
triangle, and a millipede out for a stroll. There are so many heroic 


things—evidences of escape and survival, glimpses of murder 
and arrest at split-second intervals—that excitement alternates 


vith humor and horror throughout The Living Desert. 


e a to ide the cumulative effect of all this remarkable 
түү y n. esert fauna and flora is supremely educational. 
him ie ча we get a science lesson: did you know, for 
that desert birds b Md nes manufactures his own water supply, 
cacti thorns а m nests not only in the cacti but from 
stroy a йа § the pepsis wasp intent on motherhood can 
0 such facts, spied many times her size? Of course the drama 
ing. More on at close range, is absorbing and even spine- 
documentary Personally, the ""True-Life Adventure" of such а 
Thoreau, Unk The Living Desert revives one’s passion for 
"тау ag ани and wise, spending moments with their 
how many н tately as nature, the Disney staff re-discovered 
"veal for us o eatures live wild and free though secret’; they 
1 places we ne of the permanent and absolute existences, the life 
ave passed over as wasteland. 
taste in music, 


, Mete w; | 
bis color 2 be different opinions about Disney's ini 
D take thess length of the film and the commentary: It is difficult 


] t z 
binding SSe too seriously, since the subject of the film 1s so spell- 


шщ 
ie it 

ow WO 
yuing D 
jgin turn 
0 take eve 


j would be a m 
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HIGH 
B POINTS [Novem 

On the same program as The Living De; ert at th * 1953) 

of the most beguiling of all the Disney Cartoons = Sutton jg ; 
two reels of whimsy, with a very light hand, the a an ne 
how a Philadelphia church mouse helped Ben Fr Master tell 
ship of state. You can just see the Oscars Bon din Stee : 
Disney films. There ll be no argument from sd Up for both 
thought Water Birds was the best American ын ше, We 

; ; З . t year, 

(School discounts will be available during the S. TS 

utton engageme 
nt.) 


Котн M. GOLDSTEIN Abraham Lincoln High Schoo 
Choo] 


——«»—— 


TO WHO IT MAY CONCERN 


In one of George Ade's sketches occurs the line: “ 

you?” said Cyril, for he had been to night school” MES 
besides Cyril have been to night school—among them, apparent- 
ly, New York Assemblyman Philip J. Schupler, Democrat of 
Brooklyn. Last February he introduced a bill in the Legislature 
fo correct an error in the title of Sec. 40 of the Surrogate's 
Court Act dealing with persons to be cited on a petition. The 
title read: “Who to be cited thereupon; contents of citation.” 

fr. Schupler's bill called for changing "Who" to "Whom." The 
bill was passed, and three weeks ago Governor Dewey signed it 
zaot without annoyance. Mr. Dewey said: "Although I am 
impressed by the laudable erudition, the bill * * * represents 
a waste of several hundred dollars in taxpayers’ money Aline 
am constrained to approve it * * * .” Last week ап irate tax- 
Payer who had never been to night school pointed out that = 
Governor should not have been impressed nor constraineo, ы? 
Cause the original title was correct, since “who” is the subject 0 
the elliptical sentence, “Who [are] to be cited.” 


—New York Times Review of the Week 














Chalk Dust 


Current Events for the Slow Learner 

n that it is quite impossible to use the 
ntal type of lesson in teaching current 
ners in junior high schools. The same may prob- 
E nior high schools. Students find it difficult to 
E articles pertaining to current 


hend newspaper 
The interest span is too short and the 


mplai 


n 
slow ! 
be said of th 
йй J” E nings 
nd happe ‘ 
rli too limited. | | 
Observing that these same pupils enjoy reading comics and car- 
ро, I brought cartoons with current political undertones into 
ihe classroom. We had a lesson called "Cartoon Interpretation : 
One of the cattoons depicted three men standing behind an enor- 
nous pait of boots. The men were labeled Beria, Molotov and 
Malenkov. The caption read, “Who will get first try?" The fol- 
lowing questions were asked of the class: 


"Whose boots ate these?” 
"Why ate the three men standing behind the boots?” 
"Who do you think will get first try? Why?” 


a ie asked to bring similar cartoons the following week, 
pils w cussed the news of the past week in terms of cartoons. 
ing of is encouraged to draw their own cartoons. A great feel- 
b EE Success and accomplishment is attained when students 
"que sr a projected on a screen through the use of an 
In ада: | 
боле Se to awakening an interest in current happenings, the 
Bizin "1 has increased skill in interpreting cartoons and in 
Method = € symbols employed in cartoons. It is hoped that this 
d eye a help slow learners understand the major problems 
9 the world in which we live. 
Willoughby J-HS., Brooklyn 
Junior High 5 chool 1 62, 


LBERT HERMAN 


Contrib, s: 
"tributions to Irving Rosenblum, 
Brooklyn 37) 
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The High School and 
the Com 
munity 


USING COMMUNITY RE 
SOURCES A 
S A SHO 
P 


Jerry P. is a fine upstandin 
& yo ' 
for a successful future in the bailing inc with bright 
ment to make about a boy of 17 who ры rather st Prospects 
school diploma as this is written. The stat just received 3s State. 
because Jerry has already had ten mon Herd can safely es high 
perience as clerk in the main offic S of supervised wou. 
Trust Compan d e of the Chem; Work ex. 
ap pany, and school and bank арг €mical Bank 
ability to make use of what he h Bree on his aptitud and 
business. as learned in the Ww ee 
М. Jeny received his diploma, his situati iu 
nt Iro. iti * ? t А 
ladder. T Б а аа опе. His feet were dima fe quite dif- 
His employer had ү in his pocket that he had ишу on the 
asked him to st earned himself 
responsible full-ti E ay on after graduation i : 
onsible full-time position with a raise i uation in a more 
sentimentally reluctant to leave his hi E c E. Although he was 
petiod between school and employmen Th 2 ool, the transitional 
Jerry is one of the products of the wo le already heen ШЫ, 
Fey for seniors of good record at ‘can am 
ae School. His first job—a clerical one th Le Vocations! 
Ma the Trust Company—was obtained for he ae 
аз x ork-study coordinator, during the second scant of ls 
jects coul Wes His program was adjusted so that his required su 
left the аЬ аа during the first six periods, after which he 
alu bailina cane Т for lunch and the job. He left only the 
recom oom of the school, for the school followed 
ТЫ: out the rest of his day. 
Merci iia time he remained a student his employé 
жайың ports to the school on his progress and attitude. 
was doin 7 н visited the bank, observe ah 
his eios the actual working conditions, and consulted t 
Most im г about his capacities and how they could best be 15 d 
with а иың of all, Jerry met every day for one 5 I pe e 
work-stud RT boys and girls out at work on this prog" a ex 
ch y recitation class. The information and СО m 
anged were extremely i : the stu pts £ 
а broad pictu ely interesting and helpe equities 
in vario picture of working conditions, salaries, а0 
" us types of business. 


r made 
The 





M 

> new or startling about this type of 

E there Le had cooperative education classes in 
ny years. These have mainly been on the 

is. There have been many competent reports on 

“Tf these have had а fault, it 

ount of money earned by 


ese as OP 


RTANT VALUES. 
at Dodge in September, 
erimenting 


The work-study program was insti- 
1951. The program was new to us 
ind since we were Exp with the half-day type of coop- 

i e had comparatively little experience of other 


erative training, W ; 
ty to draw on. Our feeling after a year and a h 


ооб in the ci 
that the program has such important values that not only do we 


wish to continue and expand it, but we 
exe with others. We are primarily concerned not with the money 
aed, although this has been of great importance to the pupils, 
but with the educational values of the program. 
iy that in teaching a trade, the most practical and im- 
ee c are learned in the shop. In the commercial field, 
же үзө» salesmanship and in bookkeeping, it is dif- 
raea e conditions of business in a classroom, and thus 
sudy program pa valid shop. In effect, what we do in the work- 
stituting the x: to use community resources for our shops, Su 
ко, ore, the bank, and the insurance office for the 
Th 
toc me RR advantages to this method. In the first place, 
2 commercial b shop, however well equipped, can hope to equa 
ation. The y usiness office in providing а realistic learning sit 
The student егу atmosphere of the world of business is different. 
portant ne ie: in a department store is learning nan Си 
ба school sales out actual work than her fellow student 
се ^ ratory. The who work 
ла жем ера real policies, real bi e reports, and m lom e 
н © realize the social importan a pan in every Step 


шей 


Ught 
mies е to face with the need for extreme 
i | оп is con- 
аы үн] place, the cost to the Board of Edo volves я 
ess. The smallest shop °F sales me 


wish to share our experi- 
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a 


ae 


mc ES. ршн 


5 
large capital expenditure and a handsome n P 
These expenses are eliminated When the bo 5 
becomes the shop. 

In the third place, the student gets his 
world at a time when = still Spei Tie Of the bus 
his early mistakes can be either revente -> that som 
example of this may be found es of а pied. Ар 
in the sales department of а large department ione, Ti Was placed 
haps confused by her new surroundings, purloined his Bitl, per. 
She was caught and, of course, discharged. Howeve Some goods, 
steps were taken by the store on the promise of a NO further 
coordinator that the school would try to help her MA p. 
self. She had been sobered by the experience. fries nos ish her. 
lead her to see the practical need for complete honesty in a h Ө 
ness world, and on her second placement in a different " Y 
work, she has done satisfactorily. There is every reason to Palin 
that her one mistake, which is not 
has taught her a useful lesson wit 


vember, 1 9 s 3] 


Or 
=з establish P 
Qt 


ihe 


а permanent blot on her record, 
hout harming her future. 

‚ In the fourth place, the Program tends to prevent dropouts. The 
amount of money earned by these students on the work-study pro- 
Bram is rather substantial, since they are able to work five after- 
noons a week and, in some cases, a full day on Saturday. This 
amount of money is more than could be earned on the traditional 
after-school job and is often enough to enable the student to te- 
main in high school until graduation. In the lower terms, the hope 
ot being accepted into the work-study program encourages students 
to remain in school and to try to build up good records. 


SCHOOL AND BUSINESS COOPERATION. The йиш 
Possibilities of the program do not seem particularly р e 
tme of full employment and easy placement for i 
slower Student, However, we feel that in the event о-ой 

ME scarcer and employers more selective, ас а company 
students who have been from six months to a year Wi duation. 1 
ЭШ have the inside track for full-time jobs upon Bre school: T 
Cidentally, it is understood that the job belongs to t c of school 
ОГ any reason a work-study student should drop dae. 

© Part-time job would be terminated at the same ] learning " 
ere is no method of learning that can equ? 
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er rmt: 
oMMUNITY ROAD 


: workers аге averted 
loitation of А his placements and 
і i ii lace of employment. 
Т em cual vie P = as difficult have proved 
g а girls would have been doing 
sa 
ае фев. Most E aor | n any event. It a ran 
some typ ofp Jd probably not have been ceps to 
spied Дд pelt have received no credit or it. ars 
юй, oa that work-study or some үн Prog E 
Вена ional problems. Се y, i 
ny educational p А ааа 
n eium yet fully explored. The reactions of a hi “sal 
- been enthusiastic. They are just as aware : 
“= - lose supervision of youthful workers, and they are very 
к bie the cooperation of the school in doing the job. 


Grace Dodge V.H.S. 


ro THE © 


Т 
y8 š dangers ot de coordinator 


STUART C. LUCEY 


WE TAKE TO THE COMMUNITY ROAD 
Truths have a way, after constant repetitions, of becoming mere 
Fuss. This is an aphorism that applies, it seems to us, equally 
"educational truths as to those in other fields of human activity. 
13 We have heard reiterated that a school must work in harmony 
With its community so that the mutual and often complementary 
ia both can be better achieved than through isolation. John 
ра 3 and his disciples have propounded the theoretical snd 
ematie Proofs in innumerable books, pamphlets, and class 
^ establish this concept. 
10 the Ow many of our activities in the high schools are puse 
large) r^ ОЁ the objectives of the school and the mie a 
closer Pite obvious handicaps, there should and p К 
WOtationa 28 relationship than there is at present. i ete 
быгы 0015 and industry have revealed а union en Nahe 
серп Well for deri of joint aims. But cooper 
е е. Voca- 
tional th, belief that our school, the William c Mum in 
‘tabling 88 School, achieved а modest meas ress their mutual 
€ school and the community to €XP 
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HIGH ром 
aims through cooperation. This was ifie $ (Мор, eds 
paper project carried out by the staff mem Pushed thro 3] 


bers of the sch а news, 
TO DO SOMETHING “DIFFERENT” O оо] Paper 
the deadline of the next issue gloomed like AT Dot long bef 
the staff members were assembled. After two wating rain clout 
most of the reporters had realized the falsi Years of experie, 
version of the “sob sister” dashing into an -ky the Ноу; 
modish chapeau, rushing to à typewriter and diis 8 aside ho, 
of earth-shaking headlines, followed by sensations) Е ê Sri 
that set the lackluster world agog. The staff = 
that x: on a paper involved 
centered almost exclusively about the activis; 
ties of our own busy hive. Suddenly the е еры тла Personali 
"Why can't we do something different in our next -— p 
the nodding of heads it became apparent that the badge of i 
—PRESS—was becoming slightly “р. 


| i tarnished. A discussion foll 
on how the next issue might vaty from the usual pattern, These 


reporter, sensing perhaps the limitations we had set on the ran 
z copy, asked, “Why can't we interview people who have achisvel 
че in—anything worth-while?” Each reporter had visions of a 
Plane trip, financed by our С.О. to Hollywood. The suggestion was 
seized upon with the avidity of bears who have stumbled upon а 
pot of honey, 
Of course, most of the people they wanted to interview wete 
pros from our segment of Brooklyn called East New York 
bs though Danny Kaye and Shelley Winters and Jef Сая 
tem from our vaty bailiwick). But we had to be practical, та d 
ia People Prominent in our community was made. 
| а municipal judge, a leader of boys’ clubs, а bank pr 
j -- athlete with some national prominence in basketbal m 
sis 105145) superseded the former methodical approach. ques 
< 5$ involved. The staff wrote letters requesting inter sive wert 
tions were dr. И ‘Jed: assignments 
vane awn up; purposes were detailed; 455$ js the 
е; the photographers got their flash bulbs ready. * wating?) 
Prospect of елу; ДД; | ime so stim 
caving the building on school time 50 of those 0 
xi © response to our letters was most gratifying. d were vil 
ОШ We wrote showed interest in our project 20 
Interviewed, ’ f 


^ se 
tiona] Ievelatio 
re Ш had come to r 2: 
eresting but routine chores 


esident, 
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THE CÓ Our first trip was to 2 
pae e S sCHOOLROOM. urt chambers. Here we 
TY A9 visit him at his CO амери: 
и us tO VE ‘ons, chiefly on his work 1n 
(0 He invitee ©”. with questions, СП d of such pur- 
pige. and plied him d a truly staggering record of such pur- 
pet Bi. The judge m d Cross, the P.A-L., veterans 
munity: h ded the Re > _ 
t work. He hea ci hospital committees, the adult com: 
- ; the health Paus hborhood, boys’ and girls’ clubs, the Boy 
iy cpm a Then he became a bit mellow and told of 
e Girl == a government counselor, of tracking down 
hs works фиш “oe apprehending counterfeiters, of handling 
oe Pi dolescents. He even told of the tribulations of being 
кагы a court system that was weighed down to a snail’s pace 
ка days are “too litigious.” Then he allowed us 
le nowaday: 
rte ducted a trial 
рыга the jury boxes as he con ucte А € 
Faculty advisers of school papers have an affinity for my sea- 
sonal misery—the meeting of the deadline. (Doesn t Walt Whit- 
man say that similar minds, separated by time and clime, can 
meet?) Yet when the time for this issue’s deadline swooped down, 
the copy seemed to flow with welcome abandon as to space limi- 
tations, 


In subsequent weeks we interviewed the boys’ club leader and 
the bank president. The first recounted his success from immigrant 
7 to wealthy clothier who now devotes his time altruistically to 
+ E community function of coordinating and sponsoring 
0 da i in our community and in the adjacent one. We learned 
нө orts required in getting help from the city and from 
of a hu “viduals for work of this nature; we learned the details 
e : : Interracial party at which some ten thousand youngsters 
ftiendshin unity participated in a heart-warming illustration of 
жы and brotherhood in the ideal American concept of ге- 
the lea ics "ins E tiers of extraction, ace or mak ai 
10 co УЄ5 glow as he spoke of the youth center is n 
Will fo This center, inis financed six-story ыйы. 
play : hundreds of young people with meeting pape to па] 
Buidance 0 indulge in hobbies, to secure health an perso 


Si А . . 
velin tl, Our interview with the bank president bs d ad rhe 
8 in its disclosure of ways in which the community 
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| 80 to the next p 


schools can work for the same ends. The Novembe, 


youth leader, had precisely the same iit 
as 


in promoting brotherhood and mutual We in sch. ike the 
help the bank rendered to church d ie We аца have 
creeds and denominations; money was co Clare grou of Of the 
the establishment of a YMHA a ntributed 


nd to the furtherance sf з 


money and time and space were prov; 
grams and the sale of defense bonds ses zm blood dons E 
a 


. ще m 
b 2 iman = m community’s schools that e ED 
ice t i еа 
р О the community, We learned so best ex 


role Played by the bank in the erection of new hone of the 
Besides affording a new approach to the problems of © ee 
Onductin 


a school newspaper, our adventur i 

: € provid 
Comes. The stories were featured emi d Pei useful ош. 
body became aware of the work done by these co Our student 


nd the community | 
E l ty leaders cooper- 
1 желни ыы on different levels, to accomplish ЖЫШ 
| We hope that these 
‘school and communi 
need it as well) 
ш programs of 
It is a logical s 


experiences will bring us closer to the 
ty concept. It may lead us (and teachers 
to ever-increasing participation with our citizenry 
mutual understanding of our educational problems. 
tep from this interviewing of community leaders to 

rocedure where community people can be brought 
In this exchange, we think we will achieve worth: 


puente 


| into the School, 


< While results, 


D sd 
epo: MILIEU. _We are fortunate in that we аге ШЕ 
porary ty өс» milieu of vocational education. This © ri 
changin sis education seems to lend itself to an aware" с 
Aa а p 1n a modern world. The “community m The 
elastic ber Our best traditions of American баа City 
ben te of the vocational high schools in New ip which 
We view ed ‘own meeting” approach possible. It is 02° es whi 
education as a comprehensive pattern of influen? 


cannot exclude 
the co { 
ds mmunity. 





my RESOURCES ————— — ——— — —— 


nt in its revelations of the type of 
the democratic ideals of the fullest 


This ех a t promotes 
an relatione ra P üividual's potentialities within the frame- 
t 0° £ life. Finally, it is our belief that we have shown, 


work of our way of | that the concept that society and its schools 


was opule 


ver meagetly, 
ae mE 


shibboleth. 
- LEONARD BOYER 


of the same iridescent cloth is more than a 


William H. Maxwell V.H.S. 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES FOR VITALIZED LEARNING 


“Many schools are literally insulated in their communities. They 
are pedagogic islands, cut off by channels of convention from the 
world which surrounds them, and the inhabitants of these islands 
rarely venture to cross these channels during school hours. To be 
sure, they read about the surrounding world in books, and they 
return to live on the mainland when school is out. Few schools, 
уни have built bridges over which people may freely pass 

ack and forth between school and community."* Yet, progress 
hri ae Within the last fifty years educational theories and 
е book. or the development of the whole child have transformed 
n centered School to the child-centered institution which 
Of all se Its complete democratic fulfillment the cooperation 
Rites re of the community. And real "school-community 

For the is highly dynamic in character."** 
field sty 5 forward-looking school interviews, surveys, extended 
ttips are the samp 1ng, service projects, work experiences, and field 
5 with : ees Stones to the community-minded wei It 
Concerned, educational opportunities of trips that we are here 


Cachers 


Of such agtee that guided experience and purposeful evalua- 


the puns) > CXPerience is a technique to enrich the curriculum for 
Pupil Acceptance of the philosophy of social living urges the 


Educati 
and Cop Onal Policies Commission, quoted by Edward G. Olsen, Schoo! 


ЫА бу, nity, Prentice Hall, 1947, р. iv. =" „г 
Port of public Schools, Part II, School and ag d operation. Re- 
© Superintendent of Schools, N. Y. C. 1950. 


tion 
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regular inclusion of excursions in the teacher 

desired objectives of education cannot oc E ег pre-pla 
of a school shut off from life. Moreover г within 
teaching laboratories in which MC weed 
ticipation are vitalized for the student. Lea 


nning 
rips the four The 
tter, attitu des 


е LA . r nin 
community because it is life-centered for the | E “ig a 
er, 


PROCEDURES. Experience proves tha 
uel m e teacher-pupil planning ai etding шр 
> эт рз of the trip, arrangements for the ех P'anning in. 

possible emergencies, teacher preparation dept Pans 
Еее of the pupils. In the beginning chon Pw n 
E: n -— or 1:00 p.m. to 3:00 p.m., are uns b 
E popan is now because the child is a child 


Evaluation of trips is made easier 
1 and more fruitful 
Боса а guide sheet for the review of the mal x 
page 8 for a workable guide sheet approved by the Curriculum 
uncil of Halsey Junior High School. 


Es т ee to enrich the extensive trip program in 
bw "e alsey, teachers are encouraged to prepare trip sum- 
‚ These summations are utilized by teachers in planning for 


present class trips and i ин . ; 
of 
future use, P in reviewing profitable experiences 


Dx dar. HUIUS. For seven rather broad areas— Business 
Famous Pla ndustrial Plants; Newspapers, Radio an 
City; Tr aces and Buildings; Architectural Sights in Tee e) 
wis ansportation; and Museums—the following list wi 
beyo " of community resources “to extend the field of id is 
m h the narrow confines of tbe schoolroom where pane : 
о 17 FPE books, to tbe larger world outside, wbere ey the 
| а ife”* Where no name is indicated, it is advised sd 
the - or telephone call be addressed to the educationa ferent? list, 
— *8ency involved. The author's hope is that this ret 
* . 

Bridges Between the School and the Communit) 


Sch 
= ool Way, Board of Education, N. Y. С, 1949, p. XI 


the Juri ні? 





CES 
y RESOUR a 
j ‘irate the arrangement or, ап 
be, wil e cher's plan for a better 


t UM tea 

re 25 1 jd trips into every 

jon 0 б erience for the youngsters entrusted to us. 
n 


й BUSINESS OPERATIONS -— 
ock Exchange 96 Trinity Place Gallery view or y 
= 20 Broad Street HA. 2-4200, Ext. 297 
york Stock Exchange Guided tour and movie 
Р Tickets to observatory 
трай ess 1 Hansen Place from elevator starter 
i Co. 140 West Street BE. 3-9950 
New york Telephone “0. 
А a j Guided tour in any 
- poblic Housiog Project p DI. 9-4310 
Public Markets 137 Centre St., N.Y. Write for appointment 
Metropolitan Life 1 Madison Avenue, Write Wm. McGuire 
Insurance Co. NY. 10 Personnel Division 
Good Housekeeping CO. 5-7300; 10:30 tour 
Institute вт Ave. at 57th St. 
labor Union—LL.G.W..U. 1710 Bway, N.Y. 19 CO. 5-7000; 10:00 AM. 
Tie NY. Steam & Electri- Mr.Minasian | 
cal Plant of Consoli- Write for appointment 
ted Edison 4 Irving Place, N.Y. 
ia INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
Bread Bakery 120 East 144th St. MO. 9-1470 
By appointment 
Pepsi. 
ка ClaCompany 46-02 5th, LIC. 21000 
tden Milk A. 5-7300; 
Company 110 Hudson St. WA dac 4:30 PM. 
Sheff 
“id Farms Co, 524 W. 57th St. CO. 5-8400 
NE ND TELEVISION 
bus WSPAPERS, RADIO, A 1000, Ex 8120 
ork Times 229 W. дый St. Toursat 12 :00 & 2:00 
Thess 12th floor ee abby tours 
€ Daily News 220 W. 42nd St. e 4.6200, _. 
| Brooklyn Eagle 24 Johnson St,Bklyn-  pducation рис 
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HIGH poy 
NTS 
WNYC 29 L a Pl, Wri w vember 1953 
b = е Or ap . 
р 
WNBC 30 Rockefeller Plaza үу: DEM 
TEE, T 3 Weeks in 
ational B чу 
ing Со. таң. = 
WJZ | 
J С 0 Rockefeller Plaza у 
uest relations, Ameri- ^ 4. 3 weeks in 
Е can Broadcasting Со advance 
CBS i | 
кч! н Avenue Write 3 
а 1а Broadcasting aoe s 
WOR 
1440 Broadway Wri 
Listener's Service, „жый 
Mutual Broadcast- кайы 
= ing Co. 
Daily News, Write 3 weeks i 
—- 220 W. 42 St., N.Y. oe E 
Dumont Television i 
we Р 
сен 515 Madison ка ^ 
e. 
Voice of America 
General Motors Bld i 
Баат в. Mr. Berman, Editor 
FAMOUS PLACES 
AND 
ise ia BUILDINGS 


42nd St. and Ist А: 
$ , . st Ave. PL. 4-1234, Ext. 634 
camen's Church Institute 25 South St. 


Brookl жи Write to Director 
уп Public Libraty Eastern Pkwy. & ST. 3-2300 
Brooklyn Botan; Flatbush Ave. 
yn Botanic Gardens Eastern Pkwy. & MA. 2-4433, 
The Cloisters Washington Ave. Frances Мше! . 
Fort Tryon Park WA. 3-3700, 
FAO. Schwarz T, (closed Mondays) J. Rorimer 
Rockefeller Ce = 745 5th Ave. at 58th St. Write for appointment 
NEC Tos a 48th St &Sth Ave. C17-8300, Ext. 151 
Chanin Buildin Tour 74c 
a 122 E. 42nd St. Free admission i 
tower 9:00 ^-^" 
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TY 
ic Libs 
public a o Аче 
y" ше per. 3198 33rd Sts 
е 121 W. 68th St 
a gldg 5th Ave. & 34th St 
ge State 
26th St. 
Corporation 15 East 
(ib Hall of Science. 25th St. & 5th Ave. 
ine Exhibi Maiden Lane, 
Fie Engine Exhibit = г a 


New York Meteorological West Side of Central : 


Observation Station Park at 79th St. 
Old Merchant's House 29 East Áth St. 


Take own tour 


Request guided tours 


Time, 10:00 AM. 
Tour 60c; Write; 


10:00 AM. 


Write for pass; 
9:00 A.M. 


Write for pass 


Phone for appt.; 
9:00 AM. 


Write for appt. 


SP. 7-1089; 11:00 АМ. 


Depatment of Health 125 Worth St. Write for appt. 
NewYork State Building 80CentreSt.at Foley Write for appt. 
Square | 
Fiton Fish Market Fulton St.& East Take own tour 
" River 
Joho W, Brown Pier 4, East River WH. 4-2394 
— South St. at Broad 
Federal Ne Broad & Pearl Sts. WH. 4-6678 
M 
usum Wall & Nassau Sts. WH. 4-0327; 
бы 10:00 А.М. 
Money Exhibit 
US Custom H 13 Broad St., N.Y. HA. 2-6000; 9:00 АМ. 
0 A 
Cuag Buil "ine Bowling Green Take own tour 
8 25 Broadway Take own tour; see 
Statue Of Libe ship models 
} Ы Pier A, Battery Place; BO. 9-6217; 9:00 A.M. 
Tench lost Tour 25c РА 
а .5-4694; 10: 
бун 22 E. 60th St. Wee except Tuesdays 
% : co. 7-1000; 9:00 AM. 
Alate City Hall Park . 1 : 
Pise S neral of Mr, S. B. Sufi; BI 
12 E. 65th Sc, N.Y21 43 
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IGE POINTS De 


Floyd Bennett Field U.S. Naval Statio vember, 
y Bklyn.34 ECOL 928] 

New York Botanical Bronx Park, 180th $ 

Gardens & Post Rd. = 10:04, M; free 
New York Zoological Bronx Park, 180th St. 1 

0:00 AM. 
Park & Post Rd. Mon day & ^s 
| | 0.7-2009 "5 
St. Mark’s in-the-Bouwerie 2nd Ave. & E. 10th St. Take ow 
nt 
St. Paul's Chapel Bway near Vesey St. Take own on 
Theodore Roosevelt 28 E. 20th St. Closed М, 
О F 

Нове 10:00 AM" 
Trinity Church Bway. at Wall St. Take own tour 
Lefferts House 


Prospect Pk. near Zoo Closed Tues. Thurs 


ARCHITECTURAL SIGHTS IN NEW YORK CITY 


Custom House Bowling Green at 


State St. 


5th Ave & 65th St. 
Romanesque 


Temple Emanu-el 


Riverside Church 
French Gothic— 


Cathedral of Chartres 


Longest carillon in 
world 


The Cloisters 


ton Áve. 
Medieval 


Bway & 242nd St. 
Dutch Gardens 


Chambers St. & Bway 


Van Cortlandt House 


City Hall 


“The gem of American- 


Italian Style Archi- 

tecture" 
St. Matks in the 
Bouwerie Church St. 


Florentine 
New York Public Library 42nd St. & 5th Ave. 


Egyptian temple style 
in modern dress 
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Take own tour 


Write for appt. 


Riverside Dr. & 122 St. 9:00 A.M., Adm. 10c 


191 St & Ft. Washing- Take own tour except 


on Monday 


12:00; free except 
Thurs. 


9:00; write for appt. 


2nd Ave. & Stuyvesant Take own tou! 


А uf 
Write for guided ж 


Dut atch Reformed 


Hall of Records 


Fuller Building 


st. Patrick's Cathedral 


Grant's Tomb 
Gracie Mansion 
Lefferts Homestead 


The Old Merchant's 
House 


7314 Bedford St. 


Р s 
шу аца Station 


Cath 
бер: of St. John 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES 





Flatbush & Church Ave. Take own tour and visit 
Dutch-Colonial Erasmus Hall H.S. 


Wall & Nassau Sts. Take own tour 
Doric portico after 
Parthenon 


Wall & Bway | 
Gothic with spire— 
285 feet high 


Chambers St. near 
City Hall 

French Renaissance 

5th Ave. at 23rd St. 
Flatiron Bldg. 


5th Ave. at 50th St. 

Decorated Gothic style 
after Cologne Cathe- 
dral 


Riverside Dr. at 122 St. Take own tour 
Doric column below— 
Tonic upper, 150 ft. 
high, 1891-87 
East 88th St. & River- 11:00 А.М.; closed 
side Drive. Built 1799, Monday 
architectural gem 


Prospect Park near Zoo 1:00 P.M. on M-W-F 
Built.1770, Dutch only 
Colonial 


29 E. Áth St., Late 
Georgian 


Entrance from Cherry Write for appointment 
house in N.Y.914 
ft. wide, 3 stories 


33rd St. & 7th Ave. 

Built 1910 on model of 
Roman Baths at 
Caracalla 


Amsterdam Ave. & 

112th St. 

From Byzantine to 
Gothic design 
Started 1892—still 
under construction 


Tour grave yard 


Own tour 


Own tour 


Own tour 


SP. 7-1089; 11:00 A.M. 


Write for guided tour 


Write for guided tour 
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